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WE open our number for December with sev- | 6th of mber, 1826, and the monument was 
eral striking sketches of the delightful city of | com in 1830. The stone of which it was 
New London, Conn. Our series commences with | built was quarried in the immediate vicinity. 
a view of the Groton Monument, a shaft erected | The base is 26-feet square, and the shaft dimin- 
in commemoration of the patriots who fell in the | ishes to 12 feet at the top, where isa circular iron 
massacre at Fort Griswold, in September, 1781. | cage, which prevents the possibility of accident. 
This structure stands on 
the brow of what is now 
called Mount Ledyard, 
in honor of the brave 
bat unfortunate com- 
mander of the fort that 


their lives in the mur- 
derous foray of the 
traitor Arnold, and his 
tory and Hessian troops. 
The anniversary of the 
massacre was celebrated 
for many years after- 
ward, but towards the 
close of the last century, 
the Rev. Henry Chan- 
ning preached a sermon 
on the occasion of its 
celebration, taking for 
his ‘If er 
emy hunger, give him 
bread oa ae if he 
thirst, give him drink,” 
in which he animad- 
verted with 
force upon the disposi- 
tion which kept alive 
the hatred engendered 
by the occurrence, and 
celebration thereof 
was discontinued ; but 
an earnest desire was a 
shown to commemorate 
the bravery and unfor- 
tunate deaths of the 
victims of the massacre. st 
A celebration was held 
in 1825, at which it was 
decided to erect a suit- 
able monument near the 
spot. The legislature 
was memorialized, and 
granted a lottery for the 
purpose ; the funds were 
raised, and the corner- 
stone laid with 
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stands near, where so 
many brave men lost 
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It is 127 feet in height, and a wi flight of 
168 steps affords access to the Felice from 


whence a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country is obtained. Over the entrance, on a 
marble tablet, is the following inscription : “ This 
monument was erected under the patron of 
the State of Connecticut, A. D. 1880, and in the 
55th year of the independence of the U. 8. A., 
in memory of the brave patriots who fell in the 
massacre at Fort Griswold. near this spot, on the 
6th of September, A. D. 1781, when British, 
under command of the traitor Benedict Arnold, 
burned the towns of New London and Groton, 
and spread ion and woe throughout this 
region” Within monument stands another 
marble tablet, which formerly a niche 


i y occupied 
on the southern side, and whieh bears the names 
of the 84 patriots who fell in the fort—among 
which there are nine by the name of Avery, four 
Lesters, three Allyns, three Chesters, 
Following next in order, is a view of the 


Nameaug Engine House, occupied by the Na. 
meaug Engine Company. is company is 
widely and favora‘ly known by firemen and citi- 
zens. They were organized April 18, 1850, hav- 
ing previously been in service two years under 
another name. Me number on the active 
and honorary rolls. 100 men. They are an 


independent corps,own- 
ing their apparatus,etc , 
and number in their 
ranks men of all trades 
and professions, banded 
together ip one common 
brotherhood. These 
‘young men—the ehte of 
the city—are annually 
at a great expense*to 
m n the efficiency 
of their organization. 
The engine room below 
is fitted with all the 
conveniences 
to promote the objects objects 
of benevolence for 
which they are sus- 
tained. It is enjo 
as a club-room, is fur- 
nished with marble 
wash-basins, a hose- 
tower, closets, and all 
the fixtures 
for comfort and clean- 
liness. But the great 
attraction is the noble 
* Nameaug” herself. 
This powerful machine, 
the pride of her com- 
pany. is a large double- 
nch pumps, le of 
being, "by 48 
men. She plays, when 
necessary, six streams, 
frequently using over 
1200 feet of hose, and 
has been of inestimable 
service to New London. 
She forms, together 
with the accompanying 
hose-carts, the promi- 
nent feature of the lower room. Bat let us visit 
the hall above. On entering it, one would sup- 
pose himself in the palatial dwelling of one of 
our “merchant princes.” The floor is covered 
with a costly of softest texture and beau- 
tiful design, a large and richly wrought chande- 
lier suspended from the ceiling, and the whole 
spacious apartment filled with magnificent carved 
rosewood furniture, sofas and chairs covered with 
blue and gold silk brocatelle, desks, luxurious 
arm-chairs, a splendid piano, paintings, marble- 
covered tables, and all the usual articles of lux- 
and elegance ever found in the houses of the 
» The Namea have several thou- 
sand dollars invested in engine-house and 
The third ving in i 
third e gin our series presents us 
with a fac simile of the Congregational Church 
in New London. This is certainly one of the 
handsomest specimens of charch architecture to 
be found in the country. It occupies the site of 
the old Congregational Meeting- House, built in 
1786. In 1849-’50 this edifice was taken down, 
and the present imposing structure raised. The 
stone, which is of granite, was quarried ont of 
the foundation and from a neighboring ledge. 
The cost of the building was about $43,000, and 
the arehitect was Leopold Eidlitz, of New York. 
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The main features of the design belong to the 
most ancient Gothic style ; the arches are semi- 
circular, the recess for the pulpit semi-octagonal, 
and the side windows double, with a broad col- 
umn in the centre. The architectural design and 
proportions of the building, with the open, ai 
speperance of the campanile or bell tower, and 

light and graceful spire, harmonize well with 
the elevated position of the building and color 
of the stone. 

The City Hall, also included in our views, is 
a beautiful edifice, and one of the ornaments of 

city. 

Fort Trumbull, shown on 509, was 
erected in 1775, in connection with Fort Gris- 
wold. for the defence of the harbor and towa. 
It is situated on a point of land that extendsinto 
the river from the west side, nearly a mile and a 
half north of the light-house, and two-thirds of 
a mile, in a straight line, from the centre of the 
town. The present structure is the third that 
has stood upon the site. The old-revolationary 
fortress, in was irregular work, of 
comparatively small size ; h on 
its of rock, 
it had a gallant air of 
defiance, which con- 
cealed ina manner its 
defects. The old in- 
habitants of the town 
regarded this fort with 
a kind of hallowed affec- 
tion. It was allowed to 
fall into decay, but this 
very neglect softened its 
features, and gave it a 
rural and picturesque 
| pleasing to 

eye of taste. In 
1812, the old walls and 
battlements were en- 
tirely levelled, and the 
work reconstructed from 
its foundation. The por- 
tions retained of the 
former work were 80 
inconsiderable, that it 
was considered a new 
fort. In a military 
fe of view, it was 
superior to the for- 
mer structure, though 
by no means a finished 
work. The surface had 
been imperfectly pre- 
pared, and the dishev- 
elled rocks, which ran 
straggling about the 
isthmus, we: much bet- 
ter adapted to cover and 
to nd t n. 
This second fortifica- 
1839, ges 
blasted away, and the 
site beautifully graded 
for the reception of the 
new fortress. The old 
original block house of 
1775 has, however, been 
r.tained, through all 


changes, standing amid the magnificent walls and 
embankments of modern art, like a sepulchre in 
which the old forts lie entombed. The present 
fort is built of granite from the qu at Mill- 
stone Point, and was ten years in building. The 
works were planned and executed from the com- 
mencement to the completion in 1849, by it. 

W. Callam, of the U.S Engineers. By 
his judicioas management, the cost of construc- 
tion was kept within the first estimate, viz., 
$250,000. It is allowed by all observers to be a 
beautiful structure, simple, massive, and yet ele- 
gant in form.and finish ; a magnificent outpost to 
the town, and a fine object in the landscape. 


OLD SONGS. 


They lie upon my pathway bleak, 
Those flowers that once ran wild, 
As on a father's careworn cheek 
The ringlets of his child: 
The golden mingling with the gray, 
And stealing half its snows away. 
O W. Hotes. 
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CITY HALL, NEW LONDON. 


FACTS ABOUT CELEBRATED MEN. 
Some literary men make good use of business. 
According to Pope, the principal object of Shaks- 
in cultivating literature was to secure an 
oar independence. He succeeded so well in 
the accomplishment of his purpose, that at a 
comparatively early age, he h: d realized a sufli- 
cient competency to enable him to retire to his 
native town of rd upon Avon. Chaucer 
was in early life a soldier, and afterwards a com- 
missioner of customs and inspector of woods and 
crown lands. Spencer was to the Lord 


cient master of the mint. Wadsworth was a 
distributer of stamps; and Sir Walter Scott a 
clerk to the court of sessions—both minus « 

ius for with 1 ical 


of specalation, lately re- 
tired from the pei An 


rare ability with which 
he had conducted the 
business of the depart- 
ment. ‘Alexander Mur- 
ray, the distinguished 
linguist, learned to 
write by scribbling his 
letters on an old wool- 
card with the end of a 
burnt heather - stem.— 
Professor Moore, when 
a young man, beingt oo 
poor to purchase New- 
ton’s “ Principia,” bor- 
rowed the book, and 
copied the whole of it 
with his own hand. 
William Cobbett made 
himself master of Eng- 
lish grammar when he 
a soldier on 
the pa sixpence a 
day. The edge of his 
berth or that of his 
guard bed was his seat 
to study in; a bit of 


board lying on his lap 
was his writing table ; 
and the evening light 
of the fire his substitute 


for candle or oil. Ev- 
en advanced age, in 
many interesting cases, 
has not proved fatal to 
literary success. Sir 
Henry Spelman was 
between fifty and sixty 
when he began the study of science. Franklin 
was fifty before he fully engaged in the researches 
in natural philosophy which have made his name 
immortal. Boccacio was thirty-five when he en- 
tered upon his literary career; and Alfieri was 
forty-six when he commenced the study of Greek. 
Dr. Arnold learned German at forty, for the sake 
of reading Niebuhr in the original. James Watt, 
at about the same age, while working at his trade 
of an instrument-maker, in Glasgow, made him- 
self acquainted with French, German and Italian, 
in order to peruse the valuable works in those 
languages on mechanical philosophy. Handel 
was forty-eight before he published any of his 
great works. 

Nor are the examples of rare occurrence in 
which apparently natural defects, in early life, 
have been overcome by a subsequent devotion to 

ge. Sir Isaac Newton, when at school, 
stood at the bottom of the lowermost form but 
one. Barrow, the great English divine and 


its as men, "business. less 
distinguished as a sagacious banker than a lucid 
expounder of the principles of political economy. 


Grote, the most profound historian of Greece, is 
also a London banker. John Stuart Mill, not 
surpassed by any living thinker in profoundness 


» when a boy at the Charterhouse 
School, was notorious for his idleness and indif- 
ference to study. Adam Clark, in his boyhood, 


was proclaimed by his father to be a grievous 
dunce. Even Dean Swift made a disastrous 


failure at the university. Sheridan was present- 
ed by his mother to a tutor as an incorrigible 
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ee fairs. Milton was secretary to the Council of 
dey State during the Commonwealth, and gave abun- 
Ba \ dant evidence of his energy and usefulness in 
that office. Sir Taaac Newton. & most effi- | 
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dunce. Walter Scott was a dull boy at his les, 
sons, and while a stadent at Edinbargh Univer- 
sity, received his sentence from Professor Dalzell, 
the celebrated Greek scholar, that “dunce he 
was, and dunce he would remain.” Chatterton 
was returned on his mother’s hands, as a “ fool, 
of whom nothing could be made.” Wellington 
never gave any indications of talent until he was 
brought into field of practical effort, and was 
described by his strong-minded mother, who 
thought him little better than an idiot, as fit only 
to be “food for powder.”"—Scientific American. 


MARY LADY CLERK. 


When I first came to reside in Edinburgh, 
thirty-six years ago, Mary Lady Clerk was 
known y Poem one as an original, whose say- 
ing and doings were constantly quoted in society. 
She lived in Prince’s Street, and her figure, as 
she used to walk about, was as familiar to many 
of the inhabitants as the steeple of St. Giles. 
Lady Clerk was born in Newcastle, in 1755. 
Edward through that tows. As her 

w town. As 
father, a Mr. Dacre, was an adherent to the 
Jacobite cause, the prince was entertained at Mr. 
Dacre’s house, on leaving it, on his way 
south, he pinned with his own hand one of his 
favors on the child’s cradle, which gave Lady 
Clerk thro life a strong feeling in favor of 
the Stuart family. She kept the favor which 
had so early been attached to her bed with great 
care, and in 1822 presented it to the king (George 
the Fourth) on his visit to Scotland, and it was 
very kindly and graciously received by him, 
The late Lord Stowel ( William Scott) was also 
a native of Newcastle, and in their boyish and 

rlish days an attachment sprung up between 

iss Dacre and himself. The entire want of 
means precluded for the time all hope of mar- 
iage. But some years afterward, when Scott 
hal cuented upon that legal profession of which 
he was destined to become so distinguished an | 
ornament, and when he saw the probability of 
his success, he wrote to his first love a brief offer 
of his hand, beginning “ Dear Molly Dacre,” and 
signing himself “ Willie Scott.” Lady Clerk 
repeated to me her answer—“ Dear Willie Scott, 
I should have been glad to be your wife, but on 
Tuesday next Iam to be married to Captain | jj) i le 
John Clerk, and am your affectionate Molly | Ww 
Dacre.” Lady Clerk kept up a constant inter- | | may ie 
course with the two eminent brothers, John Scott | 
the chancellor, and William, the judge of the ec- 
clesiastical and admiralty courts. She showed 
me once a highly characteristic letter from Lord 
Eldon. At the time of passing what was usually 
called the Catholic Retief Bill, Lady Clerk wrote 
to Lord Eldon congratalating him upon the en- 
ergetic stand he had made to prevent the bill 
becoming law. His answer was laconic, and 
nearly thus :— Dear Molly Dacre, I am happy 
to find you approve of my endeavors to oppose 
the Catholic lief Bill. I have done what I 
thought my duty. May God forgive m«, if I 
have done wrong; and may God forgive my op- 
ponents, hes can.. Yours affectionately, Eldon.” 
—Dean Ramsay. 
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TE views which we have heretofore 
given of points and localities of promi- 
nent importance, in some of our New 
Engl towns, have proved so accept- 
able to our readers, that we in this 
number of the Magazine give still 
others, embracing some of the most 
interesting views in a sister State, 
The pretty village of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
in which we herewith present several views, 
forms one of a number, which, in its entire land- 
scape, embraces Woonsocket, Bernon, Globe 
Village, Hamlet, Jencksville, ete. Woonsocket 
proper is on the north side of the Blackstone 
River, between the bridge which joins the Globe, 
and that which joins Jencksville; but the vil 

called Bernon, Globe, Hamlet and Jencksville 
are so nearly connected—simply crossing & 
bridge—that they are most generally embraced 
in the title, Woonsocket. Newman, in his his- 
tory and topography of the place, says: To 
give an exact etymology, definition and his 

of the word Woonsocket, or that from which it 
has been modernized, would, perhaps, be a difi- 
cult task ; yet an approximation towards it (not, 
however, without some degree of doubt or - 
tancy) may be fairly made. In the absence of 
all mills and works of art, instead of the water 
flowing in a regular sheet over a level dam, as it 
now does, it was supplied with a sort of natural 
dam of rock, which discharged all the waters at 
a single spot or notch. This large column of 
water falling into a deep hole, made so by its own 
action, produced a grave, toned noise, re- 
tembling thunder, which, in the stillness of 
primeval solitude, might be heard at a consider- 
able distance. The falling of this heavy column 
of water also produced a spray or mist, which, 
under peculiar states of the atmosphere, better 
understood at the present day than by the “ poor 
untutored Indian,” would be an object of atten- 


tion, and served them as superstitious 08- 
tics of the weather. A 
expressed one of their ideas of thunder was 

ome, and a mist was expressed by the term 
suckete. A simple union of these terms would 
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CLINTON MILLS, WOONSOCKET. 


produce the word Woone-suckete. If, therefore, 
an Indian, residing at Woonesuckete, and capa- 
ble of speaking the English as well as hrs native 
tongue, had visited a white family at Providence, 
and been asked from whence he came—instead of 
answering in his vernacular tongue—Netompaucg 
noteshem wuttotanick peemayagat shea 
Woone-suckete, he wonld say: Friends, 
came from a place, a litth way up the river, 
called Thunder-mist. (At first, by the whites, 
barbarized into Wi it, and next modernized 
into its present form, Woonsocket.) 1+ does not 
ap that any residence was estab- 
lished here till about poorprese years after the 
death of that wonderful and extraordinary man, 
William Blackstone, who died in 1675, near the 
present village of Lonsdale. In 1695, Mr. John 
Arn ld, born (probably at Providence) in 1672, 
at 23 years of age, came settled near thi 
lace. His claims to this location appeared to 
founded, somewhat like Blackstone’s, upon 
the principle of igs oe or because no- 
body else wanted it. He liv re till his death, 
and his tombstone bears date 1756, aged 84 years. 
He might, with no small degree of propriety, be 
styled the Pariarch of Woonsocket. In 1730, 
thirty-five years after he commenced living here, 
he conveyed the territory of Woonsocket, by 
quit-claim deed, to his two sons, John and Jo- 
seph.' This is believed to be the first deed having 
any relation to Woonsocket. A record of it is 
in the ancient archives of Providence. We 
might here mention the fact that nearly or quite 
all the succeeding deeds for a long course of 
years, though there were not many in all, were 
—— deeds ; and all the real estate now in 
oonsocket originally rests upon this form of a 
title, though, under all the circumstances, prob- 
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— good as any other, This 

place sixteen years before Cumberland was 
erected into a town. The twenty-seven square 
miles, now called after the English Duke of 


Cumberland, was then known by the name of 


Attleborough Gore. But to return to the two 
Joseph to have followed his 

father in agricultural pursuits ; but John imme- 

diately commenced operations with water-power. 

He made improvements upon the nataral dam by 

adding wood work, and erected the first 

mill. This was not particularly wanted 

for there were but two families ; but it was the 

best location, and supplied the wants of the 

thinly-scattered inhabitants for a circle of con- 
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siderable extent. A few years after, » Mr. Balk- 
ham came bere and erected a forge, near where 
the dyebouse was burned in 1845, A sawmill 


also existed here for many , and these were 
all the mills in operation till about 1816. There 
are but few incidents transmitted to us that seem 
to merit even a passing notice, from the erection 
of the mills to the commencement of the present 
centary. It was very thinly inhabited, and no 
event seems to have occurred to mar its still and 
gentle progress. About 1781, there was @ re- 
markable drought, which cut off nearly all the 
products of agriculture, and as an instance of the 
extent and durability of the river, it may be 
mentioned that came here to mill to get 
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corn ground from a distance of fifty miles, and 
often made a week or ten days’ journey of it. Ia 
1807, a new gristmill, with two run of stones, 
was erected in place of the eld one; but it was 
hardly put in operation when a violent flood 
assailed it, involving the bridge, the dam and the 
mills in one general rain. In the smail house 
adneent to the mills above alluded to, there re- 
ided an old colored woman, probably as a cook, 
or for the performance of some service connected 


with the mill or 
but this little house, and she was in it. 
aberrations of mind 
arising from great fear, she resolutely rejected all 


Everything was dashed 


, for in the face of this threatening death, she 
secured to her use, to prevent her from peri hing 
with cold, such things as her peat my 
fivoded house contained, and though in momen- 

ex tion of being swept away into the 

f below, prepared herself, in the best manner 
the could, to passa traly gloomy night. At day- 
break in the morning, what few inhabitants there 
were, presented themselves upon the shore. and, 
to the astonishment of all, the house still re- 
mained, and the woman, though still in jeevardy, 
was yet unharmed. The water had conside, ably 
subsided during the night, and left the ho» 
above its foamy surface, with its foundation so 
washed away it rested upon a single stone 
much after the form of a pivot. By the imter- 
position of the united ingenuity efforts of 
those who came to her relief, she was rescued un- 
harmed from this perilous condition ; directly 
after which, the house lost its balance, fell into 
the foaming current and di . Not one 
of the four stones of this mill could ever be 
found, though much sought after for a new mill ; 
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they were thrown by the force of the water, 

aided by timber, into some deep cavity, and there 

rst t nton 

Mills, which Somewbat_ boty scene of 

manufacture. Next follows a view of the Woon- 


to make this establishment 
eratives, and every modern im has 
been-introduced to facilitate the operations, and 
add to the beauty and strength of the fabrics 
manufactured. The buildings are of stone, 
built in the most substantial manner, and are 
perfectly fire-proof. The mill is certainly one 
of the finest and best arranged structures for the 
purpose, and is a source of pride to the com- 
pany: The picture next following shows a — 
of Main Street, a pretty and busy thoroughfare, 
and the main artery of the town. The Railroad 
Depot, also herewith given, is fitted up with 
convenience and good taste, and gives quite a 
business-like air to the place. As the close of 
our series, we give a fine picture of Woonsocket 
Falls, noticed -in the commencement of this 
description. 

There are few things which yield 
pleasure or more true enjoyment than the survey 
of Nature in her various changes and transform- 
ations. And where Nature and Art combine to 
form such picturesque and beautiful landscapes 
as the scesery of the Statcs 
presents to ong ya there is a feeling 
awakened in the soul of the true artist and stu- 
dent of Nature, which is inex ible. One 
longs for companions, then, to thoughts 
which seem unutterable. It is while laboring 
with such emotions that the conceptions of the 
artist find their embodiment the canvass, 
and the impressions of the are limned, and 


painter. Our own New England abounds 
with scenes of the most ¢ descri 


| | 
oe | socket Company’s Mills, shown on page 511. 
| No pains or expense seems to have been spared 
Bee offers of assistance, and she was finally given | 
Sa ' over by the beholders as beyond the reach of | 
4 wet reservation. Hers was a calm, not a frantic | 
find their fitting in the pictures 
- drawn for the eye. e need not go far to find 
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THE TWO SIDES. 

The Country.—It is with sensations of de- 
light that I recur to the brief period of Se oe 
istence which was passed in the peaceful shades 
of Auteuil. There is one kind of wisdom which 
we learn from the world, and another kind which 
can be acquired in solitude only. In cities we 
study those around us, but in the retirement of 
the country we learn to know ourselves. The 
voice within us is more distinctly audible in the 
stillness of the place, and the gentle affections of 
our nature spring up more freshly in its tranquil- 
lity and sunshine—nurtured by the healthy prin- 
ciple which we inhale with the pure air, and in- 
vigorated by the genial influences which descend 
into the heart from the quiet of the sylvan soli- 
tude around, and the soft serenity of the sky 


above. 

The City.—I have an affection for a great city. 
I feel safe in the neighborhood of man, and enjoy 
“the sweet secarity of streets.” 
ment of the crowd is pleasant to me. I find ser- 


mons in the stones of the pavement, and in the | 


The excite- | 


dral doors, where venerable statues, 

books in their hands, look down like senti 

upon the church-going multitudes, and the birds 
of tae the toute ont build their nests in the arms 
of saints and apostles. 

And more than all this, in the great cities we 
learn to look the world in the face. We shake 
hands with stern realities. We see ourselves 
with others. We become acquainted with the 
motley, many-sided life of man; and finall 
learn, like Jean Paul, to “look upon a metro 
as a collection of villages ; ‘a village as some blind 
alley in a metropolis ; fame as the talk of neigh- 
bors at the street duor; a library as a learned 
conversation ; Pied as a second ; sorrow as a min- 
ute ; life as a ay and three things as all in all - 
God, Creation, Virtue.”—Longfellow. 


FLOWEBS IN A SICK-ROOM. 
Sickness is a penal offence, of which the pun- 
ishment, nominally death, is usually commated 
for a longer or shorter term of solitary confine- 
ment. Voluntary solitude, as we are all aware, 
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continuous sounds of voices, and wheels, and 
footsteps, hear “ the sad music of humanity.” I 
feel that life is not a dream but a reality; that 
the beings around me are not the insects of an 
hour, but the pilgrims of an eternity; each with 
his history of thousand-fold occurrences, in- 
significant it he | be to others, but all-important 
to himself; each with a human heart, whose 
fibres are woven into the web of human 
sympathies ; and none so small that when he 
dies some of the mysterious meshes are not brok- 
en. The m earth, and the air, and tho sea, 
all living and all lifeless things preach the doc- 
trine a providence ; but most of all 
does man, in his crowded cities, and in his mani- 
fold powers, and wants, and , and deeds, 
reach this same gospel. greatest works of 
is handicraft delight me hardly less than the 
greatest works of natare. They are “ the master- 
pieces of her own iece.”” Architecture, 
and painting, and sculpture, and music, and epic 
poems, and all the forms of art, wherein the hand 
of genius is visible, please me evermore, for 
conduct me into the fellowship of great minds. 
And thus my sympathies are with men, the 
streets, and city gates, and towers from which the 
great bells sound solemnly and slow, and cathe- 


is sometimes sweet. Enforced solitude is alwa: 
bitter, and like other bitters, is supposed to 
gifted with medicinal virtues. It has at least its 
compensations. It is a marvellous quickener of 
the perceptions, and enlivens its long and listless 
leisure with studies of otherwise unregarded 
beauty. hy ys prison-bars (to the shud- 
dering invalid the lightest sash that ever held 
plate-glass is im as a dungeon), through 
the dim grating of his cell, the wan-faced sufferer . 
catches glimpses of Italian sunsets between the 
sentinel boughs. Or, if the boughs are blended 
and tossing in the storm, a sea of green beneath 
a sky of gray, there is yet light enough from 
without to reveal some cherished gift within, 
some leaf from a distant olive-bough that errant 
doves have plucked. The cloudiest noontide 
finds something from which it borrows light—a 
book, a picture, or, sooth to say, a simple bou- 
quet of flowers. Then they stand in the window 
seat, earth’s most graceful and sympathetic gi 
A cluster of richly tinted lilies, ciowded by 

cate sprays of mi robbed of half its fra- 
grance by excessive culture (for this flower, like 
many human ones, steals unmatched sweetness 
from a sterile soil) ; and, savage amid citizens, a 
tuft of wild grasses in their full, midsummer 
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How gracefal are in their feathery 
outline, which the eee touch veils in pollen 
like a each of those countless tiny 
flowerets as if bathed in life’s divinest dew, 
the dew of youth, which the grass and its guar- 
dian shall welcome never again. How benignant 
is their mission, from love that rejoices without, 
to love that, but for these silent messengers, 
might perhaps repine within. ‘ The grass with- 
ereth, the flower fadeth,” but there are traths 
whose vitality shall never wither, and memories 
whose loveliness shall never fade. Ratering 
reader, if for a brief period you can neither toi 
nor spin, let us hope you will find occasion to 
“consider the lilies,” and be no longer, if ever 


“ of 


THE WALRUS’ LOVE FOR ITS YOUNG. 
I never in my life witnessed anything more in- 
teresting and more affecting than the wonderful 
maternal! affection displayed by one poor walras. 
After she was fast to the harpoon, and was drag- 
ging the boat furiously among the icebergs, I was 
going to shoot her through the head that we 
might have time to follow the others ; but Chris- 
tian called to me not to shoot, as she had a 
**janger” with her. Although I did not under- 
stand his object, I reserved my fire, and upon 
looking closely at the walrus when she came up 
to breathe, I then perceived that she held a very 
youne calf under her right arm, and I saw that 
wanted to harpoon it; but whenever he poised 
the weapon to throw, the old cow seemed to 
watch the direction of it, and in her 
own body, and she seemed to receive with pleas- 
ure several harpoons which were intended for 
her young one. At last a well-aimed dart struck 
the calf, and we ti:ca shortened up the lines at- 
tached to the cow and finished her with the 
lances. Christian now had time and breath to 
explain to me why he was so anxious to secure 
the calf, and he proceeded to give me a practical 
illustration of his meaning by gently “ stirring 
up” the uufortunate junger with the butt end of 
a harpoon shaft. This caused the poor little an- 
imal to emit a peculiar, plaintive, grunting cry, 
eminently expressive of , and of a desire 
for assistance, and Christian said it*would bring 
all the herd round about the boat immediately. 
Unfortunately, however, we had been so long 
in getting hold of our poor little decoy-duck that 
the others had all gone out of hearing, and the 
abandoned their young relative to his fate, whi 
quickly overtook him in the shape of a lance 
thrast from the remorseless Christian. I don’t 


walrus and her calf as they looked back at the 
boat! The countenance of the one, 80 
expressive of abject terror, and yet of confidence 
in its mother’s power of ing it, as it swam 
along under her wing; and the old cow’s face 
showing such reckless defiance for all that we 
could do to herself, and yet such terrible anxiet 
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FALSE PROVERBS. 
ait fellow must sow his wild oats.” 
Tnall wide of British maxims there is 


none, take it for all in all, more thoroughiy 
abominable than this one as to the sowing uf 
wild oats. Look at it on what-side you will, and 
I will defy you to make anything but a devil's 
maxim of it. Whatever man, be he young, old, 
or midd sows, that and nothing else shall 
he reap. The one only thing to do with wild 
cote ie to pes into the hottest part 
of the fire, and them burnt to dust, every 
seed of them. if sow them, no matter in 
what ground, up will come, with long, 

h roots, like couch grass, and luxuriant 
stalks and leaves, as sure as there is a sun in 
heaven—a crop which it turns one’s heart cold to 
think of. The devil, too, w special crop 
they are, will see that they thrive, and you and 
nobody else will have to reap them ; and no 
common ing will get them out of the soil, 
which must ug down deep again and again. 
Well for you if, with all your care, you can make 
the ground sweet again by your dying day. 
° 8 will be boys,” is not much better, but 
that has a que elie 16 it; but this encourage- 
ment to the sowing of wild oats is simply 
devilish, for it means that a young man is 
to give way to the temptations, and follow the 
lusts of his age. What are we to do with the 
wild oats of manhood and old with ambi- 
tion, overreaching, the false weights, hardness, 
suspicion, avarice—if the wild oats of youth are 
to be sown and not burnt? What possible dis- 
tinetion can we draw between them? If we may 
sow the one, why not the other !—Zom Brown 
at Oxford. 


+ 


NATUBAL HISTORY OF SEALS. 


The inhabitants of Ireland relace many anec- 
dotes of the seals, or sea “ particularly that 
species called landselur. hey say that these 
animals are very observant; and when they ob- 
serve any new object uy the land, they ap- 

ch towards it, which has suggested to the 
inhabitants the idea of catching them in two 
ways. They spread nets in the straits and bays 
through which the seals pass; and then on a 
dark evening they make a fire on the shore with 
shavings, and other combustible substances, that 
exhale a smell; the seal attracted by the 
scent, swims towards the fire, and is taken in 
nets. Sometimes these animals are met with at 
considerable distance up the country, being at- 
tracted in a dark night by the common light of a 
house. They are easily tamed; and the people 
put them, w ‘oung, into pounds, and feed 
them daily, by which they become as tractable 
as a common dog, ran about the yard, and follow 
the master of the house or any one else who may 
call them by name. In some years the seal is 
almost starved. When, for instance, the winter 
is severe, fish and insects are scarce, and the sea- 
weed by which they are nourished is carried off 
by the ice and breakers; then they are found so 
lean and weak that it is impossible for them to 
escape, and they are easily taken; their fut is 
consequently wasted, and nothing is found in 
their stomach but a few marine plants and stones. 
—Tour in Lreland. 
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° 
ae think I shall ever forget the faces of the old 
Ate as to the safety calf!— Adventures in 
North Seas. 
ek. There are some women that we like very much 
ei to talk with, and yet we should by no means 
fancy to marry—for the same reason that we 
a would not like to make a dinner of spices. 
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Ix our present series of seaside sketches, we 
turn to the southern shore of the coast, and = 
sent some of the notabilities of Cohasset. 
views are drawn for us by an able artist, and are 
vivid pictures of the localities represented. Co- 
hasset is in Norfolk County, Massachusetts, fac- 
ing northeast upon Massachusetts Bay. The 
coast here is bold, rocky and dangerous. Taking 


the cars at the Old Colony station, in Boston, we 
proceed dg Old Colony and South Shore rail- 
roads to Nantasket station, where we leave 
the cars and walk to the Rockland House, 
which we give a view. Our road is winding 
picturesque, and passes through the romantic 
of North Cohasset, among the 
The Rockland House is situated upon 


ce 
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h ound at the head of Nantasket Beach ; 
it nely located for summer residents, and 
combines all the 

The view from the piazza of the hotel is fine, 
showing the beach and outer Boston lighthouse, 
as in our engraving. From the Rockland House 
we take the road to the village of Co- 
hasset. This road winds among the rocks and 
trees along the shore. The wind from the sea 
has great effect upon vegetation here; the trees 
lean from the water, and rarely, except in shelter- 
- ed places, put forth amy branches towards the 
ocean. The Black House, or Bent’s Cot- 
tage, is situated upon this road. It is the resort 
for fishing parties. The Black Rock is seen in the 
background. Cohasset Depot is situated at the 
terminus of the South Shore Railroad. It is a 
wooden building of Gothie architecture, and. pre- 
sents a very neat The road follows 
the deep depression in the foreground, and gives 
the building a very elevated appearance. Owing 
to its proximity to the sea, Cohasset forms a 
delightful place for a summer residence. We 


have thus very briefly noticed the principal objects 
delineated in our of vings; but, beside 
the sea, the “ mighty sea,” the “ great deep,” the 


works of man sink into insignificance. The 
proudest cathedral pile that art ever reared would 
vainly woo the from those huge battlements 
—those granite Gibraltars, that Natare has piled 
along our coast. The dweller by the seashore 
needs only a shelter for his head, if his purpose 
be to study the phases of that great element 
which gives life to the world. He cares not for 
the finest music ever warbled by Italian throats, 
while he can listen to the moonlight music of the 
waves, and their bell-like tinkle as wor peaceful- 
ly lave the rocks; or, if he wish for a deeper dia- 
pason, organ anthems more sublime than ever 
rolled along the roof of a Gothic cathedral, he has 
but to listen to the thunder of the same change- 
ful element when the storm-winds have lashed it 
to afury. We cannot understand how 8 
can complain of the appre etme oun- 
tain scenery, however grand, has a certain degree 
of monotony. Those vast upheaved earth-waves 
are rigid and ou new 
combinations by changing your point of view ; 
but the pore | elements of the are 
the same. Sunset, sunrise, moonlight, storm, 
mist—you soon run th the gamut of this 
mountain melody. But with the ocean it is differ- 
ent; for, beside the variation of these atmospheric 
effects, you have the changes of the elements on 
which it is displayed. At one time you see the sur- 
face, placid, mirror-like, the 
blue tint of the forms of the 
shores, and the masts and idle sails of the ves- 
sels that lie motionless upon the surface. At an- 
other, the whole expanse of water is corrugated by 
a cold current of air, and the mirror is broken into 
a thousand fragments. Yet another phase of the 
changefal element is presented when a furious 
storm displays the utmost fury of the waves. A 
storm at Cohasset baffles description; such a 
ight peri ,a siace. 

yeas Cobsaiet rocks have witnessed many a sad 
wreck. Cohasset is famous for the abundance of 
its fish. Off the rock, those substantial staples, 
perch and rock cod, are caught in great num 


and those versed in piscatorial 
to take the delicious tautog, one of the finest fish 
that swims in the salt water. Cod and haddock, 
monstrous imens, are taken on 
grounds, and, during the season of 
delicious mackerel. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 


It seems that this legend of the n is 
based at least upon historical truth. The 5 
Samuel Lysons has published his proofs; and 
we take the following from a review of his book 
in the ‘“ Gentleman’s zine:” “ Richard 
Whittington was the third son of Sir William 
Whittington, of Pauntley, in Gloucestershire, 
descended of a good and ancient family, but who 
were then in straitened circumstances; and 
Sir William died an outlaw when Richard was 
only two years old. ‘Trade was then, as now, a 
common resource for the younger sons of oo 
families ; and, as there were no roads and no 
stage-coaches in the days of Edward the Third— 
and it is not probable that a mere boy, the young- 
er son of a reduced house, could afferd to have 
a horse of his own—there is no improbability in 
the story that he set out to walk to London, and 
gladly availed himself of a lift on a pack-horse 
on the way. Mr. Lysons also adduces what ap- 
pears to him good reason for believing that the 
story of his cat is literally true. He has, at all 
clearly proved that Whittington did mar- 
his master’s daughter, and that he was three 
mes Lord Mayor of London. He was one of 
the most wealthy of the great merchant princes 
of his day, and also one of \ue most pious and 
most munificent. He frequently lent large sums 
of money to the king, as is proved by extracts 
from the rolls ; and the — of his burning the 
bonds may also be true. was a mercer by 
trade, and supplied the wedding trousseaur to the 
Princesses Blanche and Philippa, daughters of 
Henry the Fourth. That he built the nave of 
Westminster Abbey is proved by the royal com- 
mission for this purpose, A. D., 1415, printed in 
the dix to Mr. Lysons’s volume. He also 
built <o cha attached to Guildhall, and en- 
dowed the Church of St. Michael, Paternoster, 
in which he was buried ; he also built and glaz- 
ed the windows of the hall itself ; he founded and 
endowed a college; and he left money to rebuild 
the prison of Ne Pennant after mention- 
ing the rebuilding of Newgate by Whittington’s 
executors, says: ‘His statue, with cat, re- 
mained in the niche to its final demolition, on the 
rebuilding of the present prison. It was de- 
stroyed in the fire of 1666, and rebuilt in its late 
form.’ In 1421, Whittin began the founda- 
tion of the library of the Grey Friars’ Monastery, 
in Newgate Street. This noble building was one 
hundred and twenty-nine feet long, thirty one 
feet in breadth, entirely ceiled with wainscot, with 
twenty-eight wainscot desks, and eight double 
settees. ‘The cost of furnishing it with books 
was five hundred and fifty-six pounds ten shil- 
lings, of which four hundred pounds (equal to 
four thousand pounds of our t money) was 
subscribed by ittington. This edifice stili re- 
mains in tolerable preservation, and forms the 
north side of the great cloister of Christ’s Hos- 
pital ; having in two places an escutcheon with 
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the arms of Whittington. On the ordinances, or 
rules, for the regulation of his college, is an 
illumination representing Whittington stretched 
on a tester bed, his body naked and «mciated 
with sickness; his bedside surrounded by his 
(four) executors; his physician, and group of 
twelve bedesmen, recipients of his charities. An 
engraving by Reginald Elstrack, who flourished 
about 1590, professes to be a ‘ vera effigies, or true 
likeness, of that most illustrious gentleman, 
Richard on, Knight ;’ and represents 


him in his robes as Lord Mayor, with a collar ot 
8S., and his hand resting on a very pretty cat. 
It is | gant ay to find such grounds for believing 
this favorite story of our childhood a true story 
after all; and that, to the delighted ears of 
a real flesh and blood personage, Bow Bells once 
seemed to say, ‘ Turn again, Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London.’ ” 


Practice flows from principle ; for as a man 


thinks, so he will act. 
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ONLY A SINGLE GR4VE IN AMERICA. 
A few months pow | a young Englishman and 
home in London, and 


# 
8 


and without the ity of uttering even the 
loving word “ -by,” passed into the spirit 
oe ~ was but one mourner at the fune- 
; other kindred friends of both the dead and 

mn living were all beyond the Atlantic. Now 
came the hour of stern and helpless widowhood. 
The mourner was passing through a more pain- 
ful mental struggle than the outside world sus- 
. Kindred and the friendly means of sub- 
sistence were beyond the sea; only the grave of 
her chosen one was here. It was an hour of se- 


ihe 
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weeks, landed safely Mew of nine 
j rk. T 
ney journeyed finally settled in 
t nine miles from the city of Chi- 
had their new and 
began P Lage a ha futa 
Tilinois san, and in a single hour, 
So. 
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verest trial, but her reason and prudent judgmen: | boat learned the tale of ber sorrows, they gener- 


triumphed over the yearnings of her heart, 

she decided to retrace alone the long journey to 
her kindred. After the sale of her effects, she 
had left little more than enough to meet the too 
liberal expenses of the burial of her dead. ‘The 
voyage, however, was undertaken, and among 
the passengers who reached this | last week, 
on the Free State, was the heroine of our story. 
A friend of ours, who narrates the facts, states 
that when the passengers and the captain of the 


ously added to her seanty funds, thou 
licited by her, a sam sufficient to pay her passage 
across the ocean. It was one of those kind and 
generous deeds, the of which never 
ceases to be grateful. When the boat reached 
our port, our friend and the other passengers left 
the widow in a flood of grateful tears, and she 

arsued her journey eastward to leave in the 

aturday’s steamer, leaving only a single grave 
in hor American home.— Buffalo Advocate. 
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A CALL TO ACTION. 


BY A. U, COXE. 


We are dwelling, we are dwelling 
In a grand eventful time; 


In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 


Hark! the waking up of nations, 


Truth and Error to the fray. 
Hark! what soundeth ?—'tis creation 
Groaning for its latter day. 


Will ye play, then ?—will ye dally 
With your music and your wine? 
Up! it is Jehovah's rally; 
God’s own arm hath need of thine. 


Hark, the onset! will ye fold your 
Faith-clad arms in lazy lock? 

Up, O, up, thou drowsy soldier, 
Worlds are charging to the shock! 


Worlds are charging—heaven beholding; 
Thou hast but an hour to fight; 

Now the blazoned cross unfolding, 
On, right onward for the right! 


VALERIE. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY WILLIAM 8. CLARK. 


Tue room into which I would introduce my 
readers, was one of the handsomest in St. Fran- 
cisville. Into the large and lofty windows the 
fresh breath of morning came, loaded with the 
perfames of the cape jessamin and magnolia. 
The beams of the morning sun were partially 
excluded by green curtains looped back by a 
heavy cord and tassel; while the deep green was 
relieved by white lace draperies. The couches, 
divans and chairs were of green damask; the 
floor being covered with cool, white matting. 
Marble tables stood between the windows, of 
which there were six large long ones, that came 
quite to the floor. There was nothing glittering, 
nothing showy, but all was soft and pleasant to 
the eye, and cool and delightful to the touch. 
In a curtained recess stood a noble organ, fit for 
a palace; and from that corner came sweet, 
delicious music, that fell on the ear like the soft 
tinkling of silver bells. 

A white hand touched the keys; and soon a 
sweet voice burst forth into a full tide of song. 
At first the bright-winged canary raised his high- 
est and fullest notes, as if to drown the music of 
82 
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the fair songstress; but, as if despairing to emu- 
late her, suddenly ceasing his own song, turned 


his head back upon his shoulder as if listening. 
It was a lovely face that looked out from the re- 
cess towards the now motionless bird. There 
were full, red lips, large, glorious brown eyes, 
and soft, thick bands of dark hair; the glitter of 
pearly teeth when she smiled, and the quick 


coming and going of a crimson flush in her 


cheeks. She wore a morning dress of white 
muslin, without a single ornament, yet she had 
never looked more lovely when arrayed in ths 
rich robes which her station obliged her some. 
times to wear. And wéll might she look thus 
surpassingly lovely, for does not happiness beau- 
tify the face, and was not Indiana Leslie beloved * 
A door was softly opened at the other end of the 
room, anda manly face appeared at it. The 
lady smiled her welcome, and he advanced to- 
wards her. He glanced at her plain and simple 
dress, and threw a freshly gathered camelia into 
her lap. 

“There, take that, love, and place it in your 
hair. It willsuit your morning robe admirably.” 

“ Then you like my dress, Victor? I thought 
it would be too plain to suit your gorgeous taste.” 

“ Nay, I hold to the poet’s sentiment of ‘ beaa- 


ty unadorned.” Why do you think my taste so 
elaborate 


“ Because I heard you admiring those richly 
dressed ladies at the assembly last evenin :.” 

“True, I did so. But I admired them as one 
admires the red rose, and then turns to refresh 
his sight with the pale, sweet white rose.”” 

Indiana blushed until her cheeks rivalled the 
rose which Victor Moulton had been talking of. 
It was delightful to hear his praises. An hour 
was passed in the deliciuus confidence that only 
lovers know, and Victor was just rising to go, 
when he saw Indiana suddenly turn pale. What 
she saw he knew not; for she soon rallied, and 
bade him good morning as gaily as ever. 

Yet when the radiant girl retired to her cham- 
ber, a cloud passed over her face, as she threw 
herself upon the long white couch on which she 
usually reclined while reading, as was her morn- 
ing custom. A. book was in her hand now, but 
she did not read. One hand was supporting her 
thoughtful brow, the other held the book, but it 
trembled as if with some indefinable emotion. 

“ What could Valerie mean?” she murmured. 
“ What could she mean by that look of hatred or 
envy? O,canit be, that my life, hitherto so 
happy, is to be poisoned by her ?”’ And the girl 
bowed her fair head to the pillow of the couch 
and wept such burning tears as had never fallen 
from her eyes befure. 
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What cloud had thus suddenly come over that 
buoyant heart that but now was beating with 
such happiness as comes to us only once in a 
lifetime? Valerie Montford was a French cre- 
ole, whom Mr, and Mrs. Leslie had adopted 
when their own child was yet an infant. They 
were nearly the same age, and had been brought 
up with the same care, and under the same in- 
struction. The creole was beautiful indeed, and 
like most of her caste, was vain of her beauty, 
and fond of rich and showy attire. Victor 
Moulton had long been the declared lover of In- 
diana Leslie, with the full and free consent of 
her parents. The course of their love, unlike 
the dramatist’s idea, did “run smooth,” and 
their sky seemed without a cloud. 

What was the shadow, then, that hovered 
around the path of the lovers? It was embodied 
in the person of her who had been treated as a 
cherished child in the family—of her who had 
shared the love and tenderness, which, had it not 
been for her, would all have been centered in 
Indiana. And on this morning, for the first 
time, Indiana had discovered, to her sorrow and 
dismay, that Valerie loved Victor Moulton. It 
was revealed to her in that look which now 
haunted her like an evil spirit, but which had es- 
caped her lover’s eye. 

For a while all things seemed so quiet that 
Indiana’s fears were allayed. From this time, 
Valerie seemed kind and pleasant. She even 
talked of the approaching wedding which was so 
soon to take place; and gaily jested with Victor, 
to whom Indiana did not dare to reveal her sus- 
picion of bad faith in the creole. 

The wedding night came. Valerie had beg- 
ged the office of bridesmaid, although perfectly 
conscious that the dress which the bridemaids 
were to wear would not become her. Hers was 
a regal style of beauty, with just enough of the 
olive tint to harmonize favorably with her grand, 
glorious eyes, and the unrivalled hair which 
swept around her like a veil, with its rich purple 
black hue, and its rare length. 

Valerie delighted in dark, rich colors, and 
heavy, magnificent textures. It must have been 
a sacrifice for her to lay them aside and don the 
simple white silk and pearl ornaments that her 
companions would wear in their attendance on 
the bride. But whatever was her feeling, she 
carried herself bravely. Most people would have 
thought her infinitely more beautiful than the 
pale bride who on that night looked like a droop- 
ing lily. There was a gorgeousness in her type 
of beauty, that would more surely enchain the 
common observer—the few would have preferred 
the intellectual charm of Indiana’s face. 
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There was to be no removal to another house , 
The rich planter, Leslie, would not part from his 
only and well beloved child, and the newly mar- 
ried couple remained there as usual, Victor hay- 
ing been an inmate of their home for some time. 
The young bride had forgotten the circumstance 
that had so disturbed her—that look of mingled 
hatred and envy cast upon her on that morning. 
Yet again she encountered the same, without 
bringing to her that deadly fear. 

“Tam surely safe now,” she murmured, to 
herself, as she caught those eyes fixed upon her 
face, and saw their owner turn away suddenly, 
as if conscious of being detected. “ Victor is 
mine own, and nothing can part us.” And she 
wore a look as calm and composed as if no ele- 
ment of hate were at work against her peace. 

But now all thoughts, all hopes, all fears were 
centered in another object. Before a year had 
run its round, there was a “ well-spring of pleas- 
ure,” as the author of Proverbial Philosophy 
calls it, in the house, a babe was born that called 
forth all the tenderness of her soul. Valerie’s 
congratulations were deepest and loudest; and 
the young, pale mother, beautiful in her new 
emotion, more gentle and tender in her manner 
than before, was an object on which none could 
gaze without the sincerest admiration. Not in 
the first days of their marriage, ere the honey 
moon had expired, had Victor seemed more 
earnestly and tenderly to regard the lovely, Ma- 
donna-like wife, than now, that this new and 
mysterious love had been superadded. 

The child grew in strength and beauty. Its 
large brown eyes were like its mother’s, and the 
rare, delicate complexion was also hers. For 
the rest it was like the father. Valerie had 
strangely attached the child to her, when it was 
scarce half a year old; and at the age of two 
years, it was still ardently devoted to one who 
was apparently in love with her little playmate. 
She left nothing undone to bind the child’s affec- 
tions most firmly to herself. It was the effect of 
her deep crafttodoso. Valerie was one of those 
people who never do anything without a motive, 
and with her, it was always a selfish one. 

Through the little Virginia, she trusted to 
reach the heart of the father; and her passion 
for Victor became so apparent, that it again ex- 
cited the suspicions of Indiana. 

It was a lovely morning in June. The air 
was full of perfume, and the warm south wind 
came laden with that delicious languor so pecu- 
liar to the atmosphere of Louisiana, and brought 
the odor of a thousand flower-laden gardens. 
Victor, even more than the rest of the family, 
had been unusually affected by the warm, enerva- 
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ting air; and on this morning, had thrown him- 
self on a sofa in one of the coolest apartments in 
the house. Indiana had retired to her own 
apartment, and Mr. and Mrs. Leslie had not yet 
left theirs. Valerie and the child were missing ; 
but all supposed that they too were lying down, 
for, although it was so early, it was difficult to 
overcome the languid effects of the atmosphere. 
Victor tossed awhile on his uneasy couch, and 
then made his way to the garden, hoping to find 
a cooler ait among its green shades. As he 
came near an arbor, he heard the faintest echo 
ofasong. The voice sounded like a soft mur- 
mur—scarcely less so than the sweet south wind 
breathing through the shrubbery. He turned 
aside to listen, and the whole scene was revealed. 
On the grass, in an attitude of the most per- 
fect and careless repose, lay Valerie Montford. 
Her dress, the most delicate of morning costumes, 
transparent as air, displayed her neck and arms, 
smooth and polished, if not as white as alabaster. 
Her raven hair was lying in long, thick masses 
upon the grass, while one glossy tress was flung 
across her bosom. The child slept by her side 
—the little Virginia—and the lullaby which 
the red lips was still murmuring, had hushed 
her to this peaceful rest. It was a picturesque 
arrangement which Valerie had thus effected. 


She knew Victor’s artistic taste, and she knew 
too that he would not long miss his child with- 


out coming to find her. She looked up as he 
approached, and started as if about to fly. 

“Nay, don’t move, Valerie,” he cried. “It 
is a pity to spoil such an exquisite picture as 
you and Genie make. But how came you here, 
and why is not Genie with her mother ?” 

“TI left her mother asleep,” she answered, 
obeying his command to lie still. “Genie, too, 
was fretting to be with me. You know, Victor, 
the child loves me better than any of you.” 

Victor had sunk upon one knee to kiss the 
bright red cheek of the little girl. Valerie, how- 
ever, chose to appropriate the tender caress, for 
she seized his hand with her soft, yielding fingers, 
and drew him down as if by an irresistible im- 
pulse, until his lips touched hers. Then, with 
inimitable acting, as if frightened by her own 
bold act, she covered her face with her exquisite- 
ly shaped and jewelled hands, and exclaimed, 
“ O, what shall I do? what shall I do?” 

Victor was embarrassed. Had Indiana been 
present, he would have thought the act only in 
sport; but so much of passion mingled in the 
momentary expression which he caught of her 
face, that he felt hurt and pained. His counte- 
nance assumed a graver cast, as he revolved this 
in his mind—then he felt ashamed that he should 


have had a single thought against the purity and 
delicacy of his wife’s adopted sister, for as such 
was Valerie considered in the family. Yet he 
could not help owning to himself that she was so 
bewildering in her beauty, that many a man who 
had not a wife so well beloved as his own, might 
have lost his heart through her attractions. Even 
he dared not wait for another demonstration of 
their power. He felt that safety was only to be 
secured by flight; and seizing the sleeping child, 
under pretence of her taking cold, he carried her 
off in spite of Valerie’s reproaches. He went 
immediately to his wife’s room. Ove look at 
that sweet, pure, intellectual face restored him 
from the dizzy dream which had, for a moment, 
almost intoxicated the calm, grave Victor Moul- 
ton. How he despised himself for the momenta- 
ry infidelity to his angelic wife. And Valerie! 
how did all this affect her ? 

Clasping her jewelled hands together, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ what have I done? I have repelled 
him forever. O, why was I not more prudent # 
I must form another plan. I know! I know 
what I can do! but at what a fearful risk to my 
safety—what a risk to my soul! Yet, O, why, 
why did he not prefer me? Surely the tame 
charms of Indiana Leslie could not compare 
with mine. Fool! fool! why was he duped in- 
to worshipping that pink and white beauty? 
But let her beware !” 

An hour later, and Valerie had crossed the 
garden, and gliding under the shade of the over- 
hanging trees, had reached that end of the plan- 
tation devoted to the dwellings of the slaves. 
Meeting several of these, she stopped and gave a 
few kind words to each. Valerie had always 
done this, for her purpose was to make herself a 
greater favorite with these people than Indiana. 
At the extreme end of the path that wound by 
the little white huts, she entered the last one in 
the range. An old woman was stooping over 
the fire, cooking some little savory mess for her 
breakfast. She turned at hearing Valerie’s step. 

“Bress you, honey!” she exclaimed, coming 
forward. ‘Is dat you out so airly dis morning ? 
well, morning air dey say is good to make han- 
some cheeks.” 

“ And so you are trying it, aunty ?”’ 

“O, now honey, don’t be pokin’ fun at aunt 
Sylvy’s brack face.” 

“But, aunty, I want you to help me about 
something. When you and I were talking last 
year about the man who poisoned his wife, you 
told me that you had something that would take 
away the strength gradually, without showing 
any ill effects in the person taking it. I want it 
for my little animals that are to be stuffed for 
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my] museum; something that will not destroy 
their beauty, and give them an easy death, too. 
I cannot bear to have them shot, and besides, it 
always makes an ugly spot in them.” 

“Lor, yes, I will; but, honey, do be careful 
for you might do mischief. S’pose that ar baby 
should get it? kill the little beauty right away.” 

“Never fear, aunty, nobody shall have it but 
the one I intend it for.” And Aunt Sylvia gave 
her the poison, a colorless liquid, in a little phial, 
and after many charges, allowed her to depart. 

The apartment of Indiana was one of the 
largest and loftiest in the house. It was hung 
throughout with draperies of the whitest muslin, 
beautifully embroidered. The bed was drawn 
into the centre of the room, beneath an over- 
hanging canopy of transparent muslin that reach- 
ed to the floor, and was suspended from a silver 
wreath above. All the chairs and couches were 
covered with pale green silk of a rich pattern, 
and these were protected by delicate net work. 
A splendid marble-topped bureau, commode and 
dressing-table, and a marble statue in each cor- 
ner, completed the contents ofthat room; but 
there were broad folding doors that led toa 
magnificent bath and dressing-room, in which 
was a rich mirror, reaching from floor to ceiling. 

On the cool, luxurious bed, lay the mistress of 
this delicious retreat; a mass of white muslin 
out of which shone the large, beautiful eyes, and 
the clear, pale face. For, within a few weeks 
past, Indiana had yielded to a languor unknown 
before, even in this enervating climate. Daily 
she had struggled against the insidious weakness 
that had begun to palsy her energies; but at 
length she had resigned herself to the bed from 
which she was now unable to rise, except as she 
was taken up in the arms of her husband. 

What was the disorder that was thus sapping 
the citadel of life in this lovely woman, no one 
could divine. Even the physicians were at fault. 
Mr. Leslie had summoned two or three from 
New Orleans, fearing that her symptoms were 
the precursors of the fever familiar to that city ; 
but they confessed that there must be some secret 
source of disease, of which they were ignorant. 

Meantime, the whole family united in bestow- 
ing every care and attention upon the invalid. 
Valerie even abandoned the child to the care of 
the nurse, and hung around the bed, evincing 
the utmost anxiety and tenderness toward Indi- 
ana. So unceasing was her devotion, that Indi- 
ana remembered with regret her former suspi- 
cions of Valerie, and tried, in her weak, languid 
way, to show that she apprec ‘ted her attentions. 

The night was exceedingly warm, and Indi- 
ana lay panting for breath. Except for the dif- 
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ficult breathing, she lay motionless as a statue. 
There was no light in the room, but a silver 
lamp, softly shaded, hung in the dressing-room, 
and diffased a pale, faintlight. Victor had sunk 
into a large chair beside the bed, and Indiana 
had apparently fallen intoa gentle slumber. All 
was still as the grave, save the tremulous breath 
from the bed; but as Victor sat in the range of 
the dressing-room doors, he saw Valerie steal 
noiselessly in. Thinking that she was fearful 
of disturbing the patient, he only sat and watch- 
ed. He saw her look around, and caught the 
expression of her face as she stood beneath the 
lamp. It made a strange impression upon him. 
Her forehead looked wrinkled and old, from the 
effect of some powerful emotion. Her lips were 
blue and compressed, and her cheek showed a 
pallor that he had never before witnessed upon 
its clear olive surface. Could this emotion be 
all for Indiana’s illness? He watched until he 
saw her raise her eyes—those beautiful eyes that 
never looked upon his before without a tender 
sweetness. Now they were perfectly demoniacal 
in their expression. If Victor had ever accord- 
ed the palm of beauty to Valerie, the charm was 
now destroyed—the spell was broken. There 
was a thrilling tenderness, deeper than ever, in 
the look which he turned upon the still form of 
his stricken darling, and he involuntarily laid 
his arm over her pillow, and moved nearer to 
her side, as if to guard her from some baleful in- 
fluence that might be hovering around her. 

Still he could not long keep his eyes from 
watching to see if that hateful look had disap- 
peared from Valerie’s face. As he turned them 
towards the door of the dressing-room, he saw 
her place some small glittering thing, like a sil- 
ver bodkin, within a phial, and withdrawing it, 
she stirred with the same bodkin, a glass of eau 
sucree which had been left on a table for Indiana. 
A dreadful suspicion entered his mind—a sus- 
picion full of a thousand terrors. He sat in pow- 
erless amazement as she approached the bed, 
stealing softly on tiptoe, without observing him. 

“Indiana, darling, will you take this cool 
drink? Let me raise you up.” 

Fortunately, Indiana’s slumber was too deep 
for her to be aroused directly ; and Victor, start- 
ing up from his unseen place in the shadow of 
the drapery, followed her softly into the dressing- 
room, and ere she was aware of his presence, he 
snatched the glass from her hand. The next 
moment she lay prostrate and fainting upon the 
floor. It was a momentary faintness, and she 
opened her eyes to see him holding the glass to 
his own lips. Horror gave her strength to shriek 
out to him to forbear. To test her still further, 
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he moved away from the arms that were now 
trying to clasp his knees hoping to make him 
drop the glass. He still held it to his lips. 

“Victor! Victor!” she cried, “ touch it not!” 

He s-ooped down where he could look straight 
into those wicked eyes, and holding the glass 
far above his head out of her reach, he said : 

“Why should I not taste it, Valerie? It was 
for my wife, was it not?” | 

His cool, calm manner restored her to herself. 

“Tt is medicine,” she said, rallying. “The 
doctor left it for Indiana, to be given when she 
is restless and disturbed.” 

“ But she is sleeping sweetly, now—why dis- 
turb her?” 

“T thought she was restless, by her breathing,” 
she gasped out. 

“ She will not need it. Iam thirsty, Valerie, 
and will have some prepared for her long before 
she awakes. It will be so sweet from your hands, 
my beauty!” he said, half gallantly, half iron- 
ically, as he again brought the glass to his lips. 

“ You shall not!” she shrieked, in a frenzy 
that revealed her secret. ‘“ You shall not, Vic- 
tor. It is poison!” 

She started up from the floor, and now stood 
before him, her eyes gleaming like those ofa 
wild animal. 

Victor said, calmly, “And this was for my 
wife, and it was not the first time that you have 
administered it. This is the secret of Indiana’s 
unaccountable illness. Why did you do this, 
Valerie 

His calmness deceived her. She could not 
now believe him ignorant of her purpose, but he 
was so composed, that she fora moment, indulg- 
ed the wild hope that he would not condemn 
her too severely, when he knew that it was for 
love of him. In an agony of mingled passion 
and fear, she gazed into his eyes. 

“Victor! Victor! speak! You love me, do 
you not? O, say that you would love me if 
there were no obstacle—if there were no life be- 
tween us!’ 

“Valerie, what do you mean? are you mad ? 
Is it because you are so madly, so wickedly in 
love with me, that you dare to tamper with my 
wife's existence?” 

She knew by these words, and still more by 
the cold, grave, rebuking tone in which he spoke, 
that she had gone too far, and had overshot her 
mark; and she burst into a flood of as bitter 
tears as ever fell from the eyes of a passionate 
and scorned woman. For a moment she was 
tempted to fall at his feet and confess that she 
had indeed perilled her soul and incurred the 
guilt of murder. The next moment she heard 
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Indiana stirring in the next room, and a weak, 
plaintive tone, calling “ Dear Victor.” It steel- 
ed her again when he tarned to go to his wife. 
She felt a thrill of joy to remember how near- 
ly she had brought her rival to death—how more 
than probable it was that she would never recov- 
er from that deadly weakness. And then! 
could she not plead such love as mortal woman 
never before felt? such love as would make the 
calm, cold attachment of Indiana seem like ice? 
Joy filled her heart, but it was a guilty joy ; the 
joy that is like Dead Sea apples—beauty with- 
out, but ashes within. She heard the soft, low 
voice of Indiana, replying to Victor’s tender 
words, and she rejoiced that ere long those tones 
would be hushed forever; and might it not be 
that those tender words would be addressed to 
herself? How could he help loving the radiant 
daughter of the south, after loving the cold-blood- 
ed Indiana? The sounds all ceased, and she 
supposed Indiana now slept. She did so, and 
Victor, trembling with the excess of his emo- 
tions, went back to Valerie. She stood just 
where he had left her, and her eagle eye watched 
his countenance as he approached, as if she could 
read from it her sentence of death or pardon. 
He shut the door, that his wife might not be 
disturbed. 

“Valerie,” he said, “you, who profess to 
love me so much, have shown only your hate to 
another. Did you think of the consequence of 
your mad, insane act? Did it occur to you that 
if discovered in it, you were liable to imprison- 
ment for life? Did you know that if successful, 
you would expiate your guilt as murderers ex- 
piate theirs? And do you know it is in my power 
to bring you to this—to disgrace you forever !”’ 

Her eyes were looking full at him, as he utter- 
ed these words, and she heard them, every one. 
The low, but distinct tones fell like fire upon her 
heart; but her hand did not tremble nor her 
cheek blanch. 

“I have bat one plea, Victor—one only—my 
deep, lasting, unutterable love.” 

“Silence! such a confession should bring 
shame and confusion to any woman. One word 
more of a love that brings a blush to my own 
cheek to hear spoken of, and I will acquaint Mr. 
Leslie with your horrid design upon his daugh- 
ter’s life. Love! never again desecrate its holy 
name by coupling it with a passion so base as 
yours. Leave this room! I cannot breathe in 
your presence.” He rang the bell as he spoke, 
and ordered the servant who answered it to go 
for a physician whom he named. Valerie left 
the room as he bade her, but as she opened the 
door, she turned upon him one of those despair- 
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ing, sorrowfully tender looks that often disarm 
the most indignant. 

“ Away, woman!” he cried, as ifin terror, 
and she disappeared. 

The physician arrived, and Victor told him, 
without scruple, his suspicions that Indiana had 
been poisoned ; but positively refused to crim- 
inate any person whatever. 

“The object now, is to counteract it, not to 
trace its source, doctor. I believe—nay, I know 
that she has taken it in minute doses for weeks. 
Can you obviate its effects ?” 

“Perhaps I can. It depends on her having 
constant care, in administering the remedies 
which I shall prescribe. The antidote must be 
as minute as the poison, and if you promise that 
no one else shall administer it but yourself, I 
will undertake her case. Of course you feel, my 
friend, that only God can bless the means we 
use ” 

He found his patient even more exhausted 
than he had anticipated, and stayed by her 
through the night. Victor forbore to acquaint 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie with what he had discover- 
ed. At least, he would wait until his mind was 
made up how to dispose of Valerie. Meantime, 
he was needed constantly in Indiana’s apart- 
ment, and he tried only to banish frem his mind 
what was sv dreadful to remember, until his wife 
should recover. Mrs. Leslie sat constantly by 
her daughter’s sick bed, in patient wonder at 
Victor’s unceasing watchfulness. The good la- 
dy little thought what a horrible death she was 
contending with, or how deep the struggle she 
was going through. Stranger still, she deemed 
Valerie’s absence—she who had been so devoted 
to the invalid. But no one answered her ques- 
tions, and like a sensible woman she forbore to 
ask more. At last, Indiana was pronounced out 
of danger. The news spread through the house, 
and was repeated to Valerie many times. She 
sat like one in a dream, looking wasted and worn. 
Her beauty had faded since that night, and large, 
dark hollows had gathered beneath her eyes. 

Had Victor seen her during this time, he might 
have suspected that she was trying the same 
process on her own frame, that she had tried up- 
on Indiana; but ‘he saw her not; and if, in some 
pause in his tender cares over the beloved invalid, 
his thoughts wandered towards Valeric, it was 
with a pitying sentiment unmixed with hatred, 
yet with a strong abborrence of her sin. And 
Victor must have been more than man, had he 
not felt as he did. On the seventh day, Indiana 
was pronounced out of danger. The medicines 
had worked favorably, and although her physi- 
cian thought she might long experience weak- 
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ness, yet her good constitution was taken into 
the account, and argued well for the future. 
When the doctor was congratulating her, Mrs. 
Leslie ran into the room, and begged him to go 
to Valerie. He went, and found her apparently 
dying. She was entreating for one word with 
Victor ; but long before he came, she had passed 
to another tribunal. To his iatest hour, Victor 
never revealed the fearful secret of those unhap- 
py weeks, except to her from whom he had no 
concealment, She wept at the sad fate of one 
whom she had loved as a sister, and unlike what 
is generally believed of her sex, she did not con- 
demn her too severely for loving her husband. 
Even the attempt upon her own life, she tried to 
cover with a mantle of charity, generously as- 
serting that she must have been insane, when 
she gave her the poison, and that her madness 
reached the climax when she destroyed herself. 
Mrs. Leslie wondered and questioned, but the 
secret remained inviolate. The daughter, who 
knew that her mother had loved Valerie almost 
as well as she had loved her own child, could 
not bear to shake her mother’s faith in the na- 
ture she had guided and nurtured. Only the 
old negress suspected what had happened, and 
for her own sake, she kept silent. It was the 
only sorrowful remembrance in the lives of the 
devoted pair; and their child grew up so good 
and beautiful, that through her, at least, their 
lives passed as brilliant as an eastern story. 
BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
The following is a table of the comparative 
losses of life sustained in the battles of the 
Revolution : 


British American 

Loss. 

Lexington, April 19, 1775, 273s 84 
Banker Hill, June 17, 1775, 1054 
Flatbush, August 12, 1776, 400 200 
White Plains, August 26, 1776, 400 400 
Trenton, December 26, 1776, 1000 9 
Princeton, January 5, 1777, 400 100 
Hubbardstown, August 17, 1777, 800 800 
Bennington, August 16, 1777, 800 §=100 
Brandywine, September 11,1777, 500 1100 
Stillwater, September 17, 1777, 600 350 
Germantown, October 5, 1777, 600 1250 


Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777,(surrendered) 5752 
Red Hook, October 22, 1777, 500 32 
Monmouth, Jane 25, 1778, 


Rhode Island, August 27, 1778, 260 214 
Briar Creek, March 30, 1779, 138 400 
Stony Point, July 15,1779, 600 100 
Camden, August 16, 1779, 375 610 
King’s Mountain, October 1, 1780, 950 96 
Cowpens, January 17, 1781, 800 72 
Guilford C H., March 15,1781, 532 400 
Hobkirk Hills, Apri! 25, 1781, 400 460 
Eutaw Springs, September, 1781, 1000 550 


Yorktown, Oct., 1781, (surrendered) 7072 
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I WINNA TELL WHAT JENNIE SAID. 


BY FUZ. 


When Jennie took the narrow path 

That hameward through the barley led, 
And Willie joined the sonsie lass, 

I winna tell what Jennie said. 


When Willie took sweet Jennie’s hand, 
Sweet Jennie hung her bonnie head; 
When Willie said he lo’ed her dear, 
I winna tell what Jennie said. 


When Willie kissed sweet Jennie’s lips, 
Baith Jennie’s cheeks were unco red; 
And when he kissed her owre again, 
I winna tell what Jennie said. 


When Willie asked the bonnie lass 

Life’s rough and smooth wi’ him to tread, 
Sweet Jennie, wi’ her een sae blue— 

I winna tell you what she said. 
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THE DESERTER. 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 


BY FRANCIS ADALBERT COREY. 


Tue shadows of twilight were settling slowly. 
They crept dim and dusky into the rosy parlor 
of a mansion situated upon the banks of the 
Hudson, casting an unusual gloom over the gen- 
erally pleasant apartment, though in perfect 
keeping with the feelings of Major Lee, its own- 
er, as he paced rapidly back and forth the length 
of the room, his brow slightly clouded by ear- 
nest thought. It was clearly evident that some 
affair of mere than ordinary moment troubled 
him, for he had been walking there, in that same 
preoccupied way, for more than an hour. Pres- 
ently he turned, and gave the bell-rope an impa- 
tient jerk. A servant appeared in answer to the 
summons. 

“ Bid Nellie to come here,” was the command 
he made. 

The servant departed, and in a few moments 
the door again opened, and a young girl entered. 
She could not have been more than seventeen, 
and yet was possessed of all the rich beauty of 
ripened womanhood. Her features were fault- 
lessly regular and finely moulded—eyes of deep- 
ly liquid blue peeped from under the long lashes, 
curls of that beautifal brown which looks golden 
in the sunlight, fell upon her white shoulders, 


and her carriage was perfectly erect, graceful, 
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and lady-like. She came forward with a bright, 
happy smile parting her rosy lips. 

“What do you wish, dear papa?” she asked. 

“To have a little talk with you, Nellie. I 
may not have another chance. You know I am 
going away to-morrow.” 

“Yes.” And the joyous face clouded a little. 
“T am sorry, papa, so sorry! I shall be very 
lonesome when you are gone; but your country 
needs you most, and for her sake, I will give 
you up without a murmur.” 

“You are a dear, unselfish body, and a dear 
lover of your native land !” said the father, with 
some emotion. 

“Thope so. My years are few in number, 
but I have lived long enough to learn to hate the 
haughty British tyrants as much as I am capa- 
ble of disliking anybody. America has been un- 
der their feet quite long enough! I look eagerly 
forward to the time when she shall take her 
proper place among the nations of the earth. 
There must be strife first. Blood has already 
been spilled, and more will follow. You are go- 
ing to battle in the noble cause, and I shall bid 
you godspeed, with a brave heart.” 

“T am sure you will, Nellie. But I have call- 
ed you here to talk of something else. I may 
not have time to say all I wish in the morning, 
I shall be so busy.” He paused a moment, and 
the girl’s eyes sought the floor. 

“ What is it, papa?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“Nellie, you have always been a good and 
obedient child, but in one thing you have done 
very wrong. Without my consent you have 
formed an unfortunate attachment, and it must 
be broken off. I did not dream of such a result 
when I invited Maurice Campbell to visit us. I 
have remarked for several days how you stood 
toward each other, but he is not the husband I 
would have chosen for you.” 

“What are your objections to him ?” Nellie 
ventured to ask. 

“I do not consider he is worthy of you, my 
child. I have lived longer than you, and am 
the best judge of one of my own sex. Therefore 
I warn you against young Campbell, for I do 
not consider him deserving of such a prize.” 

“Did he ever commit a bad action, to your 
knowledge ?” 

“O, no indeed! I know but very little about 
him. If he were a true, right feeling man, would 
he not have been fighting the battles of his coun- 
try long ere this ?” 

“He is going to-morrow, papa. He could 
not leave before. He will join the patriot army 
under the brave Washington. You see you can-\ 
not charge him with inactivity now !” 
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“Tf this is the trath. Who told you, Nellie t” 

“ He did, hiraself,” answered the girl, blushing. 

“ Where have you seen him lately ?” 

“We have met quite often. I didn’t know 
you'd be displeased.” 

“I am not—only sorry. But you mustn’t 
see him again.” 

“T have promised to meet him to-night, papa, 
to bid him good-by. Afver this I will make no 
more appointments, until I can do so without 
incurring your displeasure.” 

“Thank you, Nellie. I love you all the bet- 
ter for your ready compliance. It has taken a 
great load from my heart. Were I only sure 
young Campbell is to be trusted, I would gladly 
give you to him, if your heart is interested. As 
it is, IT cannot. There is also another reason. I 
have partly promised your hand to some one else.” 

“If I give up Maurice for your sake, papa, 
you must not expect me to receive any other 
lover instead.” 

“You shall act your own pleasure in regard 
to that. I never shall attempt to force you to 
marry any one. But Ralph Burton has made 
overtures for your hand, and I have given him 
encouragement to persevere. It would afford 
me much pleasure, if you would learn to regard 
his attentions favorably.” 

“Ralph Burton! Why, papa, I am surprised 
at you! He is a mean, cowardly fellow, not fit 
to have a wife !” 

“I fear you misjudge him. He is a very 
strong patriot.” 

“I doubt that. If there ever was a hypocrite, 
he is that one. So strong is my belief, that I 
solemnly promise, if he does not turn out to be 
a royalist to his heart’s ease, in the end, I will 
marry any one you may choose.” 

Major Lee laughed a litde at the earnest face 
with which his daughter said this, and returned: 

“Please to remember your promise. I may 
yet call for its fulfilment.” 

And so they parted—the father to finish his 
preparations for an early start in the morning, 
and the daughter to seek her lover in the garden. 
The parting of the young couple was very af- 
fecting. They talked long and earnestly of the 
future, and at last, Nellie said : 

“T can never marry you without my father’s 
consent, Maurice ; but you, and you only, will 
ever possess my heart. I will remain true to 
you through all trials. For my sake try to dis- 
tingaish yourself upon the field of battle, and 
thus gain papa’s approval. It is our only hope.” 

And the young man promised, holding the 
girl’s hand clasped tightly in his own, and look- 
ing into her truthful eyes. Early the next morn- 


ing the father and lover both departed, though 
by different stages, and sweet Nellie Lee was 
left alone in the home of her childhood, with on- 
ly two old servants to protect her in their absence. 

Three months went slowly by, very slowly in- 
deed to our fair heroine. She saw nothing of 
the absent, though hearing from them quite fre- 
quently. Major Lee wrote many long, loving 
letters, and sent home to her, but Maurice was 
silent, for she had refused to correspond with 
him while away. But her father spoke of him 
frequently, and each time with growing respect, 
dwelling upon his bravery and noble exploits, 
expatiating upon them in glowing terms, as 
something Nellie would like best to hear about. 
He seemed to have really begun to like the young 
man, when one day the girl received a letter 
from him which dashed all her bright hopes to 
the ground. The following is an extract : 

“By the way, Nellie, dear, the suspicions 
which I always confessed I entertained of this 
Maurice Campbell, were not without a cause. I 
was, however, beginning to look upon him with 
amore favorable eye (for, to tell the truth, the 
fellow has done some very noble deeds lately), 
when, nearly a week since, he suddenly deserted, 
one night-left the army! Of course he is dis- 
— forever. Iam sorry for your sake, Nel- 
ie, for I have had = eye on de rascal, and, 
had he gone on as well as he begun, I could have 
received him quite gladly as ason-inlaw. As 
it is, I am sure you will never think of wedding 
him, for I know you detest a traitor as much as 
myself, and I fear he will yet become one. I 
really can’t conceive what made him desert, for 
cowardice was certainly not one of his failings. 
Strive to forget him, for my sake, darling.” 

We will say nothing of the surprise, grief, 
shame of Nellie, as she read this. Had Maurice 
Campbell, the man whom she had learned to 
love so much, had he indeed proved so false, and 
recreant to every sense of honor? God forgive 
him! Three days afterward, as she and black 
Hester the cook sat alone in the kitchen of the 
farmhouse (old Pomp the only male servant be- 
ing gone), there came a hurried rap upon the 
outer door. Before Hester could reach it, it was 
pushed hastily open, and a man entered, dusty, 
and travel-stained. One single glance into his 
face was all that was required for Nellie to recog- 
nize him. It was Maurice! The high-minded 
girl neither went forward nor spoke, but waited 
for the young man to approach. He seized both 
her hands in eager greeting, as he exclaimed : 

“ How glad I am to see you again, Nellie!” 

The girl looked him steadily in the face, but 
made no answer. 

“ What is the matter, darling? Have you no 
word of welcome?” 

“None,” was the cold reply. 
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“ Explain yourself. What is the meaning of 
this?” asked the young man, with apparent sur- 
prise. ‘Affairs must have taken a strange turn, 
if Miss Lee forgets her friends so soon.” 

“ You and I are friends no longer, Mr. Camp- 
bell,” she returned. “I claim no companion- 
ship with deserters and traitors !” 

Young Campbell gave a start of surprise. 

“What! have you found that out so very 
soon ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, I have already learned of your treachery. 
O, Maurice, Maurice!” she cried, now complete- 
ly breaking down; “how could you have be- 
come so base? I had such strong hopes of you 
when you went away. Now they are all crush- 
ed. Henceforth we must be entire strangers.” 

“Don’t say that, Nellie, O, don’t say that! 
There may be some extenuating circumstance— 
you may yet forgive me.” 

“T can neither forget nor forgive. If your sin 
had been anything else, perhaps I might, but 
this seems the worst thing you could have done 
—forsaking your country, when she is so much 
in need of your services !’’ 

“ Wait a little, Nellie, before you believe me 
entirely bad. Something may yet happen to 
prove the contrary. But I have no time to talk 
of this now. For two days a lawless band of 
tories has been on my track, and they cannot be 
far away at this moment. I am too weary to go 
mach further to-night. Can you forget your 
resentment enough to conceal me somewhere ?” 

“My God! Are you, then, in danger, Mau- 
rice? Yes, yes, those dreadful men must not 
get you in their clutches! We will hide you if 
it is possible. Do you suppose the house will be 
searched 

“ It is more than likely.” 

“Then I can think of no place where you 
would be likely to remain secure. Heaven help 
me, or I shall go wild!” 

“ Don’t take it so much to heart, Nellie,” 
said the young man, soothingly. Then, after 
thinking a moment, he exclaimed : 

“T have an idea. Hester the cook and I are 
of about the same size. Send her to one of the 
neighbors, and I will take her place. Are you 
willing to go, Hester ?” 

“‘ Laws, massa, I’d do anything missus tole me.” 

“Then I suppose it is all settled. You had 
better go at once, before the soldiers find you here. 
Only give me one of your longest dresses first.” 

Her request was complied with, and in less 
than five minutes the old negro had left the 
house. Then Nellie showed Maurice to a cham- 
ber where the desired change might be made. 
When he came forth, a few minutes afterwards, 
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the disguise was complete. His face and hands 
were stained toa becoming brown, he wore a 
wig which was unmistakably “woolly,” a hand- 
kerchief was thrown over his head, after the fash- 
ion of a turban, and he was dressed in the coarse 
cotton gown then much worn by the colored 
classes. No one could have even mistrusted the 
cheat. Nellie looked up in astonishment. 

“ The metamorphosis is complete! Your best 
friends would not know you !” 

“Good Lor’! I reckon fact dey wouldn’t, 
missus,” he said, imitating exactly, Hester’s 
voice and manner. 

At this moment the sound of a bugle was 
heard near at hand. 

“ They are coming,” said Maurice, looking out. 

Nellie approached the window. A party of 
horsemen were coming at fall gallop down the 
road, and only a short distance off, even then. 

“O, what if they should suspect you, after all, 
Maurice ?”’ cried the girl, in a territied voice. 

“ Would you be very sorry?” asked the young 
man, softly. 

“Of course! Were you only a stranger, I 
should regret it.” 

“Would you not grieve more for me than for 
a common friend ?” 

“Why should I? We never can be more to 
each other. But we have no time to speak of 
this now. O, be careful, very careful, Maurice, 
wont you—for your own sake ?”’ 

The horsemen had by this time reached the 
yard, and were dismounting. Soon there came 
a heavy knock upon the door. Maurice paused, 
with his hand upon the latch. 

“ Now be brave and calm—fear nothing, my 
Nellie,” he said. “ Rest assured no one shall 
insult you when I am by.” 

Before the girl could make any return to this, 
the knock was repeated, louder and more imper- 
ative. Maurice gave one of the chairs a kick, 
and then opened the door. 

“Seems to me it takes a good while to stir 
you up,” said a man of about thirty, standing in 
the porch, and appearing to be the leader of the 
party. “‘ Hope you'll come quicker next time.” 

“1 ’clare to gracious, massa, I started jest as 
soon as I could. Dese ole legs wont carry me 
so fast as dey used to. I stumbled over a chair, 
anyhow, I’s in sich a tew.” 

“ Well, never mind ; where’s your master?” 

“Gone souf dis long time, to fight de Eng- 
lishers.”” 

“In whose charge has he left his house and 
property ?” 

“ Missus, mine, and ole Pomps. We're sort 
of in company, you see.” 
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The tory leader laughed a little, and then said : 

“Well, don’t stand there in the way. We 
shall be obliged to see your mistress, I suppose, 
if Major Lee is away.” 

He strode past her, and entered the kitchen. 
Nellie had heard his voice at the door, and had 
recognized it at once. It was Ralph Burton! 
Indeed she had not suspected the genuineness of 
his patriotic sentiments without just cause. He 
was in truth a tory of the rankest kind. He had 
only pretended to be a patriot for a little while, 
hoping thus to gain the good will of Major Lee, 
and through him, that of his daughter. He had 
kept up the show of patriotism until circumstan- 
ces had compelled him to take a more open 
course. Nellie’s heart throbbed painfully, and 
she was almost faint from grief and fear, yet out- 
wardly she continued calm, and she advanced to 
meet Captain Burton without a sign of emotion, 
save some little surprise. 

“Are you alone, Miss Lee?” he asked, in a 
respectful tone. 

“Yes sir, Hester and I,” returned Nellie, very 
quietly. 

“T regret being obliged to put you to trouble, 
miss, but—” 

“Well, sir, what do you wish?” asked the 
girl, seeing he hesitated. 


“The fact is, we were informed that a noted 
rebel, bearing important papers, was somewhere 
in this vicinity, and we have been in pursuit of 
him for two days, now. An hour since we were 
sure he was not far away, and shortly afterwards 
we saw a man enter the house here, while we 


were on the summit of the hill. He came from 
the road, and much resembled the one we are af- 


ter, though, of course, we were too far\away to 
distinguish him very plainly ” 

“Laws, massa, dat was nobody but Pomp, my 
ole man. Don’t see how you coald think sich a 


black nig as he was a white man. Golly, 


wouldn’t he feel stuck-up, if he on’y know'd it 2” 
And Hester, or the personage who appeared to 
be Hester, laughed quite gleefally at the thought. 
“I think it quite probable we were mistaken, 
but it will do no harm to be on the safe side. 
Will you be kind enough to give us permission 
to search the house ¢” 


“Certainly, for it would be useless to refuse 
when the power is all in your own hands. Bat 
I assure you no one will be found concealed here 
whom you have not already seen. But it is not 
likely such a statement from me will convince you.” 

“If you say you have not given shelter to this 
rebel, I shall be bound to believe you. But we 


must make a show of searching the premises, to 
satisfy the men, you know.” 


Nellie bowed assent to this remark, and gave 
the keys into the hands of the officer, requesting 
him to invite the men to satisfy themselves. 

“TI ’clare for it, missus, hope ye aint goin’ ter 
let ’em nasty sojer chaps come in on de clean 
floors! It'll look wus ’n a hog-pen in less than 
half an hour !” 

“We cannot help it now, Hester,” Nellie re- 
turned. “Try, for my sake, to bear it as pa- 
tiently as you can.” 

Captain Burton beckoned for four or five men 
to enter, and, resigning the keys Nellie had given 
him, into the hands of one of them, he directed 
them to make a thorough search of the pre mises, 
avoiding as much as possible to discover all un- 
necessary privacies. When they had departed, 
he turned to Nellie, and said : 

“Do not fear for yourself, my dear Miss Lee. 
You and yours shall not be harmed, if it is in 
my power to prevent it. I will remain near to 
protect you.” 

“Bress ye, I'd like to see one o’ dem nasty 
devils raisin’ their fingers at her, dat I would !” 
cried Hester, her eyes snapping. ‘“ Dey nebber’d 
know what hurt ’em, ef I could on’y come near 
enuff their heads wid de broomstick. ’Fore de 
Lor’, I clare dey wouldn’t!” 

“You see what an ally my father left me in 
Hester,” Nellie said, with an uneasy smile. 

“ Yes, if I ever saw fire in any one’s eyes, it 
was hers, just now,” returned the tory, speaking 
in a guarded tone. 

Nellie now arose, and with a gracious air, in- 
vited the captain into the sitting-room. He took 


a seat upon the sofa near her, smiling compla- 
cently to himself, at the favor which was thus 
shown him. He really thought in his own mind, 
he had almost made a conquest of the bewitch- 
ing little rebel, her manner towards him for the 
next half hour was so respectful, and so flatter- 


ing to his vanity. The time slipped away un- 


awares, to one, at least, and they were at last in- 
terrupted from quite an interesting conversation, 
in the continuance of which Captain Burton be- 
came more and more charmed and fascinated 
with the coquettish wiles of his companion, by 
the entrance of Hester, saying : 

“ Did ye eber hear de beat? Dem sojer mon 
aint no better nor de wild beasts, dey’s so ill- 
mannered! Dey’ve found de way into de pan- 
try, and got into dem jars 0’ ’serves ye set away 
so nice, and dey wont last more’n five minutes, 
longer, de way dey’re puttin’ ’em down. Hope 
de Lor’ ebry mouthful’ll stick in der froats !” 

“(, well, never mind, Hester,” said Nellie, 
pleasantly. And then catching up a slip of pa- 
per which the seeming servant had dropped, un- 
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observed by the captain, she went on to say, af- 
ter reading the few words pencilled thereon : 

“ Bat what you have said reminds me that the 
soldiers must be tired and hungry, after such a 
march as they have taken to-day. If you will 
please to excuse me for a few moments, Captain 
Burton, Hester and I will set before them what 
little provisions we have on hand.” 

The tory leader bowed, and begged her not to 
trouble herself, but Nellie remained firm, and 
soon left him alone, while she found her way in- 
to the kitchen. All at once she seemed really 
anxious to extend the hospitalities of the house 
to the enemies of her country; but the reader 
will not be surprised when he knows that the pa- 
per which had been dropped for her to read, con- 
tained these words : 

“Can you think of nothing we can give these 
tories which will act as a sleeping potion? there 
is a chance for taking the whole gang!” 

Nellie and Hester bustled about quite busily 
for some time. Bread, pies, cake, doughnuts 
and cheese were distributed among the men, and 
Nellie sent two of them to the cellar to bring up 
a keg of cider. This last had been heavily drug- 
ged, and Hester passed it around, taking care 
that every man should have his share. What 


remained was left exposed, so that the soldiers 


might help themselves, which most of them did, 
quite freely. Its effects soon began to be per- 
ceptible. They reeled in their chairs, or stretch- 
ed themselves upon the floor, dropping off, one 
by one, into slumber. Captain Burton stormed 


and fumed at first, and endeavored to arouse 


them, but he had drank as freely as any one, 
and was soon snoring as loudly as his cémpan- 
ions. When sure he was safe from detection, 
Maurice threw off his assumed character, and 
said, in his natural voice : 

“ Now find me cord enough to bind these val- 


iant soldiers, and you and I will have nothing 


more to fear from them.” 

Nellie did as directed, and soon all were secure. 

“I wish to ask you one question, Maurice,” 
she then said. “If you have deserted from the 
American army, why should you still be an 
enemy to the British ?” 

“ Because it is my nature, Nellie, and I can- 
not help it,” he answered. “ But I am going to 
let you into a secret. I know where there is a 
band of patriots encamped, not more than four 
miles away. Shall you be afraid to stay here 
alone until I reach and bring them here ?” 

“O, no! but it seems strange that you should 
take all this trouble.” 

“I wish todo my countrymen one good ser- 
vice by which they can remember me,” he an- 


swered with a smile. “TI shall not be gone long. 
I will take one of the best horses in the yard, 
here, and hurry as fast as possible.” 

During the two long hours when Nellie kept 
guard over the sleeping soldiers, she thought 
very frequently of Maurice Campbell. She did 
not quite understand him ; he had grown to be 
something of a mystery to her. If he was really 
a deserter, how dared he to go among the very 
men from whom he had fled? It was all very 
strange to her. Maurice brought a little band 
of about twenty soldiers with him when he re- 
turned. The tories were only fourteen in num- 
ber. They were placed ina wagon together, 
and driven off under a strong guard. Maurice 
went with them, only stopping to bid Nellie good- 
by, first. 

“T have done all I could for you,” she said ; 
“but it was for the last time. I shall never do 
it again. This is our last meeting. Do not 
come again.” 

She coldly shook hands with him, and thus 
they parted. More than a week went by. Nel- 
lie was by the window in the sitting-room, look- 
ing dreamily out, when Hester entered, bearing 
a letter. She gave it to the girl, saying: 

“A man jest lef it at de door fur ye, missus.” 


Nellie opened it. It was from Major Lee, and 
read as follows : 


“TI was laboring under a dreadful mistake 
when I wrote my last letter, dear child. I said 
that young Campbell had deserted. Itis not 
true! I will tell you how I made such a mis- 


take. He was entrusted with important business 
of some secret nature, by the brave Washington, 
It was necessary that no one should know of it, 
until the result was determined, and therefore he 
pretended to desert, as the surest way to keep 
down all suspicion. Now he has returned in 
safety, his business completed, and Washington 
has given him a captaincy for his bravery. He 
has told me all that occurred while he stop 

with you. I still hope some day to claim him 


as a son, darling Nellie,” 


The girl looked up, her eyes fairly dancing for 
joy. Then she noticed for the first time that 
Hester was watching her. 

“De man dat brung de letter is at de door yit, 
missus,” said the negress, with a sly smile, “and 
wants to see ye.” 

Nellie sprung up, and ran to the porch. Mau- 
rice was there waiting, and he fondly clasped her 
in his arms, saying : 

‘Ts it all clear to you now, my darling ?” 

“O, yes, yes! Cun you ever forgive me for 
doubting you ?” 

She raised her earnest face to his to ask the 
question, bat her only answer was a shower of 
tender kisses. 
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ALONE. 


BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 


Alone in my silent chamber, 
Alone in the fading light, 

I watch the crimson sunset 

Which trails on the robes of night. 


While my thoughts like waves are surging— | thirteen years in Texas, but the circumstances 


Like waves on a distant shore, 
Which in long and measured cadence 
Rise and fal] forevermore. 


And they breathe of the departed, 
Of one who once by my side 

Meek and humbly trod life's pathway, 
Then wearily sunk and died. 


She died as the golden sunset 
Dies in the glimmering skies, 

When day in her crimson glory 
On the rim of evening lies. 


Thus into the land of shadows 
She went softly to her rest, 
Fading as calm and peacefully 

As the twilight in the west. 


One by one life’s transient sunbeams 
Crossed my path, a moment play, 

Fall a softened gleam of splendor, 
And then slowly fade away. 


Still I hear the murmured voices, 
Cherished and remembered long; 
See a form now lost forever, 
Yet my heart is firm and strong; 


See her in the fading twilight, 
Feel her spirit-hand in mine, 
Breathing words of hope and comfort 
In her simple faith sublime. 


In the silence of my chamber 
Thus I dream of one that died; 

One I loved in sunny childhood 
More than all the world beside. 


O’er the waves of time forever, 
Where the light of day has fled, 

With the starless night above me, 
I am drifting with the dead. 


Man has three friends in this world—how do 
they conduct themselves in the hour of death, 
when God summons him before his tribunal ? 
Money, his best friend, leaves him first, and 
goes not with him. His relations and friends 
accompany him to the threshold of the grave, 
and then return to their homes. The third, 
which he often forgets during his life, are his 
good works. They alone accompany him to the 
throne of the Judge. 


THE MYSTERY 


[onrerwAt.] 
THE MYSTERY 
IN No. 19 CROFTONHIELS ROW. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Georce StovucntTon is my name; generally 
I write M. D. at the back of it. I have been for 


which I shall plainly narrate occurred before I 
went as surgeon to the Myro Station. A short 
time ago I received a note from Mr. Leech ask- 
ing as a particular favor that I would inform 
him of the Mystery in No. 19 Croftonhiels Row, 
with which at that time I was known to be con- 
nected. In compliance with his request I pro- 
ceed to write out all the dreadful particulars in 
my possession. I suppose it is his intention 
to publish them—with that I have nothing to do. 
If this recital is ever printed (which I have every 
reason to suppose wil! be done), the reading pub- 
lic will be made acquainted, officially as it were, 
of the truth of all those dreadful circumstances 
which they have heretofore only guessed at from 
garbled, curtailed, or exaggerated newspaper 
accounts. 

When I was quite a young man, and just be- 
ginning to get along cleverly in my profession, I 
took an office in Boston, but soon after had a 
tempting offer of partnership made me by Doc- 
tor Burns, if I would locate in Stillwell, New 
Hampshire, which offer I soon accepted, and 
found my quarters pleasant, the town a paragon 
of neatness and thrift, and my practice of such 
dimensions that all fears of failure vanished. 

The most remarkable buildings in this flour- 
ishing eastern village were a row of mammoth 
houses, built of brown stone, and extending a 
whole block, which were built by the wealthiest 
resident of the town, a man by the name of 
David Croftonhiels, and after him named “ Crof- 
tonhiels Row.” These buildings, it is said, were 
built by this eccentric gentleman to represent a 
row by the same name in his native city in Scot- 
land ; and bere in Stillwell they were occupied 
by the wealthiest residents. In No. 19 lived 
David Croftonhiels himself, and a kinder-hearted 
gentleman it has never been my fortune to meet 
with. 

He was a widower when I first came to Still- 
well, and lavished all his love upon an only child, 

a daughter; and May Croftonhiels was indeed 
the belle of Stillwell. With a form and face of 
grace and radiant beauty, lively conversational 
powers, a mind gifted far above the ordinary 
standard, a heart ever open to the appeals of 
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charity and mercy, is it wonderful that May 
was the idol and pet of all who knew her ? 

David Croftonhiels was a great student and 
antiquarian, and was occupied a greater part of 
his time in his study, and as he had constructed 
No. 19 for his own use, you may be sure he had 
secured his own privacy by many ingenious 
modes. There was one servant who generally 
attended him, Wilkie More by name, a young 
Scotchman whom he had taken into his service 
and to whom he was very kind. Wilkie was no 
favorite in the house other than with his master, 
for his dark, restless eyes, his heavy, straight, 
coarse, black hair, thin lips, and pale face, was 
rather repulsive than engaging, and he had a 
creeping, shuffling, sidelong gait with him which 
was treacherous looking, besides ungainly. 

I believe this Wilkie was fond of books, and 

was indulged in an opportunity for various read- 
ing by his master during his attendance on him 
in his secret library, and perhaps this was the 
key to his master’s exceeding partiality for him. 
But I am, I find, spending too much time on 
matters which do not directly relate to this 
recital, and shall have to keep myself as near as 
possible on a straight track to be properly under- 
stood. 
I mentioned previously the loveliness of May 
Croftonhiels. It had made an impression on 
my heart which I had never received before. I 
loved the gentle girl with the whole strength of 
my soul, and I was not long in discovering that 
her preference was for me over all her Stillwell 
admirers. I made known my desires to her 
father, whose consent to pay my addresses to his 
daughter was readily obtained. This time was 
the oasis in my life. Never before had the 
springs of joy welled up in the deserts of my 
heart. Never since have I loved— Bat ’tis 
folly thus in me, an old-stationed Texas surgeon, 
to reopen the wounds which I find with all my 
skill I cannot heal. Let those months of joy in 
my memory be as blank as has been my useless 
life ever since—. 

Our marriage-day had been fixed for the eigh- 
teenth of September. It was now June, and we 
looked forward to the crown-day of our lives 
with that fond anticipation which none but those 
in such situations can appreciate. One day in 
the latter part of Jane I went over to No. 19 in 
order to see that my sweet May was ready fora 
promised ride with me, ere I ordered the horses 
to be saddled. The door of No. 19 was open, 
so I noiselessly entered, intending to surprise my 
darling. I went up stairs without meeting a 
soul. On the second floor May’s boudoir was 
situated. I crept silently towards the heavy 


drapery which concealed the entrance and hid 
myself in the folds as I looked into the room. 

May was dressed in her riding-habit, the long, 
full skirt of sea-green color trailing upon the 
rich carpet; her tasteful hat sat jauntily upon 
her rich brown curls; one hand her gauntlet 
glove encased, with the other she was twining 
some tiny flowers about the gilded cage of her 
lovely fine-voiced canaries, whilst she was speak- 
ing to them in her own pet language, with her 
own bird-voice sweeter than their own. 

O, May, dearest! I see you now, my angel 
one, as you stood there amongst the flowers, the 
zephyrs through the windows filling the room 
with the sweet June breath, all grace, loveliness 
and goodness. How my heart swelled with joy 
and thanks as I stood thus looking at her who 
was so soon to be my own dear wile. As I 
stood thus, and about to break the spell of this 
enchantment, a stealthy form glided by me into 
the room. I cannot account for it now, but as 
the figure brushed past me it seemed as though 
some poisonous, stifling wave had enveloped my 
whole body, and had insinuated a loathsome 
blight into all the particles of my blood. It 
blinded me for a moment with its horror; but 
when I shook off this spell, I saw it was only 
Wilkie More, the weird servant, who had gone 
into the room with a glass of wine and some 
cake as a lunch for his mistress. I was about to 
speak, but some mysterious premonition urged 
me to secrecy and silence; but I watched the 
Scotchman while his mistress partook of the 
fare. 
“Well, Wilkie,” said she, “ how do you suc- 
ceed in your learning ?” 

“ Ah, well (which he pronounced broadly 
“weel”’), Miss May, very well. I have only 
one hope of study, of life, now.” And he came 
near to her, and seemed to glare upon her, I 
thought. 

“ What is that, Wilkie?” asked May, taking 
a sip of wine, and willing to indulge the poor 
fellow by talking to him. 

“T’m in love, Miss May.” 

Poor Wilkie, I thought, in my recess, with 
pardonable vanity, there’s many better men than 
you in the same situation. 

“Tn love, Wilkie, man!’ and an amused 
smile flitted across my darling’s face. “ Who 
are you in love with—Jane the cook, or Betty 
the housemaid? Come, tell me, and I will speak 
a good word for you to your sweetheart.” 

“It’s only you can do it, then, Miss May,” 
replied Wilkie. 

How's that?” 

“It’s you 1 love, Miss May. O, you are my 
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angel! I kiss your feet, dear Miss May—only 

love poor Wilkie. I shall make riches in time 
for you. But you must never marry that doctor ; 
it would kill me indeed, for Wilkie More loves 
you more than his life.” 

And the poor wretch threw himself at his mis- 
tress’s feet, his hair tossed about his head like a 
million writhing serpents, his eyes seemed to 
dilate, and his form trembled like a wave-tossed 
ship. No wonder I felt at that moment the re- 
turn of that incomparable, sickening disgust 
which first assailed me. As he clasped the fair 
dimpled hand of my darling in his own the 
same look of inexplicable horror seemed to creep 
over her face, and she repulsed him from her ; 
but he madly, violently proclaimed his passion, 
and would not leave her when she ordered him 
to do so, but seemed to retain her wrist in his 
painful clasp. 

At this moment I stepped into the room, and 
catching the fellow by the neck, I dashed him 
from her, and sent him like a top whirling round 
the room. When he regained his equilibrium, 
his fists doubled up as though he would strike 
me; but all at once the fire died out, his whole 
frame seemed to sink into stillness, his eyes 
ceased to roll, but somehow seemed to sink far 
back into his head and glare like two dimly seen 
balls of fire. His face became a deep, ashen hue, 
and he slunk away behind the drapery, but I 
caught his muttered words, though he spoke 
them in broad, guttural Scotch, “ She’ll be nae 
wife o’. yours! He, he!” 

After my dear one’s fears were over, we had a 
good laugh at poor More’s passion, and I felt 
more sorrow than anger for the fellow. We took 
our ride, and the incident was forgotten. But 
heavens! what sorrow was in store for us all! 
With the passing months of summer my dar- 
ling’s health commenced to fade. The bloom in 
her cheeks, which vied in its soft carnation with 
the rose, died out. The light in her sweet eyes 
grew dimmer. Her cheeks, before so round and 
full and dimpled, grew hollow. She complained 
of no pains nor aches ; and although my friend, 
Doctor Burns, and myself attended her each day, 
we could recommend nothing but gentle stimu- 
Jants. There appeared to be no actual seated 
disease, but a real wasting away, seemingly a 
drying up of all the sap of life. 

O, those agonizing days and nights—the grief 
of the whole family, the despair of the poor 
father, and last of all, the misery of poor More, 
who, sleeplessly vigilant to obey all orders for 
his sick mistress’s comfort, seemed to be dying 
for grief that she was so ill; his face grew paler 
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wretch for his former audacity when I expe- 
rienced his present faithfulness. 

July, August and September in the com- 
mencement did she grow worse. On the eigh- 
teenth day of this latter month she was so weak 
she could scarcely speak, but when I went to- 
wards her as she lay upon the bed like an angel 
sleeping, she turned towards me with a languid 
sweetness, and winding her thin arms around my 
neck, she whispered : 

“ Dearest George, you know what this day is ?” 

“Yes, my darling,” I gasped. 

“Tt was to be our wedding-day, you know. 
O, George, my loved one! I shall soon be an- 
other’s bride.” And she sank upon her pillows, 
lifeless. 

“ Early, bright, transient, 
Chaste as morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, 
And went to heaven.” 

Ah, sir, what can be a lone man’s solemn 
griefs to the thousands who perhaps will read 
this narrative. It would but be the oft-repeated 
tale, so I shall pass on to the other mysteries of 
No. 19 Croftonhiels Row, Stillwell, N. H. 

After the death of May in so mysterious a 
manner, there was considerable odium attached 
to No. 19, and for a long time it was vacant save 
by Wilkie More, who remained in the house by 
David Croftonhiel’s orders. The master, first 
soliciting me to go with him to Scotland, whither 
he was going in the endeavor to rebuild his con- 
stitution, which had been sadly shattered by his 
beloved daughter’s death, and after my refusal to 
leave Stillwell, he appointed me agent for his 
property, and I remained in the town, a broken, 
brooding man. I saw Wilkie but seldom now; 
but I was so immersed in my own sorrow that, 
Heaven forgive me! I never thought of the poor 
suffering creatare across the way. But one day 
he came over to me for the key of the study 
door, and I was so struck by the change in him 
that I said : , 

“Why, Wilkie, you look sick. What’s the 
matter, man ?” 

“I think Doctor Stoughton looks mair sick 
than Wilkie. What d’ye think’s the matter wi’ 
him ?”’ he replied, with the black scowl coming 
over his face, and his burning eyes going back 
further and further in his head, anl glowing as 
of yore. 

I did not mind his rudeness, but insisted upon 
giving him some medicine. 

“Take your ain greuil, doctor, Wilkie More 
needs nane o’ it.” And he shuffled out sideways 
from my office, his limp figure swaying and 
dangling as if the lower and upper portion of 


and his eyes more sunken. I forgave the poor 


his person was connected by hinges. 
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In a few weeks more I had rented the mansion 
toa family by the name of Carr, and I was 
gratified at once more beholding the front of the 
house assuming its former appearance. Children 
running in and out at the front door, servants 
about, lights in the windows at night, and No. 
19, I had been so fearful would never be habited 
again, was the gayest house in the row. Wilkie, 
I had learned, was retained by the new proprie- 
tor as an intelligent and valued servant, who 
knew all about the strange crypts and nooks in 
the eccentric building. 

One night, in the beginning of December, I 
was sitting in my office alone. I was deeply 
sunk in one of those lethargic reveries which 
comes over us at times, and glancing at the dy- 
ing embers in my large wood fire, making all 
sorts of gloomy, fantastic images from the flick- 
ering blaze, which hissed and snapped up the 
chimney one moment, and would dally round the 
huge, charred log the next. A thundering rap, 
thrice loudly repeated, sounded at my office 
door, and in another moment Mr. Carr stood 
before me, his face blanched, and he a living 
picture of terror. 

“For God’s sake, doctor, come over with me 
to my house. My daughter is dying.” And in 
a few seconds more I stood by the bedside of 
Emily Carr, in the very room which was clus- 
tered so full of bitter memories to me. 

A pale, frail girl, of about twenty-three, lay 
upon the bed ; she was quite pretty too, with a 
very sweet mouth, long golden hair, and a com- 
plexion like ivory ; but upon those features there 
rested such a cloud of horror and pain as if the 
very purity of the soul was poisoned. The teeth 
were tightly set, and the hands were clenched 
until the pink nails almost brought blood from 
their palms. When I entered the room, there 
seemed to be a fearful struggle in her body; but 
gradually, as I applied restoratives, the sickening 
horror which dwelt upon her innocent face was 
dispelled, and she awoke up with a smile, and 
seemed perfectly unconscious of any pain. 

“©, my daughter!” asked the father, “what 
ails you? We thought you were dying.” 

“©, nothing, dear father; but I have now 
every night such loathsome, sickening, dreadful 
dreams, that I would rather die than have them 
repeated.” 

After leaving Emily some medicine which I 
thought suitable for her condition, I asked Mr, 
Carr to follow me into the library. 

“Tell me, sir, if you can, if your daughter 
has been subject to such fits as these, if not, all 
the symptoms you can recollect which has been 
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He then informed me that his daughter had 
enjoyed uniform good health until within a 
month after moving into No. 19; that at times 
since then she would fall back into her chair or 
bed, overcome with a misery and blight which she 
could compare with nothing save a poison vapor 
covering eyes, mouth, and nose, and sending its 


- horrid death into her very brain. She had failed 


rapidly within the last month, but that evening 
was the first spasm she had ever had. In con- 
clusion he begged me to tell him what my ad- 
vice was, what my hopes were. I could not 
advise. My brain was in a whirl. I could 
scarcely hope. 

“Is there any occurrence which you or your 
daughter have noticed accompanying these 
spells 

“None whatever. But my child asserts that 
at night sometimes she is aroused by hearing 
knockings about her wall, and on several occa- 
sions she has heard steps distinctly around her— 
but of course these must be hallucinations.” 

“Of course,” I assented, and shortly after 
took my leave; but I was by no means satisfied 
that these noises were hallucinations, and I began 
to consider the manner I should adopt to unravel 
the dreadful, destroying mystery in No. 19. 

The next day, before the hour of noon, I was 
summoned again to the troubled mansion; but 
before I had arrived at the chamber which would 
ever be sacred to me, Emily Carr was a corpse. 
The second victim of this mystery. 

Again was Croftenhiels Row the victim of 
bad rumors, and No. 19 again deserted. The 
neighbors called upon me and said that although 
no person lived in the fated house, there were 
dreadful sounds to be heard there at night; but 
upon my conferring with Wilkie More about 
this, he pronounced it false, and begged me to 
sleep there myself of nights and test the truth of 
these rumors. But it was not convenient for me 
to do so just then, and really not being in the 
slightest degree superstitious, I let the story of 
the “‘ haunted house ” go for what it was worth, 
and considered it would be time enough for me 
to personally interfere when No. 19 should get 
another tenant. 

The winter passed, a dull, awful winter to me, 
with the wounds in my heart so fresh that every 
recollection made them bleed again, and in the 
spring Major Mason, formerly of Stanbury, 
Maine, applied to me for the terms on which 
No. 19 could be let. I considered it due to 
frankness that I should account to that brave 
officer the ill omen which attached to the house, 
at the same time stating to him my utter unbelief 
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in any such disturbances, and concluded by 
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with emphasis, exclaiming : 


“Ghosts! Pah! If you will give me a lease 


for three years on the premises, at a reduced 

rental, I will take them, ghosts and all, and 

there’ll not be a snugger house nor handsomer 

garden in Croftonhiels Row than No. 19. 

Ghosts! Ha, ha! Do I look as though I was 

afraid of ghosts? And wait till you see Mrs. 

Mason and her cousin Lottie Rodgers, all solid 

specimens, I assure you, who would as soon 

shake hands with a ghost as go to dinner. 

Ghosts! I tell you what, doctor, we will show 

these silly people how to ‘fear God and shame 

the devil.’ Make out the papers, sir, and Major 

Mason will come up to his part of the bargain, 

you may be sure. Good-morning, sir. Good- 

morning!” And my hearty guest was gone, and 
No. 19 had another tenant. 
It was indeed a fact that both Mrs. Major 
Mason and the cousin, Miss Lottie Rodgers, 
were substantial persons, the former weighing 
about two hundred pounds, and the latter a trifle 
under a hundred and eighty pounds. The 
cousin was a lively lady of about thirty, with a 
plump face, healthy color, good teeth, and an 
abundance of animal spirits. They all laughed 
heartily at the idea of those dim inhabitants of 
the spiritual world disturbing them in the least, 
and Miss Rodgers was determined to occupy the 
haunted chamber herself, so that if any sounds 
came she could follow them up and detect the 
roguery, which she doubted not it was. I was 
glad to find that such tenants occupied No. 19, 
as I now believed the reports of “hauntings” 
would soon die out. It was not long, however, 
before the major waited on me, and the following 
conversation ensued : 

“ Doctor, I 9a afraid vhere is something wrong 
in No. 19 «tter all. I am afflicted with a sense 
of coming evil.” 

“ Why, how is this, major? Anything new?” 

“Yes; you know what a courageous woman 
Charlotte is—my wife’s cousin, I mean ?” 

“ Yes, I believe her to be a brave woman.” 

“ Not at all fanciful or nervous ?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” I replied. 

“ You have noticed her surprising vivacity ?” 

“ Frequently. Bat why these questions ?” 

* She is a changed woman, Doctor Stoughton. 
She don’t laugh and talk as she used to, the color 
has all faded from her face, she starts at a person 
coming suddenly upon her—” 
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offering him the premises the first six months 
for nothing, provided he kept the grounds and 
garden in order. The major, a heavy, jolly 
looking man, threw out his arm upon the table 


“ Nervousness, the deuce! Charlotte Rodgers 
is not the woman to get suddenly nervous, and 
besides—” 

“O, there are other symptoms?” I asked. 

“You shall hear. She complains of feeling 
continually chilled, her tongue is dry, and she is 
very feverish; other than this she has no partic- 
ular pains, only at times a sickening sense of 
horror pervades her whole being.” 

“The very symptoms of the rest,” I said, 
uneasily. 

“Then she starts up at night, she tells me, and 
hears plainly sounds about her bed, footsteps as 
though they were within the wall, and knocks as 
though trickling not sounding on the floor; and 
at such times she does not feel afraid, for it is 
only when this appalling, disgusting cloud covers 
over her that she wishes death could relieve her 
of its unspeakable misery.” 

“Well, major, I admit that there is some aw- 
ful mystery connected with all this. As long as 
delicate organizations felt this loathsome infiu- 
ence sapping vitality, I argued that perhaps im- 
agination had a great share in its creation, such 
instances not being rare in our profession ; but 
when a healthy, cheerful woman feels all these 
symptoms, I cannot but conclude that there is a 
power at work which neither you nor I can un- 
derstand. I will see Miss Rodgers immediately, 
will give her some gentle tonics, and I will can- 
cel your lease on No. 19, and hope for your own 
safety you will leave the fated residence as soon 
as possible.” 

“ But, my dear sir, I cannot get ready to move 

before July.” 


“If you do not, Charlotte Rodgers will be a 
dead woman,” I answered. 


“My God, doctor! do you think it will be as 
bad as that?” 

“TI only know her symptoms are precisely the 
same as the others who died in the same way.” 
“ Well, I shall make all haste. What stuff 
we are made of to be sure. Here was I scoffing 
at any weakness like a fear of illusory things, 
and yet I quake with a nameless horror when I 
contemplate the bare possibility of our losing 
our noble relative in this dreadful manner.” 
And the major left my office overcome with his 
grief. 


I called to see Miss Rodgers every day, and 
found her growing thinner and paler every time 
Isaw her. She was losing flesh I am sure at 
the rate of ten pounds per week. I called con- 
sultations with many of my medical friends, and 
although many theories were started as to the 
probable cause of these declines, we could arrive 


“ But this can only be nervousness,” I said. 


at no safe foundation to rest a treatment upon. 
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I studied day and night medical works, new and 
old, in the endeavor to reach some similar phe- 
nomena of disease, but all my efforts were in 
vain. At every point baffled, and obliged to 
await each fresh turn or development of the 
malady. I advised Major Mason to dismiss 
from his service Wilkie More, as I thought it 
likely it might be he who, ranging around the 
house at “ unco” hours, amongst some of those 
secret passages, which it was well known David 
Croftonhiels had built to reach his study and 
prevent intrusion, occasioned the sounds; but 
the major would not listen to such a suggestion. 
He said : 

“Tam really attached to the poor fellow. I 
could not do without him. He knows every 
nook and cranny in the building, and is very 
much attached to all the family. His devotion 
has touched my heart, and he is the last one I 
shall part with.” 

I felt almost sorry that I had broached the 
subject, for the next day Wilkie came over in 
haste to summon me to see Miss Rodgers, and 
he muttered, with a malicious grin on his weird 
features : 

“Sae, doctor, ye are muckle graved tha’ 
Wilkie More should stay i’ the old place. But 
he will—he will.” 

And he shook his head, and kept on talking to 
himself, his Scotch getting broader and broader. 
I took no notice of his surliness, but stood 
aghast when I entered the fatal chamber at No. 
19 and beheld Charlotte Rodgers in the last 
agonies of death. Thus died the third victim of 
this mystery. 

It was at this time the newspapers got hold of 
some of the particulars of this mystery, and my 
name was of course freely mentioned in all ac- 
counts of the same. Special reporters were sent 
to the town, who waited on me, and breaking in 
upon all sacred privacy, would’ endeavor to ex- 
tract from me some of the particulars of the fatal 
house in Croftonhiels Row, and each day as I 
pondered over these sad events, I grew more and 
more determined to elucidate this horrible mys- 
tery. Accordingly I notified Wilkie More that 
upon the following day I should take up my 
abode in No. 19, and that I would occupy the 
very chamber in which the three deaths had 
occurred. I had some of the most necessary of 
my articles removed thither, and about ten 
o'clock on the following evening I entered that 
room where every object always reminded me of 
my beautiful, beloved May blossom, the sweet 
bud which had dropped from the stem ere half 
its sweetest leaves were unfolded, and I almost 
wished the visitation, whatever it might be, 
33 
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would prove fatal to me, and bring that Lethe of 
forgetfulness (even if it was death) which I could 
never hope to experience whilst I lived. About 
eleven o’clock I laid myself upon the bed—the 
very same on which my May, Emily Carr and 
Charlotte Rodgers had died. I laid a leng cav- 
alry sword I possessed upon the table by my 
side, and a pair of excellent duelling pistols, 
heavily loaded, to keep it company. I thus felt 
confident in case of any mortal treachery. 

I lay awake till the lamp burned lower and 
lower, and its strange gleams flickered into weird, 
dusky shadows amongst the curious drapery and 
‘sombre panels of the room. But I did not allow 
my fancy to weave out of the light’s play any 
spectres or hobgoblins. I felt perfectly calm 
and ready to meet any emergency ; but in a few 
moments after my light expired I sunk into an 
uneasy, fitful slumber. My situation of course 
must have acted somewhat strangely upon my 
mind, for soon I had troubled dreams, and 
thought that May was by my side in some 
strange, mystic solitude, and when in obedience 
to her calls I came towards her, she retired from 
me, and as she increased the distance, her fea- 
tures gradually changed to those of Emily Carr 
and Charlotte Rodgers, and seemed to be dis- 
torted with the most dreadful pain. 

I tried to awaken from these dreams, for I re- 
tained all the while a dim consciousness that they 
were ‘only visions. But I seemed to be spell- 
bound by the succession of horrors which en- 
thralled me, and in this frightful nightmare my 
whole form was paralyzed and dead, my brain 
alone alive, even to exaggerate, with [ash-ish 
intensity, every horror which enveloped me. 
Figures flitted by me, their bodies encircled by a 
poisonous flame, which sent a sickening odor 
into my nostrils, and seeming to breathe upon my 
very face a hot breath of putrefaction, made me 
shudder and grow faint with their noisome ex- 
halations. O, I shudder now, sir, as I recall 
those dreadful moments. 

As a last and crowning horror to this dream 
of Gehenna, I was advanced upon by a group of 
skeletons, who from their own bones emitted such 
a poisonous vapor that it shrouded them like a 
black mist, and seemed to stifle me and destroy 
every life-principle in my being. As they neared 
me their hideous skulls opened, and thus they 
came fall upon me, these spirit demons; and 
seemed to crush my head into each of their 
ghostly sepulchres. With a crash of agonizing 
pain I awoke, but to what a strange scene! The 
room, which before had been as dark as the Lake 
of Acheron, was now lit up by a sort of waver- 
ing blueish light, from which also seemed to 
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arise a stifling, sickening, smothering air. I had 
hardly time to collect my senses from my dreams 
of horror before I perceived a figure gliding 
darkly amongst this vapor. Noiselessly the form 
waved from one part of the room to the other, 
seemingly engaged in some occupation, unob- 
servant and careless of my presence there. 

It is useless talking about a brave man un- 
dergoing such a test without flinching. My 
hair seemed to writhe upon my head, and my 
flesh seemed creeping over my bones ; a chill 
struck to my very heart’s core, and still the 
ghoulish vampyre, as I did not doubt the figure 
to be, crept through the apartment, and still the 
atmosphere became more clouded with the noi- 
some vapor. And thus I lay, consumed with 
terror, till the figure turned and came straight 
towards the bed and me, when with a desperate 
frenzy, born out of fear, I seized the huge sword 
from the table and sprang for defence at the visi- 
tant. But in an instant the appearance seemed 
to comprehend my purpose, and glided by me 
swiftly towards the wainscott at the head of the 
bed. The wall yielded to the touch, and flew 
open with an easy, sliding sound; the figure 
passed through, but the crevice did not close 
again till I had my heavy sword within the hol- 
low enclosure and pressed it back again to its 
original width, when I dashed through, now by 
my exertion and excitement entirely divested of 
my fear. There was a flight of narrow steps be- 
hind, and near the bottom flew the figure of the 
intruder, a dim light all along this secret pas- 
sage enabling me to see this noiseless flight. I 
pursued, reckless of the end, and was nearly 
upon the retreating one, when a large door sud- 
denly closed the passage, and it opened to the 
flying figure. But I was in an instant upon it, 
threw all my weight against it with violence, the 
huge door flew back with a crash which rever- 
berated through the whole of that large mansion, 
and in another second I was, O, heavens! in the 
library and secret study of David Croftonhiels. 
Before me stoed Wilkie More, whom I had 
recognized as the intruder, his long black hair 
waving wildly over his bloodless cheeks, his eyes 
wild and maniacal glaring like coals in his head, 
and with his long, waving arms he brandished 
a chair and swung towards me for battle. It 
was a desperate moment—alone with a man- 
iac, most likely the murderer of all those vic- 
tims of the fatal chamber, I knew it would bea 
struggle for the mastery. And it was. 

He dashed upon me with the wildest fury, and 
before I could with my heavy sword parry his 
attacks, he had inflicted such a blow upon my 
left arm that I felt sure it was broken (which 
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afterwards proved to be the case), and it hung 
down useless and bleeding by my side. But 
charging upon him in return, I disabled his arm 
from using his ponderous weapon, and shortly 
dealt him such a blow from my sword that his 
cheek was cleft open, and my weapon gashed his 
shoulder in its course ere he fell upon the floor 
at my mercy. It was at this moment he reached 
up to the oblong table which stood in the shad- 
ow, and drinking quickly the contents of a small 
vial resting there, in a few moments he lay upon 
the floor in awful spasms, vomiting blood in 
large quantities, and before the dawn broke 
Wilkie More was a corpse in the secret study. 

And now for the explanation of all these 
startling deaths. More, it seems, as we after- 
wards learned by his manuscript, was very fond 
of the study of chemistry, and he was indulged by 
the kind David Croftonhiels in the pursuit of 
this knowledge. The secret study was filled 
with crucibles, and valuable drugs of all kinds, 
including many, which David possessed, which 
he had imported directly from Turkey, Rome 
and Gree » Wilkie was probably always in- 
sane, or rather incipient insanity dwelt within 
him, and only needed his love for May Crofton- 
hiels to be repulsed to develop his madness. 
From that moment he not only concocted the 
subtle Italian poison with which he destroyed 
the lives of May, Emily and Charlotte, but in 
the study was found many of the most danger- 
ous poisons ever known to the world, besides old 
manuscripts with receipts on parchment, many 
of which I have now in my possession. 

There is no doubt he would have gone on poi- 
soning every one who slept in the chamber which 
May occupied, and the secret passage behind this 
will account for his ready entrance there from 
the secret study. He had been in the habit of 
filling the room with noxious, poisonous gas, 
which he had been enabled by a simple contri- 
vance to eject from a censer, and no doubt his 
haggard appearance was caused by his inhaling 
so much of this himself. 

Now it may be asked why I had experienced 
such a dreadful sensation when Wilkie More 
first passed me to go into the room where May 
was. I firmly believe, sir, that this was a pre- 
monition given me, which if I had heeded would 
have saved my May’s life. I have since learned 
to regard this in the latter sense because I have 
adopted the philosophy of spiritualism. 


CAUTION. 
You know how fickle common lovers are: 
Their oaths and vows are cautiously believed, 
For few there are but have been once deceived. 
DryYDEnN. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S TRIBUTE. 
TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


Thou hast left us, friend and daughter! 
Left us for the spirit-land ; 

Where, enthroned, a choir celestial 
Hail thee to a happy band. 


Would I could watch thy spirit’s flight 
To realms of purer air, 

And see again the dear loved friends 
Who dwell in glory there. 


Hast thou greeted loving spirits ? 
Those who meet on earth no more; 

They who sleep in death, long parted, 
Loved, “ not lost, but gone before.” 


O, we miss thee, friend and daughter, 
And lament thine early doom; 

While in sorrow we consigned thee 
To the dark and silent tomb! 


Sad and lonely, we bewail thee, 
Loving friend and daughter dear; 
Pure the parting gem we gave thee— 

*T was affection’s sacred tear. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF SAINTE-MARGUERITE. 


° BY WALTER 8. BOND. 


Tue clear, bright September morning shone 
cloudlessly over the blue mountains of France, 
inviting the lover of nature and the sportsman 
alike to climb their heights. Here and there, 
over the daisy-enamelled spots of fresh verdure, 
herdsmen were tending their charges, adding to 
the picturesqueness and beauty of the scene. 
Among those who eagerly sought the mountains 
was the king himself, who, with a number of his 
courtiers, had availed himself of this charming 
day, to spend it in exploring these delightful 
regions. 

Louis XIII, then reigning king, had been 
married to a Spanish princess for twenty-one 
years. Nothing had occurred to mar the perfect 
felicity of this union, save the fact that it had 
produced no offspring. Year after year the hopes 
of the royal pair had been awakened, and then 
crushed in disappointment, till they had given up 
all thought of ever being blessed with children. 

To Louis himself, this circumstance was full 
of bitterness. He had so longed to perpetuate 
his race upon the throne of France, that to give 


up this darling wish was a heartfelt sorrow—yet 
it was a sorrow that he tried to conceal from the 
queen ; since every allusion to the unfortunate 
cause inflicted upon her the severest pain. 

Time had softened, in some measure, the grief, 
as it grew more and more inevitable. The at- 
tachment of the royal pair was too firmly cement- 
ed to droop even before this ; and now, upon this 
very morning, they had parted for the day, as 
young lovers part, with kisses and tender words, 
and a fervently-breathed prayer that God would 
protect and bless each other. 


It was high noon upon the mountains. The 
courtiers drooped before the bright warm atmo- 
sphere, and sought out leafy dells, where they 
could repose from weariness until the sinking 
afternoon sun should tempt them homeward. 
The king followed their example for awhile ; but 
a restless spirit possessed him, and he started 
from a brief slumber, ready and willing to per- 
form another tramp over the mountains. He 
looked round upon the assembled sleepers ; there 
were old men—as old, or older than himself— 
with brows on which were indented the furrows 
made by a long course of struggles after distine- 
tion. There were bright young hearts, that had 
basked only in the sunshine of favor, and had 
never felt the pressure of misfortune. There 
were the calm, peaceful faces of those who were 
borne lightly upon the tide of public life, not 
caring nor struggling ; thinking little of the hon- 
ors of that native height into which they were 
born, and dreaming of no reverse, no loss of 
wealth or position—and, above all, looking for 
no change in the friendship of their beloved 
sovereign. 

“T ought to be a good king!’ he murmured 
to himself, as he surveyed the group of attached 
followers ; and as he looked again upon one—a 
young and beautiful boy, whose long, bright 
curls were blown by the soft wind—he thought, 
if God had but given him a child, here was the 
type he would have asked. . 

Following his own thoughts, in which hope 
had no share, he wandered pensively along until 
he lost sight of the group, and could only dimly 
discern the figure of the man who had stood as 
armed sentinel outside of the circle. Leaning on 
his rifle, this man had so far caught the infection 
of slumber from the sleepers around him, that 
he had not heard the king when he stole gently 
away. At that time there was little danger to the 
sovereign’s person had he ranged the hills alone ; 
but he thought merrily how he would threaten 
Jean Duplessis with the loss of his head, if he 


slept again upon his post. : 
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He went on until he reached an open prospect, the kingdom of France to its centre. And as 


where two or three herdsmen were employed 
with their charges. One of these, an old man, 
interested Louis deeply. He had seen perilous 
days, and spoke of them with something of the 
renewed fire of his youth. Without discovering 


! 


often had he meditated, with a policy at once 


' unwise and unnatural, and strangely inappropri- 


himself to be the monarch, Louis threw himself | 


upon the grass and listened to the flowing talk of 
the old man, who never suspected his auditor to 
be more than a simple gentleman, perhaps a 
travelling artist, who was roaming the hills in 
search of the picturesque. Often had his own 
venerable figure been sketched by these wander- 
ing lovers of art, and he was perhaps thought 
too vain of such attention. 

As the conversation lengthened, this man and 
another, who seemed to resemble him, and who, 
as Louis learned, was his younger brother, ex- 
changed a few passing words upon the science of 
astrology. The monarch caught up the tone, 
and finding that they had both studied the art, 
he desired them to give him some specimen of 
their knowledge; and mentioned that he would 
like to know the future destiny of France. Apart 
from each other, they both foretold precisely the 
same thing, namely, that within the year there 
would be twin-hejrs born to the throne, who 
would bring the kingdom to a series of convuls- 
ing civil wars. ° 

The monarch departed with a slow step, and 
a grave, thoughtfal brow, and joined his cour- 
tiers, who had not yet awaked. Rousing them 
from their slumbers in a tone so serious that 
they believed some strange event had taken place 
since they slept, and forgetting his intended jest 
with the sentinel, he led the way homeward. 

What wonder, if the queen started and grew 
pale and red by turns, as in the monarch’s 
strangely-disturbed sleep that night she heard, 
over and over again, the herdsmen’s prophecy ? 
What wonder, if she closed not her eyes until 
the dawn awoke the king, and he told her the 
marvellous story which neither could credit, and 
which the queen only looked upon as a mad- 
man’s tale? 

A year passed—a year of old wishes revived— 
of new hopes falling softly upon their hearts—of 
tenderly-blossoming joy. It was September 
when this new balm had been poured over the 
bitterness of past years, and on the fifth day of 
the next September, 1638, the parents were glad- 
dened—almost insane with the joy of beholding 
the-prophecy fulfilled. 

Long and earnestly had Louis pondered the 
prediction. Often had he seen in imagination the 
crue] perspective which the astrologers had open- 


ed of the future convulsions which should shake 


ate to his title as Louis the Just, a plan to hide 
the existence of one of the children, should such 
an event as their birth indeed come to pass. He 
who had so longed for the blessed sound of foot 
and voice belonging to his own household—he 


| who had so ardently hoped to be succeeded by 


one of his own race, and had wept bitterly in 
solitude at the disappointment of his hopes, now 
projected the concealment, if not the death, of 
one whom God might give him. Strange that 
men should thus pervert the good of life, and 
voluntarily sow the wind that brings so bitter a 
harvest in the whirlwind! Strange that he thus 
seeks the “curse of granted wishes !” 

Whether this was the birth of one child or two 
was, however, kept a secret impenetrable to all, 
except the few to whom might have been admin- 
istered a bribe so powerfal, or a threat so terrible, 
as to secure their lasting silence. There are 
those living who believe that Louis XIV. had a 
twin brother—and the strange and mournfully 
interesting story of one who was a mystery and a 
shadow upon that stage of time contemporary 
with that monarch, in part confirms the unutter- 
able injustice that comes back to us in connection 
with the memory of Louis, so falsely called The 
Just. 


Never had the sunshine of heaven fallen more 
softly bright upon the clustering vines of la belle 
France, than that of the twenty-eighth of May, 
1686. All over the green hills and pleasant val- - 
leys of that fair land was light, and beauty, and 
verdure. The grapes were blossoming into 
sweetest fragrance, the dew shone like diamonds 
over countless roses and lilies, and the blue wa- 
ters with their lovely islands swelled and spark- 
led in the sunshine like a sea of diamonds. Afar 
the green isle of Sainte-Marguerite lay in emerald 
light, and from its one castellated tower one 
might have witnessed a scene in which hill and 
valley, blue waters and green isles, calm skies 
and sunny slopes, would all have been forgotten. 

Upon this fairy isle stood the castle of Pigne- 
rol, of which this was the solitary tower. The 
governor of the tower was Monsieur de Sainte- 
Mars, whose person was well known to all in the 
vicinity of Sainte-Marguerite. On this day the 
governor was brought from the opposite shore 
and landed at the castle at an early hour. This 
was nothing strange or mysterious ; but when he 
was followed by two others, one of whom was a 


stranger of no ordinary apparent rank, and wore 
an unusual costume, no spectator could have for- 
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borne to watch curiously the events that might 
follow. 

The stranger wore a kingly garb adorned with 
gold buttons. On these the letter M was dis- 
tinctly engraved. All the appointments of his 
dress were rich and tasteful. Although the day 
was warm as midsummer, he wore a black ca- 
pote, fastened at the throat by a clasp of rich 
diamonds, that shone and sparkled upon the su- 
perb Genoa velvet that formed the ample collar. 
Above the collar the long, bright chestnut hair 
fell down in heavy masses, catching the sun- 
beams, and converted by them into gleams of 
liquid gold. The face was not visible; from 
brow to chin it was impenetrably concealed by a 
black velvet mask, that left nothing but the ears 
uncovered. 

A regal presence indeed was the stranger’s. 
Not the reigning king himself wore so sovereign 
an air; yet the incessant watch and ward that 
was held over him showed that a prison was his 
destination in the grim old tower, however gentle 
might be his jailers, however magnificent his 
surroundings. 

And so it proved. Monsieur de Sainte-Mars 
watched him with a scrutiny that took in the 
slightest movement ; yet his air toward the stran- 
ger was one of the deepest, most respectful rev- 
erence. He stood aside for him to precede him 
up the stone steps cut in the low sea-wall, and 
the three men then proceeded to the tower. Once 
there, no egress was again allowed the more dis- 
tinguished of the two. The other, who was 
merely an attendant, was occasionally let out, 
but was not allowed to speak to any person, save 
the governor, nor was he permitted to leave the 
castle. 

Such close surveillance could not be exercised 
over any but a prisoner of state ; and public curi- 
osity to know who was thus guarded was alive. 
Private suspicion, in some few persons who had 
watched events with catlike stealthiness for years, 
and who never stopped short till they arrived at 
the last conclusion, pointed to the Man in the 
Mask as the lost brother of Louis XIV. Among 
these persons were the herdsmen of the moun- 
tains, who believed—nay, were sure—that the 
destiny of the throne of France had been fulfilled, 
and that the heirs to it still existed in the persons 
of twin brothers, and that this regal-looking 
prisoner was one. 

O, but it was a cruel and terrible thing—this 
kingly policy, devised by a father, and perpetu- 
ated by a brother! How must the doom of cap- 
tivity have been aggravated by this knowledge— 
if the prisoner indeed knew all the circumstances 


of his royal birth and station ! 


5il 


“‘\____T, the blood of kings, 
A proud, upmingling river, through my veins 
Flows in lone brightness—and its gifts are chains! 
Kings!—I had silent vi-ions of deep bliss, 
Leaving their thrones far distant, and for this 
Earth, pitiless !”” 

The prisoner was designated as Marthioli. 
Why this name was given him is a mystery, and 
80 is indeed everything that pertains to a person- 
age so strangely situated as he was. 

During his confinement at Sainte Marguerite 
he was visited by a person of great distinction— 
the minister of Louis X[V., Luvois. The whole 
bearing of this distinguished visitor was that of 
the deepest reverence. He remained standing in 
his presence, and addressed him in atone and 
words of deference, as men speak to royalty 
alone; and Marthioli replied to him in that gra- 
cious voice, which they who sometimes chanced 
to hear in egine in boats beneath the tower 
windows, declared to be of divinest melody—so 
rich and rare, that men wept when they heard it, 
while thinking that those musical tones would 
never be heard where best they had a right to be 
heard. 

Meantime no murmur of captivity passed those 
royal lips to his warders. The songs that some- 
times startled the rowers upon the lake at mid- 
night had a deep undertone of sadness, wild and 
heart-breaking; but to no ear came any other 
token that the noble soul was eating itself out of 
its mortal prison, or that it rebelled—as it must 
surely have done— against the fearful path which 
no human foot perhaps ever trod before. 

Once a boat crossed the lake at sunset, and a 
man clad like a fisherman held the oars. There 
was another figure clad in gray, like a friar—and 
then from Sainte-Marguerite’s tower sounded 
forth the song of a captive and the music from a 
guitar of sweetest melody. 

They listened and gazed; and while listening 
and gazing thus, something fell from the window, 
floated for a moment on the rippling wave, and 
was caught by the fisherman. It was a roll of 
linen, written over in Spanish. The friar had 
scarce glanced it over, when the governor of 
Sainte-Marguerite appeared at the landing-place, 
and in a voice of rage and fear ordered him to 
resign it, and to land immediately. He took 
them to a room where he kept them for hours, 
questioning them. In vain—the monk knew 
nothing, or would know nothing; and the fisher- 
man was genuinely ignorant. He made them 
tell him where he might find them; and, as a 
significant commentary upon his desire to learn 
this, is the fact the monk was found dead in his 


bed three days afterwards. 
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Twelve years found the prisoner still at Sainte- 
Marguerite. Then he was sent to the horrible 
dungeons of the Bastile, and orders were given 
to take his life, if he should discover himself. 
Even to the physician he was forbidden to un- 
mask. Nothing but the fair hand, soft and 
smooth as a lady’s, could meet his inspection. 
When Louis XTV. was asked by Laborde, his 
confidential attendant, the name of his prisoner, 
he only answered coldly, that he pitied him, but 
that his detention injured none but himself. 
“You cannot know him,”’ he said ; “ his captivity 
prevents greater misfortunes from happening.” 

At ten in the evening of November 18, 1703, 


the mortal prison that held a royal spirit released 
its captive. He died calmly, peacefully. The 


world knew not the inward struggles of that 
spirit. They could not sound its depths, nor 
know how often it had spread its wings for the 
freedom that never came until the®tie between 
earth and heaven was sundered. 

Two days after the remains were buried in the 
cemetery of Saint Paul, under the name of Mar 
thioli. The mystery that so deeply oppressed 
the hearts of those who knew the little that could 
be known in life, received no solution at his 
death ; but while kings and monarchs are remem- 
bered, his memory will not be forgetten upon the 
pages of history. 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 


The very handling of the nursery is signifi- 
cant, and the petulance, the passion, the gentle- 
ness, the tranquillity indicated by it, are all re- 
produced in the child. His soul is a purely 
receptive nature, and that for a considerable 
period, without choice or selection. A little far- 
ther on, he begins voluntarily to copy everything 
he sees. Voice, manner, gait, everything which 
the eye sees, the mimic instinct delighis to act 
over. And thus we have a whole generation of 
tuture men receiving from us their very begin- 
nings, and the deepest impulses of their iiie and 
immortality. They watch us every :noment, in 
the family, before the hearth, and 2« the table ; 
and when we are meaning them no good or evil, 
when we are conscious of exerting no influence 
over them, they are drawing from us impressions 
and moulds of habit, which, if wrong, no heav- 
enly discipline can wholly remove; or if right, 
no bad -association utterly dissipate. Now it 
may be doubted, I think, whether, in all the ac- 
tive influence of our lives, we do as much to 
shape the destiny of our fellow-men, as we do in 
this single article of unconscious influence over 
children.—Dr. Bushnell. 
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At midnight the blue sky bends over us, dewy 
and soft, and radiant with innumerable stars, like 
the inverted bell of some great blue ‘flower, 
sprinkled with golden dust and breathing 
fragrance. 
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THE RAG-GATHERERS OF PARIS. 


The following are some details relative to the 
rag-gatherers of Paris :—The number of persons 
of that calling, who almost all reside in the neigh- 
borhood of the Rue Movffetard, in lodging- 
houses, is about 400—270 being males and 130 
females. About three-fifths of the whole are 
aged only from 17 to 36. They sleep in rooms 
without any distinction as to sex. The price 
they pay for lodgings is fifteen or twenty centimes 
per night. The rag-gatherer retires to rest at 
five or six o’clock in the afternoon, and gets up 
at eleven. He then goes his rounds, and when 
he has terminated, he enters some public house 
in the neighborhood of the markets, and remains 
there till daybreak. He afterwards—if not too 
drunk—recommences his rounds, and terminates 


them at about nine o’clock. He then returns 


home, classifies the things he has collected, sells 
those which are cumbersome, and puts the others 
aside to wait till he shall have accumulated a 
certain quantity. These operations he has ter- 
minated about eleven, and his time afterward, up 
to the hour of rest, is most commonly passed in 
drinking. Some elderly couples live together, 
and for the sake of cheapness, eat in their lodg- 
ings; but most of the rag-gatherers take their 
meals in wretched cook-shups. The rag-gather- 
ers are divided into two classes—one composed 
of persons who thoroughly understand the busi- 
ness and make money by it, and the other who 
content themselves with earning enough for the 
day’s food and lodging. Both sell what the 

collect to persons who possess some little capieal. 


HEART-POWER. 


A man’s force in the world, other things being 
equal, is just in the ratio of the force and 
strength of his heart. A full-hearted man is 
always a powerful man; if he be erroneous, then 
he is powerful for error; if the thing is in his 
heart, he is sure to make it notorious, even 
though it may be a downright falsehood. Let a 
man be ever so ignorant, still if his heart be full 
of love to a cause, he becomes a powerful man 
for that object, because he has heart-power, heart- 
force. A man may be deficient in many of the 
advantages of education, in many of those 
niceties which are so much looked upon in 
society ; but once give him a good strong heart 
that beats hard, and there is no mistake about 
his power. Let him have a heart that is full 
up to the brim with an object, and that man 
will do the object, or else he will die gloriously 
defeated, and will glory in his defeat. Heart is 
power.—Spurgeon. 


> 


“ A certain amount of opposition,” says John 


Neal, “‘is a great help toaman.” Kites rise 
against the wind, and not with the wind; even a 
head wind is better than none. No man ever 
worked his passage anywhere in a dead calm. 
Let no man wax pale, therefore, because of op- 
ition ; opposition is what he wants and must 
ave to be good for anything. Hardship is the 
native soil of manhood and self-reliance. He 
that cannot abide the storm without flinching, 
lies down by the wayside, to be overlooked or 
forgotten. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS LEFT HAND. 


BY ALPHONSE KARR. 


Ir was an oppressively warm evening in the 
month of July. The heavy, sultry atmosphere 
seemed as if weighed down by the leaden gray 
clouds which floated so low as almost to touch 
the tops of the tallest trees, whose leaves flutter- 
ed without the appearance of any breeze, and 
from time to time a rumbling of distant thuoder 


fullowed the more frequent flashes of lightning. 
Unconsciously submitting themselves to that 
awe of dread and of expectation which all na- 
tures occasionally exhibit on the approach of a 
storm, three men, closeted together in a small 
room, were conversing together in a low voice. 
Before the great convulsions of nature man in- 
voluntarily endeavors to render himself small and 
imperceptible, like a child who in fear of his 
schoolmaster, tries to hide himself under a bench. 
“« My dear sirs,” said one of the three, whose 
wan features and feeble voice gave evidence of 
deep sorrow and prolonged watching, “you are 
my last and only hope. Everything that other 
physicians have hitherto been able to do for my 
poor brother, has had no other effect than to 
increase his sufferings, though I have spared 
neither money nor pains ; I have sold everything 
I had, to pay for physicians and their medicines, 
and willingly have I done it, for if my poor broth- 
er should die, which seems but too probable, my 
greatest sorrow will be that I still survive him ; 
and in that case I must also provide for his wife, 
and the child of which she will soon be the moth- 
er. I leave you alone, gentlemen, with an ex- 
cellent bottle of kirschen-wasser, and return to 
attend to my brother, and see if he needs any- 
thing at present. Consult upon the best means 
of doing something for his relief, and not only 
whatever I possess shall be at your service, but 
your names shall be mingled with my prayers so 
often as with my hands joined and my eyes up- 
raised I direct my supplications to Heaven.” 
When the two doctors found themselves alone 
they at once went to work to enjoy themselves 
and empty the bottle of kirschen-wasser. 
All this happened about fifty years ago, in the 
. house of a fisherman on the Rhine, near the castle 


of Ehrenfels, just where the river narrowed, and | 


confined by overhanging rocks flows with a vio- 
lence and rapidity which cause the water to 
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looks so calm, blue, and clear between its verdant, 


blooming banks. Near the Chateau of Ehrenfels, 
there is a whirlpool formed by broken pieces of 
rocks, which the boatmen never pass without 
first committing themselves piously to the pro- 
tection of God and the Holy Virgin, and where 
many have perished. 

“ My dear sir,” said one of the doctors, “ would 
you believe that I have the most unaccountable 
difficulty in getting any money from my patients, 
and that when they do pay me, it is generally in 
the products of their fields.” 

“ That,” said the other, “‘ is not without its ad- 
vantages, and I sometimes find it convenient.” 

“ Yes, but unfortunately for me, my people 
are almost all these confounded vine-dressers. 
To crown the whole, last year’s harvest was 80 
abundant, that I have been obliged to receive 
more wine than I shall drink in all my life.” 

“* However, my dear fellow, I have often seen 
you empty several bottles with the most perfect 
resignation.” 

“1 do not pretend to be less fond of wine than 
a good German should be, but after the great 
harvest of last year no one will buy any from me.” 
“It is a happy chance that has caused you to 
speak to me of this difficulty of your’s; and we 
shall easily arrange for an exchange. You have 
several times spoken to me of the great desire 
you had to find a good horse, both spirited and 
at the same time gentle. I should be very will- 
ing to part with my bay; for most decidedly my 
income is not sufficient to allow of my keeping 
two horses in my stable.” 

“This would just suit me. How old is your 
horse ?” 

“Seven years old.” 

“And you will answer for his gentlensss ? 
you know I am not a great horseman, and would 
not wish to take any such indirect means of in- 
creasing your practice.” 

“ My wife and children ride him, so you see he 
must be quite gentle.” 

“ Then in exchange for your horse, I will give 
you two pipes of wine.” 

“ All right, if the wine is good.” 

“ The very best you could possibly drink. But 
you are sure your horse is not restive?” , 

“ Let us finish the bargain with a glass of this 
kirschen-wasser.” 

“Of course it is an understood thing that 
you give me the saddle and bridle along with 
him.” 

“ By no means, that is a separate affair. But 
let us toss up for them against five bottles of 
kirschen-wasser on your part, it you have some as 


plunge and foam, although from a distance it 


good as this.” 
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At this moment, William the fisherman re- 
turned. He was more downcast in appearance 
than when he had left them. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “my poor brother ap- 
pears to be suffering more than ever. Tell me, 
for mercy’s sake, have you been able to think of 
anything which could relieve him ?” 

“My good William,” said one of them, after 
looking at him steadily for a few seconds, through 
his spectacles with an expression of long ex,e- 
rience and careful study, “we have concluded 
that your brother should drink an infusion of 
cochlearia.” 

“In which,” said the other, “you will put 
three drops of landanum. Here is the landanum 
and the cochlearia.” 

“ You think then, gentlemen, that these reme- 
dies will relieve him ?” 

“ Without the least doubt.” 

William paid their fees, and hastened to pre- 
pare the prescription, and then administer it to 
his brother. It produced no effect whatever, 
and Richard uttered a sharp cry of pain. Wil- 
liam in despair struck his head against the 
wall. 

“My God,” he cried, “have mercy on my 
poor brother—have pity on me. Take not from 
me my good, my only friend, who has watched 
over my infancy, and brought me up, as mother 
would have done. O, God, have pity on him! 
let me endure half his sufferings, for surely he 
has more than one man can bear; or if a poor 
creature must be overwhelmed let me bear the 
whole—I will do so willingly if it will give him 
& moment’s rest. 

“My dear brother, my dear Richard, do you 
want anything? Is there nothing I can do for 
you? 0, if my blood could only be shed for you 
to any purpose! But, Richard, do not despair! 
God certainly will hear us.” 

“William,” said Richard, “Where is my 
wife 

“TI have forced her to take a little sleep. The 
poor woman’s eyes are almost put out by 
watching.” 

“And you too, my poor brother, you must be 
almost worn out;” and saying this, Richard, 
with great effort, suppressed a cry of pain. 

“ O, how,” said William to himself, “ how is it 
that God does not hear me! Do not the cries of 
this poor sufferer, do not my own entreaties, 
reach him? I cannot endure this. I cannot see 


him thus suffering, What can I do? What 


can be possibly imagined? Ihave had candles 
burned in church every day at mass. All the 
doctors for ten miles round have come to visit 
him daring the three weeks that he has been ly- 
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ing there on that bed without a moment’s sleep.” 

And as Richard’s sufferings continued, William 
seemed struck with a sudden thought. 

“ My dear Richard,” said he, “ wait only an 
hour, and if I do not bring you some relief I 
will kill you, and your wife and myself along 
with you, for this suffering I cannot bear.” He 
pressed the cold hand of his brother, and then 
darted forth, regardless of the wind and the rapid 
flashes of lightning. 

Then he took his boat and committed himself 
to the current. Jn going near the Bingen Hole, 
that well known whirlpool of which we have al- 
ready spoken, he was about to make a short 
prayer, for the wind and the fierce rapids and 
the frequent flashes of lightning added to his cus- 
tomary dread of the place, diffused a feeling of 
terror through his soul. But he had reached that 
pitch of despair at which one feels inclined to 
brave everything, thinking that the cup of misery 
has already been drained. The superstition so 
prevalent amongst the peasantry of the Rhine 
fifty years ago, that certain persons had sold 
themselves to the devil, and thereby greatly in- 
creased their worldly advantages which were 
supposed thereafter to be directly under his con- 
trol, had already taken strong hold of the mind 
of William in consequence of a report circulated 
to the same effect of one of his comrades, who 
had established himself in Mayence in some busi- 
ness, unlawful perhaps, by which he had amassed 
a small fortune in a surprisingly short time. All 
at once this idea returned to his mind, already 
unbalanced by the troubles he had undergone on 
account of his brother, and as he ficated down the 
current he said to himself: 

“ Every one knows that Henry has become 
rich by selling himself to the devil, at one of the 
forks of this forest. I know many are incredu- 
lous, and declare that it would be in vain to ap- 
peal to him for a hundred nights in succession at 
all the forked roads in the country. Neverthe- 
less it is no reason for not believing a thing sim- 
ply because we do not understand it. But this 
is a horrible crime to sell oneself to the devil, and 
I tremble at the thought, when I think of all I 
have heard about the tortures of hell. What a 
horrible tempest !” 

At this moment he landed, and tied his boat to 
the branches of a tree on the bank. 

“T ought to be able to find the place—it has 
often been pointed out to me.” 

By the glare of the lightning he penetrated 
some distance through the forest, and at last 
came to a place where three roads met. 

“Here it is,” said he, as he rested himself 
against a tree. 
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His hair stood erect on his head, and his whole 
frame was violently agitated. The wind rushing 
through the trees, the lurid glare of the lightning 
raised his terror to the highest pitch. He tried 
to remember the particular words which had been 
repeated to him as the formula used by Henry 
the Rich, as he was now called. 

At last at the very moment of pronouncing 
them he hesitated. Then in a moment after- 
wards he said to himself : 

“Come, it is no time to hesitate, and ¢very 
moment that I lose only adds to the sufferings of 
my poor brother. Happen what may I must go 


And in a loud voice, he pronounced three times 
these words : 

“‘ May it please your satanic majesty, I give 
you, both for the present and the future, this left 
hand, if you restore my brother to health.” 

Then almost fainting, he fell to the ground, 
covered with perspiration, and gave himself up 
to the wildest grief. After a few minutes, with- 
out saying, almost without thinking anything, 
so overwhelmed and crushed did he feel, he start- 
ed to return to his boat. As he passed the Bin- 
gen lock the oar which he held in his left hand 
was suddenly broken against arock. He did not 
doubt that this was a sign of acceptance by the 
devil of his offering—he shuddered, but hastened 
to return to his home. 

There he found Richard sleeping soundly and 
tranquilly for the first time for three weeks. This 
is what had happened. William in his haste had 
not latched the door as he went out. The wind 
had blown it open, and the noise which was thus 
caused, together with the freshness of the air, 
were insupportable to Richard, who by a great 
effort had raised himself from the bed, and after 
shutting the door, had fallen in a fainting fit on 
the floor. The violence of the shock had produced 
some internal action, which, however dangerous 
in its character, had the effect of producing tem- 
porary relief and partially recovering his senses 
he had dragged himself to the bed, and fallen in- 
to a profound slumber. 

When he saw his brother sleep, “So,” said he, 
“my brother is well, and I am damned !” 

He passed the rest of the night in great agita- 
tion, and finally from excessive fatigue, fell asleep 
towards morning ; then suddenly started up ery- 
ing, “My God, have pity on me.” He was 
dreaming that the devil was already taking him 
down into the bowels of the earth. 

A week afterwards, Richard had sufficiently 
recovered to resume his ordinary labors. Happi- 
ness and plenty again smiled in the humble dwell- 
ing of the poor fisherman. Even William him- 
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self, who for some days had been silent and taci- 
turn, had become good humored. But yet, the 
least circumstance which recalled that dreadful 
night would make him silent and melancholy for 
many days, and his excited imagination would 
find in the most trivial incident some new cause 
for terror and alarm. Had he slain a hundred 
men, and set fire to a whole village with his right 
hand, he would have considered it an ordinary 
affair; but if he merely happened to break an 
earthen vessel which he carried in his left hand, 
he firmly believed that the devil was availing 
himself of what he now considered his own 
property. Add to this the fact that the usual 
awkwardness of the left hand was increased by 
his repugnance to use it, and that he consequent- 
ly touched nothing with this hand without break- 
ing it, or letting it fall. 

Sundays at church, he kept his hand covered 
up in his vest, and often, kneeling on the floor, 
wept most bitterly, and begged forgiveness. No- 
body could imagine what should cause this ex- 
cessive piety, and certainly no one could get any 
information on the subject from him. A stormy 
night would prevent him from sleeping, and he 
would continue on his knees till morning. He 
was afraid moreover to pass near Bingen lock, 
which he had twice crossed for the purpose of 
invoking the devil. 

Often both Richard and his wife—who had 
now become a mother—anxiously questioned 
William in regard to his conduct, and mildly re- 
proached him for it. These marks of affection 
restored calm to his mind, and he was happy and 
tranquil until some new accident happened which 
recalled to his thoughts the fatal pe when he 
sold himself to the devil. 

At last a most fortunate circumstance occurred 
to dissipate his melancholy thoughts by filling 
his mind with a more absorbing subject. He fell 
in love with a sweet, handsome young girl, and 
directly thought no more about the devil, all his 
time being devoted, as it was, to the pretty Clara. 
Richard and his wife rejoiced to see him so hap- 
py, for this was the only thing wanting to com- 
plete their own happiness. 

The evening before their marriage, William 
and Clara were sitting under the branches of some 
willows which bordered the river, while the sun 
setting behind heavy clouds, made a beautiful 
fringe of purple and gold about their edges, pro- 
ducing the well-known but charming effect al- 
ways beheld in a sunset of this description. At 
this hour of quiet and repose, the two lovers were 
speaking of the future, and both the place and 
the hour gave to their thoughts, looks and words, 
a character of solemnity and sacreduess. 
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“My dear William,” said Clara, “I must 
leave you. My father will be anxious to know 
where I am; and see, the clouds are rising into 
a dense black mist, and the water seems agitated 
without any wind, the leaves tremble, and the birds 
fly away to their nests. We are going to have a 
storm. Adieu, till to-morrow.” 

As she said these words, she drew from her 
finger a small ring, and gave it to him, saying: 

“This was my mother’s wedding ring, and 
shall also be mine. You will return it to me to- 
morrow, but wear it all the rest of the evening 
and to-night.” 

William kissed her forehead, and by the mere 
force of habit extended his right hand, for her 
to slip the ring on one of his fingers. 

“No, no, William,” she said, “on the left 
hand, it is nearest the heart, and that is the place 
for a wedding ring.” 

William shuddered, and withdrew his left hand 
which she was endeavoring to tuke. 

“No,” said he, “do not—in the name of Heav- 
en, do not put it on that hand.” 

“You frighten me, William, and your eyes 
seem starting from their sockets.” 

But William had already started off, and was 
running like a madman. On his way he met 
Richard. 

“Where are you going, William?’ said he, 
“ you run as if you were pursued by the devil.” 

“And how do you know,” replied William, 
“ that I am not pursued by the devil ?” 

. Clara in great anxiety had rejoined her father. 
Then going to find Richard and his wife, she 
told them all that had happened. All three were 
lost in conjecture. 

William did not come back to his supper. 
The supper, however, ought to have been a hap- 
py one, for it was the anniversary of Richard’s re- 
covery. When he was out of sight of Richard 
and of Clara, William had stopped. 

“O no,” said he to himself, “I will not make 
her the partaker of my evil destiny. She shall 
not be the wife of one who is sold to the devil.” 

He burst into tears at the idea of all the happi- 
ness he was about to renounce; then fell on his 
knees and prayed. 

But the storm raged, the lightning flashed— 
he could not help thinking of that fatal night—it 
was exactly a year ago, that very day. Then he 
lost all judgment, and seemed to feel in his hand 
a burning heat. He got into his boat and launch- 
ed himself into the stream. When he approach- 
ed the Bingen lock, he shuddered at the thought 
that he might not be able to reach the forest. He 
dared neither to supplicate God nor the devil. He 
however passed the place safely, and as he did 


so, he began to fear that each flash of lightning 
was the bolt which would strike him dead; that 
each wave would engulf him before he could ex- 
piate his crime in the manner which his madness 
had suggested to him. Arrived at the bank, he 
thanked God ; then rushing forward with a hur- 
ried, unsteady gait, he ran through the winding 
path of the forest never stopping until he reach- 
ed the place of the forked roads. Then he fell 
on his knees and implored the help of God. 

The wind crashed through the trees, shivering 
even the strongest oaks. He took off his coat, 
rolled up his shirt sleeves, and in a loud voice 
cried three times : 

“ Your majesty the devil, I have given you 
this left hand. Come and take it.” 

Pronouncing these words the third time, he plac- 
ed his hand upona broken trunk, and with one blow 
of his hatchet, which he had brought with him, 
he severed it at the wrist ; then darted away, sus- 
tained by the violence of his fever, leaving be- 
hind him both his hand and the hatchet. 

Then entering his boat again his fever was so 
great as to enable him to row with only the one 
hand which remained. As he came near the 
whirlpool his strength gave way, and he fell on 
his knees imploring the help of God. 

The next day, Richard going out to fish, found 
the mutilated corpse of his brother, caught be- 
tween the points of two sharp rocks. 


A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 


I have seen Sabbath sights, and joined in Sab- 
bath worships, which took the heart with their 
simplicity, and ravished it with sublime emotions. 
I have crossed the hills in the sober and contem- 
plative autumn to reach the retired, lonely 
church betimes, and as we descended towards 
the simple edifice, whither every heart and every 
foot directed itself from the country around, we 
beheld, issuing from every vale and mountain 
glen, its little train of mountain worshippers, 
coming up to the church, around which the bones 
of their fathers reposed ; in so holy a place the 
people assembled under a roof where ye of the 
plentiful south would not have lodged the porter 
of your gate. But under that roof the people sat, 
and sung their Maker’s praise, “tuning their 
hearts, by far the noblest aim,” and the pastor 
poured forth to God the simple wants of the peo- 
ple, and poured into their attentive ears the 
scope of Christian doctrine and duty; and hav- 
ing filled the hearts of his flock with his conso- 
lations, parted with them after much blessing 
and mutual congratulation, and the people went 
on their way rejoicing. O, what meaning there 
was in the whole—what piety—what intelligence 
—what simplicity! The men were shepherds, 
and came up in their shepherd’s guise; and the 
very brute, the shepherd s servant and compan- 
ion, rejoiced to come at his feet. O, was a 
Sabbath, a Sabbath of rest! the body and soul 
were equally refreshed.—Rev. Edward Irving. 
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MOZART’S REQUIEM, 


BY JAMES F. FITZGERALD. 


THERE is a strange and impressive story (and 
one which has never been contradicted), related 
of the last days of the illustrious German com- 
poser, Wolfgang Mozart—that Mozart who has 
inseparably connected his name with the glorious 
art of which he was so nearly master, and stamp- 
ed the impress of his genius upon the great world 
of music. 

His powers had faltered and flagged beneath 
the labors to which they had been subjected, and 
his vitality was waning far more rapidly than the 
decline of his years; but still, with more than 
the ardor of youthful enthusiasm, he occupied 
himself in creating, though with painful toil, new 
and imperishable monuments to his genius. 
There must have been, in this restless zeal of the 
evening of his life, something of that noble, ex- 
alting sentiment, which sometimes animates the 
bosoms of men, to leave upon the illimitable 
hereafter some sign, some trace, some token, to 
testify that they have lived, and that not vainly, 
and that their names might rest embalmed, en- 
shrined in the grateful hearts of new generations ! 

And so the morning of each day of his last 
earthly summer was given to the completion of 
the work upon which he was engaged. He care- 
fully secluded himself in the solitude of his 
library, giving peremptory directions to his ser- 
vant to admit no one whomsoever to his pres- 
ence. But one day a tall, strange man, of com- 

manding presence, applied at the door for an in- 
terview with Herr Mozart; and on being denied, 
pushed his way abruptly past the servant, and 
entered the library. The rapid movements of 
the composer’s pen ceased on the intrusion, and 
looking up, Mozart angrily demanded his object 
and his name. 
“ My name is of little consequence,” was the 
reply, “‘so long as it is not Mozart! Yours is?” 
The composer made an affirmative sign, and 
struck with the singularity of the stranger’s lan- 
guage and appearance, motioned him to proceed. 
“ As for my object,” he said, “it is to prevail 
upon you to execute a musical composition for 
me, of the character that I shall name, and to be 
finished in three weeks from this day. The 
price you may name yourself—money is of no 
consequence to me.” 
“ Impossible!” Mozart exclaimed, with an air 
of annoyance. “I have denied that same re- 
quest to the highest nobles in Germany; the king 


ent. I am engaged on a new opera, and must 
not be disturbed !”” 

He turned to his desk, and resumed his writ- 
ing. The stranger eagerly eyed the precious 
manuscript as it passed beneath his hand blacked 
over with its magical scores, and suddenly cried : 
“ And J must have what I wish! Here are a 
thousand thalers; a like sum shall be at your 
disposal upon the completion of the work !” 

The composer contemptuously swept the tempt- 
ing roll of notes from the table, and silently con- 
tinued his writing. 

“T will make it three thousand !” the strange 
unknown excitedly exclaimed. A half-angry, 
half-remonstrating shake of the head was the 
only answer ; and the pen which no hand in Ger- 
many but that one could wield, still coursed 
briskly and noisily across the paper. 

“ Herr Mozart, you shall at least hear me!” 

His arm was arrested by the stranger’s hand, 
and his attention no less by the calm, determined 
manner in which the words were spoken. He 
looked up, sighed wearily, and awaited the next 
words of the unknown. 

“T think I understand you,” he said, slowly 
and thoughtfully, “ but the necessity which press- 
es me to this request is urgent beyond your 
knowledge. If gold cannot induce you to the 
task, you cannot at least deny the claims of the 
grave! The composition I ask is a requiem.” 

“A requiem!” Mozart softly repeated. His 
head was rested on his hand, and his eyes fixed 
absently upon a picture on the wall; apparently 
he was now totally unconscious of the stranger’s 
presence. 

“ Yes,” the latter rejoined, “‘a requiem. Let 
it be long or short, in what movement you please 
—let it, in short, be anything, so that it comes 
from you! I will return when you have com- 
pleted it, and furnish you the balance of the price.” 

The speaker departed immediately, as if fear- 
ing another refusal before he could place himself 
beyond the reach of it. And still the great com- 
poser sat by his desk, his pen resting idly in his 
fingers, and his eyes fixed dreamily upon the 
wall, while the money still lay neglected at his 
feet. The words of the stranger had plunged 
him into a deep reverie, from which he only 
aroused himself at the expiration of the hour. 

Starting up, he looked around for the unknown ; 
and not finding him, would have thought his 
presence an illusion of the fancy, had not the 
notes beneath the table confirmed its reality. He 
took them in his hand, and tarning them over, 
threw them carelessly into his desk. 

“ A requiem?” he repeated, with a shudder. 


himself could hardly command my pen at pres- 


“ And J, too, shall need one!” 
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The singularity of the incident made a deep 
impression upon his mind. The appearance and 
manner of the stranger were’ mysterious in a 
high degree, and he had disappeared without 
leaving any clue to his identity. The servant 
knew nothing more of him than the master; he 
could merely say, in answer to the questions of 
the latter, that the man had walked rapidly away 
from the house, bestowing upon him not so much 
as a glance. 

An unaccountable melancholy took possession 
of the mind of Mozart; the opera was laid aside 
unfinished, and his hours were passed in silent 
and lonely contemplation, or if his hands casu- 
ally, and by force of habit, resumed their em- 
ployment, his state of mind unfitted him for its 
pursuit, and it was weariedly thrown aside. A 
week passed thus, and a letter came to him di- 
rected and written in an unfamiliar hand, and 
enclosing notes for a thousand thalers. Its lan- 
guage was merely this: 

“One week has transpired—two only remain ! 
The work of death is speedy; the hand of Herr 
Mozart should not be less so, that our dying soul 
may then repose with the strains of his requiem !” 

Mozart read these anonymous words, and hesi- 
tated no longer. These incidents had excited 
the active superstition of his nature; he fancied 
the mysterious stranger a divine messenger, sent 
to warn him of his approaching dissolution, and 
to make preparation for it! 

“I obey!” were the words with which he 
yielded to the influence of the ghostly idea. “It 
is destiny, from which I neither can nor may es- 
cape. Yes, his requiem, my requiem, shall be 
written !” 

Another week was occupied in the elaboration 
of the theme, and in silent contemplation of the 
subject. His pen was laid away for the present, 
and every effort, mental and bodily, given to the 
framing in a tangible form of a new and mighty 
musical conception. Pacing the chamber, like 
one lost in a vision, he allowed his mind to be 
thoroughly penetrated with the weird grandeur 
of the subject ; and grappling the unformed ideas 
which crowded thickly upon him, he systematized 
and arranged them into the measure of the ab- 
sorbing composition. The work was finished 
before it was transcribed upon paper; and seat- 
ing himself at the piano, the author flung from 
the keys, with nervous, impetuous strokes, the 
first execution of the sublime, mournful strain, 
known to-day as Mozart’s Requiem! 

The flickering spark of life went out with its 
completion ; the soul of the musician had passed, 
as it were, in the living warmth and power of 
this his latest, and, in many respects, grandest 
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creation ; the frail casket which had prisoned the 
mighty genius of the immortal man, held it no 
longer! The presentiment which had wrought 
upon his fancy, was strangely verified; he ex- 
pired almost in the hour of the birth of this child 
of his brain. 

Sir Isaac Newton is said to have dropped into 
his last sleep, with the self-humiliating words 
upon his lips, “I have gathered but a few of the 
pebbles on the shores of science, regardless of the 
mighty ocean beyond ; childlike in my little ef- 
forts 

And in a like spirit did Mozart exclaim, at the 
moment when perhaps his dying ears were rav- 
ished by the melodies of other spheres, “ Now, 
for the first time, do I see clearly what might be 
done in music!” 

The hearts of the great concourse which at- 
tended his obsequies, were soothed and saddened 
by the soft, sweet strains of the dirge that stole 
forth from beneath the fingers of the skillful or- 
ganist, filling the whole edifice with the unutter- 
able and beautiful solemnity of their cadences ; 
and many, as they heard and wondered, wished 
earnestly to know upon whose shoulders the man- 
tle of the dead Mozart had fallen. Yet this was 
that same sad requiem which had occupied the 
labors of his own dying hours. 

The name, the history, and the purpose of the 
mysterious stranger are alike unknown. But 
while compelled, so far as a truthful adherence to 
actual facts is concerned, to pause and leave him 
to the obscurity to which the story consigns him, 
the imagination would fain go further, and assign 
to his conduct the explanation naturally suggest- 
ed by it; making him a weary misanthrope, irk- 
some of life, or a heart-broken being, hastening 
to the grave, whose ardent desire that his remains 
might be hallowed in their final place of repose, 
by the strains of one whose compositions he had 
loved and admired—whose aspiring wish was 
frustrated by a death among strangers, and his 
weary spirit was sped upward by no touching 
requiem. 

But this is merely the prompting of a sympa- 
thetic fancy; the story suffers the unknown to 
disappear, and to remain forever unknown; an 
instrument, as it were, to procure the composi- 
tion of his own funeral dirge, by Wolfgang 
Mozart! 


> 


As the blind man knows not light, and through 
that ignorance also of necessity knows not dark- 
ness, 80 likewise, but for disinterestedness, we 
should know nothing of selfishness; there are 
perhaps in this world many things which remain 
obscure to us for want of alternating with their 
opposites. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


BY MRS. 8S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


A lovely babe lay dying 
At setting of the sun; 
Though in life’s early morning, 
Its race was nearly run. 
The sunset’s dying glory 
Shed o’er its brow a light, 
Like that the sinless “ Child of God” 
Wore through earth’s weary night. 


Beside that couch of sorrow, 
In agony of grief, 
Knelt the heart-broken mother— 
No tears could bring relief. 
Her precious boy lay dying, 
Her only darling one; 
O Father, give her strength to say, 
“ Thy will on earth be done!” 


Bright angel forms are waiting 
To bear the loved one home; 

No sorrow ever enters there— 
His Father bids him come. 

Though death on earth may part thee, 
The soul can never die; 

And led by faith’s all guiding hand, 
It soars to realms on high. 


The dying sunset embers 
Shed o’er the darkened room 
A cloud of golden splendor, 
Dispelling fear and gloom; 
When, suddenly unclosing 
Those eyes of wondrous light, 
The angel babe lisped faintly, 
“Mama, good night, good night!’ 


The silver cord was loosened, 
Her darling boy lay dead; 

While seraph forms were hovering 
Around that tiny bed. 

But faith and hope had entered 
That stricken mother’s heart, 

' And whispered that in heaven 

They never more would part. 


[ORIGINAL.]} 


“ME AND MY WIFE.” 


BY WILLIAM W. MONTAGUE. 


** God bless me and my wife, 

Brother Tom and his wife, 
Just us four and no more!—AwEn.” 
Iam a married man. I trust I make the an- 
nouncement with proper meekness. I ought to 
be a very happy man; bat Taint. I am natur- 
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to believe it. I met Permit Sizer Dow at a 
quilting scrape, and she married me in three 
months. I am told that I married her; but I 
shall insist to my dying day that I was in happy 
ignorance of my fate, until people commenced 
to call me Mr. Dow—no—I mean to call her 
Mrs. ——, my name. Why aint I happy? I 
will try and tell you. I don’t expect you to credit 
a word I say—my wife never does, and no more 
should you—but I have no conscientious scru- 
ples against swearing, if that will be needed to 
give force to my narrative or tale. 
In the first place my wife loves me. Startling 
as this fact may appear to the world, I neverthe- » 
less put it forth as truth ; if it is an original idea, 
I do not hesitate to claim the originality. Now 
to be severely logical, why does the fact of her love 
make me unhappy? I will tell you. She takes 
the newspaper. And lest you may not even see 
my inferences, I will add she clips out all the 
“recipes” for health, and, by thander! makes 
me take ’’em. But I will not overwhelm you 
with evidences of my dear wife’s infatuation—it 
is at this time assuming the form of positive 
madness—but shall select a few to have you 
consider my unfortunate condition. But don’t 
pity me—don’t! Pity would drive me mad, 
and 

* Each frail fibre of my brain 

Would send forth my thoughts all wild and wide.” 

The first occasion I had to notice my dear 
wife’s peculiarity, was in mid winter, about three 
weeks after our nuptials (I am reminded to say 
“nuptials,” as I consider it rather later than 
“ marriage’), I awoke in the night with shiver- 
ing sensations, and a cold, biankety feeling gen- 
erally. I was surprised to find six inches of 
snow on a level in my room, and accumulating 
so rapidly that it bid fair soon to be nine. The 
cause of this slight intrusion being the window 
open to its full length, and the drift snow making 
for our chamber stove. On inquiring about this 
new arrangement of my other half, she mildly 
informed me: 

“ That, dear, she had read in the paper the other 
day that we should never sleep without having 
the windows open ; that we breathed outso much 
air, and then breathed it back again, and out, and 
back, and thet, love, we must always keep the 
windows up.” 

Now I am no saint; it don’t run in our fam- 
ily. And if any of the brothers of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church—of which denomination 
Iam an unworthy member—had heard the ex- 
pressions I used as I waded through the snow to 
that window, I am sure I should have been re- 


ally a very modest man; but I don’t expect you 


ported at the next conference. 
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My troubles had just begun. Mrs.— my wife 
is a determined woman, and although we have 
compromised on whole window hoistings, she 
watches me narrowly, and no sooner do J go 
from one room to the other, than pop into the 
room I have left, and up goes the window. I 
have mildly suggested to her often that the neigh- 
bors seeing this state of affairs, may put a false 
construction on her actions in this respect, a con- 
struction highly injurious to her husband. 

But I assure you, when I mention this she 
flouts me, and I am dumb. When my wife 
takes up a newspaper I tremble. I have but 
slightly agueish symptoms when she is going 
over the “ Locals,” “‘ Marriages ” and “ Deaths ;” 
but when she gets through these, and fastens her 
glance upon the “ Housekeepings,” ‘“ Useful 
Receipes,” and “ Extracts from Hall’s Journal 
of Health,” I know Iam agoner. I watch her 
narrowly at these times, and if she looks up and 
fastens her eyes upon me, I know she is getting 
ready for some new experiment, and my chills 
are unmistakable and decided. 

One day she surprised me by insisting that I 
should put on a pair of woolen stockings. I 
answered meekly, “that she knew I never wore 
woolen, they made my feet sore.” 

“Never mind,” was the reply, “I just read 
in a newspaper that they will prevent you from 
taking cold.” 

I rebelled for a while, but she socked me, and 
now I am lame, and have corns and chilblains, 
and bunions, but I do not take cold certainly as 
often as formerly, which I attribute to cold 
water. My wife having read that water was a 
sovereign remedy for “all the ills,” ete., I for 
some time went under such a strict hydropathic 
treatment that I am sure if shower-baths could 
have accomplished it, that I should have had 
“ water on the brain” long ago. 

In the morning, at four o’clock, a cold bath— 
this I called my crack bath, because the window 
was always open—cold water, and very seldom, 
cold meat for breakfast. Bathe my head and 
feet at dinner time in cold water, and eat a little 
barley soup, cold. Four c’clock P. M., after my 
return from the office, shower-bath—light- headed 
—tea, cold. Nine o’clock P. M.—wet sheets— 


‘immense friction—bca—after a few cold applica- 


tions, locally. 

My wife happened to get hold of an article on 
“ Physical Education” one day. Woe is me! 
I was put through a course of the severest gym- 
nastic sprouts. First day—practised three hours 
with twenty-two pound dumb-bells; ended by 
straining a leader in my fore-arm, and crushing 
my foot with a bell which I inadvertently 


dropped. After the sickness attendant upon this 
was over, I was thought seasoned enough to 
trust with Indian clubs. I rather liked the clubs, 
I thought they were jolly, and would make a 
good average strike at a rowdy’s head; held 
them out crooked, held them out straight, bal- 
anced them on my chin, whirled them around 
over my head, and fancied I would cut a very 
respectable figure as chief of the tribe of No-kare- 
how-you-do-its. Gave the war-cry and the 
double-whirl, and right hand club fell full force, 
and broke my nose. 

Day number two—“ Physical Education.” 
Wouldn’t give it up yet; but whilst my nose 
was healing, my wife got a springing-board, iron 
rings, and boxing-gloves surreptitiously conveyed 
to the attic, and surprised me with the same 
when I was convalescent. I tried the springing 
board till I got sprung in the knees, and chopped 
it up for a clothes-horse. Got fast in the iron 
rings, and hung with my tights on before the 
attic window, head downwards, crying “ mur- 
der!” Isprained my ankle, and broke a blood- 
vessel on this occasion. 

As for boxing-gloves, I used to fancy I had 
some proficiency in the “manly art of self-de- 
fence,” and really prided myself upon’ my 
muscle; but my dear wife was anxious that I 
should eclipse all competitors in our social ring, 
and therefore called in her two brothers to prac- 
tise with me. Jabez and Increase Dow weigh 
two hundred and thirty-four, and two hundred 
and iwenty-four pounds respectively, and are as 
strong as any live ignoramuses of their stature 
can be. The result of that little “ practice” 
with the gloves to me was: Item—two black 
eyes; item—a smashed watch, one fine linen 
shirt much torn, little finger of the left hand 
bitten off by Increase, in the real fight which 
aftrrwards occurred; item —nose broken over 
again. Spoils —four pounds of human hair 
(which I have since had a sofa pillow made of), 
and part of Jabez’s false teeth. 

It is needless to say that my wife’s two broth- 
ers are forbidden my house, also, I suppose, un- 
necessary to state that I do not box any more, 
and that my “ Physical Education” has been 
entirely neglected since thac eventful evening. 

I have tried every means in my power to stop 
newspapers from coming to the house—you are 
aware that I live a short distance in the country 
—for as sure as my wife finds a new recipe she 
is bound to try its efficiency on myself. A short 
time ago I complained of a chapped face, and I 
awoke in the night with a suffocating sensation, 
and discovered that good woman bending over 
me, pouring on a concoction of lard, white wax, 
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spermaceti and olive oil, which she had read 
about in the papers. 

About two months ago I bribed the carrier to 
discontinue our paper, and he did so for four’ 
days, but venal like his tribe, he commenced 
sending it, after that time, on receiving a larger 
bribe from my wife. 

The first two days after its continuance there 
was nothing new, in fact the southern news had 
crowded out all the clippings, household articles, 
medical and all, and I prayed most fervently 
they would stay crowded out. But alas, on th 
third day my wife looked up-over her paper, 
and a smile of exultation beamed on her 
countenance. 

“ My love!” said she. 

“ My dear!” I replied. 

We always address each other with the extras, 
even when alone. 

“ Just listen. You know you are thin?” 

I answered rather sulkily “that I was aware 
plumpness was not one of my virtues, but that 
I thought taunts ill became her.” 

“O, just listen; you'll be fattened up in a 
fortnight. ‘ Delicious Revelenta Arabica food,’ 
‘invaluable effects,’ ‘without other victuals’ 
(there’ll be a saving), ‘not a medicine,’ ‘ nutri- 
tive.’ O, darling, we must have the ‘ Revelenta 
Arabica,’ and so cheap, too.” 

How much ?” 

“ Only a dollar a pound.” 

I fought off for a week, but I had “ Revelenta” 
for breakfast, varied with “ Arabica” for sup- 
per, until I caved in, and a five pound canister 
was bought. 

Behold me a well man, being fed on pap three 
timesaday. I got tired of “ Revelenta Arabica” 
in a week in its plain state, and then I had the 

Revelenta ” in custards, pies, rolls ; Arabica” 
in puddings and tarts, and heard of nothing but 
“ nutrition,” “digestive organs,” and “ poverty 
of blood and muscle,” at breakfast, dinner and 
tea, and now for the result. 

The first week I was swelling visibly, had to 
use sundry buckles and straps about my gar- 
ments—gained five pounds. Second week had 
to cut the boot legs to allow my calves room, a 
very comfortable sign to my wife. Third week, 
had to pay fines and costs for assault on my 
neighbor Jobbs, who intimated to me “that 
dropsical people were not supposed to have good 
sense.” Fourth week, had to lay in bed and eat 
“«Revelenta”’ while my tailor was altering all 
my clothes, and getting me up some new ones 
with the patent India rubber expansion seams. 
Fifth week, weighed two hundred and seven 
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monstrances with my wife didn’t reduce me 
any. I have taken to drinking surreptitious vin- 
egar, but the fat increases. I cannot sit by the 
fire without the grease melts out of me in a liquid 
stream. I have already ruined all my clothes, 
and my credit with my tailor is very low. I 
have been approached within the last two weeks 
by some of my most intimate friends, who darkly 
hint at “tapping” me. Remonstrances are use- 
less with my wife. Iam miserable. I shall do 
something desperate yet. 

Four o’clock P.M. I’ve done it. I’ve shot 
the news-carrier, and thrown the “ Arabica” out 
of the window. As I write, wife in violent 
hysterics. 


SCIENTIFIC DRIFTWOOD. 
All animal and vegetable poisons destroy by 
de oridizing the blood. 
Heat has a tendency to separate the particles 
of all bodies from each other. 
The air is known to be a fluid, by the easy 
conveyance which it affords to sound. 

The weight of goods in a vessel is indicated 
by the depth to which the vessel sinks in the 
water. 

The ocean loses many millions of gallons of 
water hourly, by evaporation. 

On the tops of very high mountains, water will 
boil mach sooner than on the plains, where the 
atmosphere is heavier. 

Caloric pervades all bodies; this is not the 
case with any other substance we know of—not 
even light. 

Tin must have been known very early, as it is 
mentioned in the Books of Moses. 

Pencils of plumbago were used as early as 
1565, bein mentioned by Conrad Gesner in his 
book on “ fossils” printed at Zurich in that year. 

Dip paper into a strong solution of alam, and 
it will resist the action of fire. , 

A batch of wire weighing 14 pounds will fur- 
nish material for 48,100 needles. 

The eye of the butterfly consists of 17,000 
lenses, eagh as perfect as the human eye. 


HONEST LABOR. 

Labor, honest labor, is right and beautiful. 
Activity is the ruling element of life, and its 
highest relish. Luxuries and conquest are the 
result of labor—we can imagine nothing without 
it. The noblest man of earth is he who puts his 
hands cheerfaily and proudly to honest labor. 
Labor is a business and ordinance of God. Sas- 
pend labor and where is the glory and pomp of 
earth—the fruits of the fields, and palaces and 
‘fashionings of matter for which men strive and 
war? Let the labor-scoffer look around him, 
look at himself, and learn what are the trophies 
of toil. From the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot, unless he is a Carib, made as the 
beast, he is the debtor and slave of toil. The 
labor which he scorns has tracked him into the 
stature and appearance of aman. Where gets 
he his garments and equipage? Let labor an- 
swer. Labor makes music in the mine, in the 


pounds, apothecaries weight, and found that re- 


iurrow, and at the forge.—NV. Farmer, 
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DOING AND UNDOING. 


We are most of us Hibernians in practical mat- 
ters, and might emulate the reply of the Irish- 
man who, when hailed from his somewhat sus 
picious elevation on the garden wall, with the 
pertinent inquiry, “‘ Where are going?” lucidly 
replied, “‘ Back again.” We doa great deal of 
our work for little more than the pleasure of un- 
doing it at our leisure. The first lesson we are 
taught in our infancy is to wal-; the second, to 
sit still. Our first stammering attempts at speech 
are welcomed with delight, but no sooner have 
we become accustomed to the utterance of words 
than we are drilled in the far more difficult art of 
keeping silent. We very early show a desire to 
assist the busy workers that surround us on every 
side, but our childish attempts at usefulness are 
promptly if not contemptuously repressed, and 
when the instinct is well-nigh extirpated, we are 
set to work with much show of authority, at the 
very eugeapeneete that we were so recently for- 
bidden. e spend much time in purchasing and 
preparing food ; very little time in eating it, as 
that is a comparatively unimportant matter. In 
like manner our clothing is very tastefully got 
up, and hung in dry, airy closets until it is taken 
down to be refitted in a later mode. Some 
fabrics will fall to pieces as readily in this way as 
if they were in actual  - Others, when the 
closet becomes too full, are exchanged with 
itinerants for vases for the mantel of an unused 


room. 

For whenever we build houses, it is to be remark- 
ed that the best rooms and the most costly furni- 
ture is to be reserved for company; that is to 
say, not for the brother or the friend, not for 
people whom we know'and dearly love, but for 
those whom we know but little, and who very 
seldom come. As much as possible they are to be 
unused ; indeed, they “ perish with the using,” 
and we think to perish without using is a great 
deal better. The same principle holds true with 


regard to books. The house has a library, and 
the library has shelves. Upon these shelves we 
arrange a number of costly volumes, altogether 
too costly to be rudely handled. Many people 
suppose that books were printed to be read. This 
is a mistake. They are printed as furniture for 
a library, and the more rare and ennobling the 


thoughts with which they are filled, the more 
heedfully should those thoughts be preserved 


from contact with any living soul. Their leaves 
have never been cut and probably never will be. 
They are much safer ond more symmetrical in 
those smooth, white folds, standing like a row of 
gilded sarcophagi, enclosing the mummied dust 
of former wisdom. re ee when some great 
conflagration sweeps through the town, the house 
and its treasures will perhaps be laid in ashes, 
and some luckless insurance company will be 
asked to pay for the literary fuel, or it may be 
that some irreverent mouse may be the first to 
appropriate the contents of those creditable 
shelves. But we hope for better things. We 
will hope that these dainty volumes will remain 
in their unsullied beauty, respectfully avoided, 


until the day of doom, 
As with our books, so it is with our money, 


We are constantly laying up for a wet day, with 
the tacit understanding that no imaginable day 
shall ever be considered wet. The farmer re- 
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duces his yearly expenses to the lowest terms, 
that he may be able to buy another farm. He 
sells the simple luxuries of the field and dairy, 
that he may enjoy the higher vee J of buying 
another field and a larger stock of cows. His 
horses win the highest prize at the county fair, 
but his wife cannot drive them, and he has no 
leisure for such nonsense, and so she walks, or 
stays at home. Some fine day one of them falls 
and breaks his leg, and the spot where he sleeps 
is marked, like the field of Waterloo, by the 
deeper verdure of the wheat. The manufacturer 
denies his family the comforts they crave, that he 
may buy more stock, employ more laborers, pro- 
dace more work. Times change and he runs 
his mills at a loss, his wares are sacrificed in the 
market. At length he fails, not realizing that, 
practically, he had failed long before. For the 
only of food and clothing and books 
and houses and lands and stocks, is the last to 
which we think of applying them; it is to feed, 
clothe, shelter, develop and enrich the human 
soul.— Springfield Republican. 


THE OPERA IN ENGLAND. 


There are but few who appreciate the vast 
change which public taste has undergone in ref- 
erence to music during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, among all who speak the English language. 
This is particularly true of vperatic music. The 
Italian opera had long been a favorite amuse- 
ment among the French, Spanish asd Germans, 
as well as among the Italians, before it received 
any encouragement in England. It was, how- 
ever, beginning to get a foothold in the latter 
country when the Reformation commenced under 
the auspices of Henry the Eighth. This put a 
stop to it at once, as effectually as it did to paint- 
ing andsculpture. Nearly a century had elapsed 
from the time of Henry before the people were 
willing to tolerate it. Nor was the opposition 


which it encountered confined to the illiterate and 


fanatical. Some of the greatest wits of the day 
ridiculed it, as something that could exist only 
among a highly romantic — like the Italians, 
or a frivolous people, like the French. Even 
Addison regarded it as a very absurd amusement. 
He thought that at best “ its only design is to 
gratify the senses, and keep up an indolent atten- 


tion in the audience.” We need not say how few 
men of culture entertain the same opinion at the 


present day. Scarcely any do except clergymen, 
or those whom Burns would call the “ unco-pi- 
ous.” Even the latter begin to admit that Satan 
may not have so much to do with it after all ; 
though it is well known that most persons find 
the opera insipid enough when they have only 
attended it once or twice. It takes some time to 
be able to appreciate it; both the mind and the 
ear require some training before they become sen- 
sible to its beauties.— National Quarterly Review. 


Impatience is the parent of more evil than 
many suppose. Procrastination may be the thief 
of time, but it also is often the preserver of life. 
How many a suicide would have been prevented 


if the unhappy fellow could have been persuaded 
to wait another day! The best logic against 


rash proceedings is to be found in the couplet : 


‘* Beware of perate steps; the darkest day 
have passed awa;>.’’ 


des 
(Live till to-morrow) will have 
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LINES TO A FRIEND. 


BY MARIA PATTEN. 


O, pledge him not !—his love for thee 
Will be to him a shield, 

To guard him in the hour of need— 
To the tempter ne'er to yield. 


His love for thee is generous, true, 
And a talisman ‘twill prove, 

To cheer the sunlight of his life, 
Or darker hours to soothe. 


Trust then his noble, manly heart, 
Which long has beat for thee ; 

Ne’er think to find a bosom-friend 
From every error free. 

Thy love and counsel oft may guide 
In friendship’s pleasant way ; 

Thy gentle tones of kindness, too, 
Strew blessings o'er his way. 

He asks no pledge to make him blest, 
But will, with faith, confide 

In her, the chosen of his heart, 
Whom he would call his bride! 


[OBIGINAL.] 
THE TRAGEDY OF BONNY DOON. 


BY EDWARD MACDONALD. 


Burns sang of the banks and braes o’ Bonny 


Doon, and his song alone has made it a classic 


river, and Loch Doon is as famous in its way as 
the Lakes of Killarney, if not so often the burden 
of musical lays. But long ere Burns drew breath 
amid the heather that purpled his birth-place, 
there was an old tower standing on the banks of 


Doon, that would have set the poet half mad 


with its romance, 

This was Cassilis Castle, and the dark frown- 
ing battlements of its heavy architecture, and 
the height of its parapets, denoted that it had 
once been used as a place of defence against a 
strong and powerfal foe. There was a moat and 
a draw-bridge—perhaps a “donjon keep;” all 
features of a remote period—of the times when 
Highland met Lowland in battle array; and 
when the Highland chiefs, like the Assyrians, 
“came down like wolves on the fold.” 

In this grim castle dwelt its sole heir, in the 
person of the Earl of Cassilis. No kindred re- 


mained to him; nor did he seem likely to in- 


crease his ties. No gay young gallant was Earl 
John, with a lady’s favor tied to his saddle-bow ; 
but a stiff, hard, strict man of forty-five, who 
34 
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never talked save in the briefest speech, and then 
only to his few domestics, an old man and his 
wife, and their niece, a quiet, thoaughtfal maiden, 
to whom the air of the old castle seemed to come 
with a subduing effect, crushing out the gaiety 
of youth. On her the stern earl had never bent 
his eyes. Occasionally he had given her an or- 
der, when his clumsy hand bell had warned the 
servants that he wanted something, and the old 
dame was busy at her pastry; bat Elsie would 
have performed any task rather than to have 
gone to him. Soon, she found that it did not 
matter, for he never turned his head to see who 
came, bat gave his directions in a voice so harsh 
and stern, that poor Elsie shuddered lest she 
should not obey his bidding fast enough. 

At a short ride’s distance from Castle Cassilis, 
stood Tyringham, the seat of Thomas, first 
Earl of Haddington, a man recently exalted to 
his present dignities. He was a widower—his 
wife not surviving the birth of their only child, 
who now wore the title of Lady Jean Hamilton. 
The blonde beauty of the north was united in 
her toa daskier tint of eyes and hair; but the 
complexion was as faultless as if framed in 
golden ringlets. 

The poor child had no mother to guide her, 


and the newly made earl was too occupied with 
his honors to heed what the girl was doing all 
day, with no one to amuse or interest her. She 
did, therefore, what her sex generally do under 
such circumstances—fell in love with the first 
one whom she had seen in her lonely walks 


around Tyringham. Not unsought—for young 
Sir John Faa had loved the gentle Lady Jean 


from a child, without so much as naming it to a 
single being. Only when he met her out walk- 
ing or riding, he jomed her with a careless grace, 
until he felt that their lives must one day be 
united, or both would be miserable indeed. It 


was on the very morning oa which he had told 


her this—the ever-new, ever-old story, that has 
swayed human hearts from the days of Eden un- 
til now, and will be told until the last man and 
the last woman will have passed from the earth. 
They had parted with heart promises, and ex- 
changed the simple token of their love—a broken 
ring hidden deep in the bosom of each—and the 
Lady Jean’s cheek was brighter than ever in the 
deeper rose tint that came over it with the first 
kiss ever imprinted on its glowing surface. She 
was walking on rapidly, for she longed now for 
the solitude of her own chamber, where she could 


live over in thought the events of the morning. 
A step made her look up, and she encountered 


the glance of an eye which she had seen b:fore, 


when riding past Castle Cassilis. She remem- 
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bered then how it had struck a chill upon her 
spirit, and now it came upon her fresh, blooming 
vision of happiness, almost like an omen of evil. 
She knew that this cold, stern man was the Earl 
of Cassilis, and wished that it had heen aziy one 
else who had met her with that glow upon her 
cheek and that love-light in her eye. But the 
grim shadow passed, and so did the memory. 
She entered Tyringham park with a light step 


and a light heart, and all day the maiden wore a 
look that puzzled the simple household. QO, 
how that look was quenched in tears, when, on 
the very next afternoon, Lord Haddington sum- 
moned her to tell her what a brilliant offer he 
bad had for her hand, from the Earl of Cassilis. 

“ Father, father!” almost shrieked the poor 
_ girl, as the grim shadow glided before her eyes, 
in imagination, and the remembrance of the old 
castle was again with her. It was all she could 
utter, and soon the servants were called to see 
their young mistress in a dead faint; Lord Had- 
dington being quite incapable of doing anything 
in such an emergency Looking upon her pallid 
face, he almost repented that he had given the 
earl’s proposal so warm. a welcome; but when 
her color was restored, he thought only of the 
honor of having his daughter a countess. 

father were her first words; “I have 
had such a frightful dream! I thought I was in 
that grim old tower yonder, and that the stern- 
looking, dark man was my jailor.” 

“Your husband, my child. Lord Cassilis 
would make a tender husband to one whom he 
loves.” 

“O, not that—not that! I remember now, 
how it all happened. I have not been sleeping. 
I wish that I could sleep forever—for, O, father, 
I mast disappoint your hopes. I can never ac- 
cept the proposal you make me.” 

“And why not, Jean?” 

“Because, only yesterday I gave my heart to 
one of my own age—why, father, would you 
marry your child toa man who has numbered 
more years than you have ?” 

“And who may this youth be, Jean, to whom 
you have promised yourself, without reference to 
my wishes?” 

“ Forgive us both, father. This evening we 
were to have asked your consent. Surely, I need 
not tell you that your little Jean would give her 
heart to none but a true and honorable man; 
and, as surely, John of Dunbar bears claim to 
that title.” 

“Sir John Faa! a simple baronet !” 

Even in her distress, Jean could not help 
smiling. 

“ Why, father, it is but a little while since you 
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were only Sir Thomas Tyringham. You are 
now ennobled, if honors and titles can ennoble 


an honest man ; and if a good man deserves rank, 
I am sure you will one day call your son-in-law 
the duke” She laughed heartily at her own 
conceit, and ber father joined her—but the bone 
of contention was not yet buried, although he 
bade her go and sleep back the roses to her 


cheeks, 


She went out hastily, for, coming down the 
road, at that moment, she saw the well-known 
steed, beside which she had often ridden, and his 
master’s face beaming with love and joy. She 
dashed away a few tears that had unconsciously 
gathered in her eyes, and ran out to meet him, 
fearless of her father’s anger. As he alighted 
and threw the bridle carelessly from his hand, 
the Earl of Haddington came out with a cold 
greeting, and invited him into his library, as he 
ostentatiously called the room that held the few 
books that the Scottish nobles allowed themselves 
in those days. 

“Good!” exclaimed the unsuspecting young 
baronet—“ I was desiring to see you alone, my 
lord, upon a matter that concerns my happiness 
most deeply.” 

“If you mean my daughter’s love, Sir John, 
I must disappoint you. Thatis already prom- 
ised to the Earl of Cassilis.” 

Had Sir John been an uninterested spectator, 
he would have enjoyed a hearty laugh at the 
Earl of Haddington’s swelling importance in 
uttering these words. As it was, it came too 
near home, and they were received with poignant 
distress. 

“ My lord, permit me to ask if Lady Jean has 
authorized this answer ?” 

The earl bowed stiffly. “Any arrangement I 
may make for Lady Jean Hamilton, will receive 
her obedience. I grant you a single interview, 
hoping that any different plans may be cancelled 
at once.” 

Jean was waiting in trembling solicitude for 
the result of this meeting, when her father sent 
for her. He met her at the door. 

“Go in,” he said, “and tell him that it can 
never be.” 

With what a pale, wo-worn face she met her 
lover! But why dwell upon her sorrow when it 
was all unavailing? She was made to believe 
that the Knight of Dunbar had proved false to 
his vows, and in calm desperation, almost insani- 
ty, she submitted to her father’s will, and in one 
short week, became the envied countess of 
Cassilis. , little did she care for the new hon- 
or! although it was of far-off date. Five, bear- 
ing her title had bloomed and faded within these 
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gray walls, and she cared not to be the sixth. 


Lord Cassilis was kind to her—kinder thati she 
expected, but she hated him for forcing her to be 
his wife, and it must be confessed that she made 
but a sorry bride. In herown room she wept, 
but before him, she scorned to shed a tear, and 
sat in obstinate silence, whenever she was obliged 


to remain in the room with him. She grew thin- 


ner and paler daily; and her father almost re- 
pented, when he saw her altered looks, that he 
had burdened her young life with sorrow. 

One refuge remained to her. There was a 
small turret chamber, whose pleasant oriel win- 
dow looked toward Dunbar, and here she would 
sit and weep tears of impassioned grief for hours. 
One day when the earl was absent, her eye was 
caught by the sight of a whole troop of the 
strangest beings she had ever seen They were 
of every size, and clad in every variéty of gar- 
ment, both as to shape and color, with rags float- 
ing in the wind. She saw the head servant ad- 
mitting some of them at the drawbridge, and 
fear and astonishment took possession of her 
mind. She called Elsie, who allayed her fears 
by saying that the earl had always befriended 
this troop of gipseys, in consideration of some- 
thing they had once done for him, and had per- 
mitted them to come after the harvesting was 
over, every year, and gather what remained. 

Satisfied with this, the lady took her station 
beneath a tree to mark the curious group. Sud- 
denly she was aware that one had left his com- 
panions and was approaching the tree stealthily. 
He wore a cloth cap, with an eagle’s feather (the 
badge of the Monros), and beneath it, gleamed 
eyes whose brightness seemed strangely familiar. 
She turned away, terrified and faint. The gip- 
sey seized her hand. 

“Tt is I, Jean; fear not. These fellows are 
true to me as steel. Say but the word, and we 
will bear you where love and happiness await 
you. Come—there is no bar now. unless you 
have ceased to love me. Lord Cassilis is away ; 
we can bribe the servants, and—” 

“Stop, John Faa!” said the countess. “TI 
will hear no more. Did you think that I had 
fallen so low, or do you forget that I am a wife? 
Go! you are unworthy. I hope never to meet 
you again.” 

She paused, for he was weeping bitterly, as he 
said, “Jean, forgive me. I did but think how 
you were pining within these walls, when I could 
give you love and freedom. O, could you know 
what [ have suffered, you would forgive and pity.” 

His appearance was so wild, and his words so 
piteous, that the lady, perfectly overcome, drop- 
ped in a swoon, like the one she had experienced 
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at her father’s proposal to marry her to the earl 


—a sort of trance, in which all life, all motion 
was suspended. The knight seized the first mo- 
ment of her insensibility, to bear her away to a 
litter, which he had actually brought for the pur- 
pose, and passing the drawbridge which was left 
unfastened at the gateway, he beckoned silently 
to four strong gipseys, and leaving the rest to 


follow, he walked in his strange, fantastic garb 
beside it. Soon the troop overtook them, and 
when the countess awoke, it was to find herself 
surrounded by these unearthly looking beings. 

She started like a wild fawn from the litter. 
“ Base! base !”” she murmured, while the Knight 
of Dunbar in vain strove to quiet her. She in- 
sisted upon being carried back to her husband ; 
and through her proud and passionate tears at 
being so shamefully betrayed, she descried a dis- 
tant party of horsemen in their rear, and felt that 
she at least should be rescued from shame. 

“Fly!” she said, to the knight. “Fly! My 
husband is on our track. Save yourself and 
leave me to bear all. Nay, go at once. If you 
will but depart, I will never betray you; but if 
he finds you here, I cannot answer for your life.” 

The knight proudly refused, and so sealed his 
destruction. He placed the countess once more 
in the litter, and hastened to the ford, where, of 
course, the earl, with a troop of armed horsemen 
had no difficulty in capturing them all. He 
knew Sir John Faa through his fantastic disguise, 
and drove him, with the gipseys, before the re- 
turning troop, to the castle. The countess was 
placed behind a peasant, upon a pillion. 

Arriving at the castle, the earl sent his wife to 
aroom overlooking the park, and bade Elsie 
stay with her. The lady entreated him to hear 
her but for one instant—to allow her to tell him 
the strange story—but in vain. Soon, however, 
he came back to this room, in which were many 
windows, commanding a complete view of every- 
thing in the park. Near the castle, and opposite 
the windows, stood a large plane tree, ample 
enough to have sheltered an army. As the 
countess gazed, with eyes now tearless and burn- 
ing, fifteen of the gipseys, young, handsome, 
brave-looking men, were successively hung upon 
the branches of the plane tree. One branch 
nearest the window waited for its victim; and 
with one terrible shriek, the countess saw him 
hold out his arms toward her. She knew no 
more. Heaven spared her the rest. 

After a solitary confinement in the castle, she 
was removed to Maybole, another mansion of 
the earl; where a beautiful staircase had been 
lately built. As the countess passed up its steps, 
her eyes met the terrible sight of sixteen carved 
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heads, resemblances of the Knight of Dunbar 
and his troop. At length release came. The 
gray-haired man, with his wife and niece had 
entered her father’s service, declaring that they 
would not serve a tyrant like Lord Cassilis ; and 
well versed in the intricacies of her prison, he 
contrived to take her away by the passage called 
the gipseys’ steps, and conveyed her to her father, 
who gladly welcomed his child once more, and 
strove in every possible way to make up to her 
for the injuries she had suffered. There was a 
new Countess of Cassilis in her place, she heard, 
but this news passed over her like an idle wind. 
The earl was no husband of hers, and she want- 


ed nothing now but peace. 


TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 

The Hindoo creed derives its peculiar charac- 
ter from the tenet, so generally diffused through- 
out the East, respecting the transmigration of 
souls. According to this belief, the spirit of 
man after death is not conveyed into a different 
state of existence, but goes to animate some other 
mortal body, or even one belonging to the brute 
creation. ‘I'he receptacle into which it enters is 
decided by the course of action followed during 
the present life. The virtuous man may rise 
from an humble caste to the rank of a prince or 
even a brahmin, while the depraved notonly sink 
into degradation as human beings, but even have 
their souls enclosed in the bodies of animals. 
With this view the Hindoo oracles endeavor to 
establish a certain conformity between the of- 
fences committed and the conditions under which 
they are expiated. The thief is converted into 
some animal addicted to steal the articles which 
were the wonted objects of his own depredation. 
The pilferer of grain is metamorphosed into a 
rat; while he who stole roots and fruit becomes 
an ape. The person thus lowered in the scale 
of being must pass through a long succession of 
degraded births ere he can resume the human form 
and endowments. This belief is so familiar to 
the Hindoo, that his conversation is filled with 
allusions to it. If he sees any suffering under 
evils that seem unmerited, he at once pronounces 
them the penalty of sin committed in a previous 
stage and form of existence. Even in seeing a 
cow or a dog receive a severe beating, he infers 
that the soul which animates them, must, under 
its human shape, have committed some offence 
worthy of such castigation. Wives, who consid- 
er themselves injuriously treated by their hus- 
bands, or servants by their masters, indulge the 
earnest hope that in some future state of being 
they shall exchange conditions, and obtain the 
opportunity of signal retaliation —The East In- 


LOVE. 

Love! that wxolian chord, 

That takes life’s tempest on its trembling string, 
And turns its wrath to music—hath the word 

In heaven no echoing ? 
Yes; from the height of time 

Onward—forever shall the feeling roll, 
And from the grave reverberate the chime, 

Through the long age of soul. 

Lays or A LIFETIME. 
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MISS THOMSON’S HUSBAND. 


BY MARGARET A. LEE. 


Scnoot was done. All the lisping misses 
and chubby boys had gone home to dinner; the 
schoolhouse was swept and dusted, the desks 
were put in order, the weekly account cast up, 
and Miss Nelly Thomson tied on her bonnet 
and wrapped a light shawl round her somewhat 
stately shoulders, thinking what a nice time she 
should have at Clovernook that bland Saturday 
afternoon, and how sweet it would be to wake 
up to robin songs and fragrance of clover and 
roses in the holy Sabbath morning, instead of the 
clatter of a boarding-house, and the odor of coffee 
and fish-balls. 

The note that had come for her had a post- 
script insisting on her coming by four, when the 
carriage would certainly call, and, strangely 
enough, designated the dress she was to wear— 
the blue poplin with the tiny linen collar, and, 
“don’t let your hair curl,” it added, “ brush it 
back in those beautiful waves.” What could 
Mrs. Tennant mean ? 

The way to the boarding-house lay through 
the long street of the village, but there was a 
roundabout path by the river, shaded by great 
trees, and that was Miss Thomson's favorite 
walk. It took but five minutes longer, and albeit 
in a hurry, she determined to go that way now. 
She could walk a little quicker and get home by 
the time dinner was on the table. She wasn’t 
disposed to meet common acquaintances while 
the excitement of the note and expected visit 
was upon her. The genial silence of the old 
trees and the tender ripple of the river suited her 
better, for far down in Miss Thomson’s heart 
was a bit of sentiment that hung upon the 
thought of Clovernook. Last summer she had 
met Mrs. Tennant’s brother there, a bachelor of 
forty, a major of infantry, a gentleman and a 
scholar, though a little stately. 

Miss Thomson was not given to romance, be- 
ing decidedly practical in her turn of mind, but 
she had a poetie side not spoiled by her thirty- 
five years and the vexatious school, and couldn’t 
help thinking what a noble-looking man the 
major was, and how some time or other, some 
woman would love him. Ever afterward she 
was given to dreaming and feeling somewhat sad 
in connection with Clovernook, and now she felt 
little inclined to meet any one as she went home. 

What was her vexation then, to see just in the 
path before her the person of all others she most 
disliked to meet—the Rev. Mr. Stockwell. She 
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would have turned back, but she had been seen, 
the gentleman was coming eagerly towards her, 
and there was nothing to do but bite her lips, 
smooth down a little frown, and answer his salu- 
tation. Now when Miss Thomson was a fair 
young girl of eighteen, and Mr. Stockwell came 
to preach as her father’s colleague, the two had 
plighted troth, and the pastor’s daughter was 
universally looked upon as the young pastor’s 
fature wife. But the old minister died suddenly ; 
his daughter would not marry immediately, and 
in the meantime another woman quite as pretty, 
and having the advantage of a nice little income, 
had fascinated the fickle man. Of course he was 
made free at once, and Nelly very magnanimous- 
ly said nothing to any of her father’s friends, ex- 
cept that they had come to the conclusion that 
they should not suit each other. The pastor 
married ; his wife had an infant every year or 
two, faded into a delicate invalid and died, at 
last, a year before this date, leaving her husband 
in a state of helplessness quite interesting to 
some of his lady parishioners. The minister 
could not be blamed for wanting a wife; but it 
was curious that he should pass by the pretty 
misses and buxom widows, to think of his old 
love, now a decided old maid, and a school- 
mistress into the bargain. 

To be sure Miss Thomson did not seem in the 
least faded. Her fine constitution, active, clean- 
ly habits and sweet disposition had preserved 
her from wrinkles, or gray hairs, kept her cheeks 
rosy, and her figure lithe and graceful. To be 
sure, she was by common consent allowed to be 
the most intellectual and most ladylike woman 
in the parish ; she had supported herself quite in- 
dependent of the gratuity her father’s old friends 
would have bestowed upon her, and laid up a lit- 
tle sum in the bank beside ; but then she was an 
old maid, and several pretty noses were turned 
up at the minister’s evident preference for her. 

Now matters had reached a crisis in the minis- 
ter’s mind, and he had left his dinner, and his “in 
conclusion,” to spoil, in order to intercept Miss 
Thomson and settle the question of “his future 
happiness,” as he called it. Not to lose time, 
with a little clearing of the throat, and a little 
tremble—for the minister was really in earnest, 
as far as he could be—he plunged into the midst 
of his story, and offered himself unreservedly for 
Miss Thomson’s acceptance or rejection. He 
would not be contented either with her respectful 
negative, but must plead for time, for more con- 
sideration of the subject, and so forth. 

“I think the union would be scarcely a fair 
one,” Miss Thomson said, vexed at length. 


“You have bestowed all the love and care you | 
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had to give on one woman and her children ; you 
have lived with her, and mourned for her. You 
have little beside respect to give any one else. I, 
on the contrary, have never loved,” (meeting his 
significant glance), “ no, sir, I was mistaken when 
I once thought I loved you, I understand my 
needs better now. I have all these years been 
gathering up knowledge, and correcting my first 
estimate of life and character, loving only child- 
ren and kind friends as such, until I am able to 
bestow upon a good man—if I should meet one 
—all of my heart that ever was worth bestowing. 
And I want an equivalent. I have no idea of 
taking the poor remnant any other woman has 
left. I wish you a very good day, sir,” and Miss 
Thomson walked off stiffly, feeling a little wo- 
manly triumph, it must be confessed, that the old 
score was paid up. 

It was difficult, somehow, to adjust the bands 
of wavy hair, and put on the collar just to our 
heroine’s satisfaction, but it was done at length, 
and she read the last magazine to while away the 
time until the carriage came, and before she reach- 
ed Clovernook forgot all about dresses, hair, the 
minister, or anything but the soft sky, the trees, 
the waving shades upon the meadows, the sparkle 
of the water as the trees let the sun in upon it. 
When she reached the cottage her heart was too 
full of these to leave one corner for vanity or 
self-consciousness, and she was astonished at her- 
self when she met the major with perfect ease 
and coolness. He was a little discomposed, al- 
though it could not have been so much of asurprise 
to him, for he had been two days at Clovernook, 
and knew that she was coming, but he became 
his own dignified self in a moment, and enter- 
tained the ladies until tea-time quite pleasantly. 
Then they must go all over the garden and or- 
chard, and even down to the river side and into 
the forest, and come home by starlight, the major 
offering his arm to Miss Thomson, while the 
host and hostess lingered a little behind. They 
must sit on the piazza too until nearly midnight, 
to see the moon come softly up into the radiant 
heavens, and hear the whippoorwill and the dis- 
tant murmur of the river, now talking brilliantly, 
now falling into a silence as charmed as that 
around them. 

The dreams of one of them were charmed too, 
The whippoorwill’s song melted into the robin’s, 
evening clasped hands with the morning, and 
each borrowed something of the beauty of the 
other, and on the wings of such sleep, full of 
singing and blooming, her youth seemed to come 
back to her again. All the hope and springing 
life, and fresh, buoyant faith. Such another Sab- 
bath never bloomed into Miss Thomson’s life, 
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either from the wonderful sunrise streaming pur- 
ple all up the clouds, and all across the meadow, 
to the solemn brightness of its death in the 
western sky. 

There was the last morning nap all full of 
robins’ songs; the delicious country breakfast, 
not to be despised, the fragrant ride to church ; 
the sermon, which in some way was much better 
than Mr. Stockwell’s ordinary ones; the closing 
hymn—one of her father’s favorites, and sung to 
her joy, in the consecrated old tune—the ride 
back to dinner—for no one would hear of her 
going home to the boarding-house, the visit 
wasn’t half done yet; the long walk in the after- 
noon in the forest, where in a cathedral of pine 
trees, they—the major, that is—read chapters 
from the prophets and psalms with his deep, 
reverent voice, and they all sung old hymns that 
they had learned in youth, and almost looked for 
angels to come down upon the spiry roof, and 
bring them a blessing. 

Miss Thomson hardly knew how Mr. and 
Mrs. Tennant strolled off, leaving her with the 
major beside her on the brown bank, nor how 
the conversation took so personal a turn, but 
before she knew it, the major had led her to 
tell much of her own experiences, and was talk- 
ing in answer to some question of hers of a soldier’s 
life ; the danger, the hardship and the loneliness. 
How when watching the camp-fires far away on 
the outskirts of civilization, he thought sadly of 
his sister’s happy fireside, and wondered if such 
an one would evershine for him. Miss Thomson 
pitied his loneliness, and found that her life too 
had been lonely (though she didn’t say so), and 
shrank from the long days in the schoolroom 
month after month and year after year, and wish- 
ed the major would always stay at Clovernook 
even if he was nothing to her. But she only look- 
ed thoughtfully at the bit of sky left by the pine 
branches, and never noticed that the major was 
looking anxiously at her, until he took her hand, 
and in a voice very faint and tremulous for such 
& great, stout man, said: Would it be too pre- 
sumptuous in him, if he asked her to share all 
these hardships with him. 

Then Miss Thomson found out that she had 
kept « bud of love all ready to blossom in her 
heart, ever since last year, when she first saw the 
major, and that he had gone off with a problem 
in his heart that resolved itself into the same 


thing when he was far away, and that he had | 


come hundreds of miles on a short leave, only 
to ark that fateful question 

(ioe week was a short time to find « new 
teacher for the school, and furnish « bridal out 
fii, bat Mies Thomeon had many friends, and al! 
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were proud to help. Nothing was talked of in the 
parish but the new engagement, the prepara- 
tions, what Mrs. B—— or Mrs. C—— or Miss 
M—— was making for the bride, how far she 
was to go, how beautiful she looked, or how 
grand or devoted the lover was. 

Another Sabbath morning saw them standing 
before the altar, and the Rev. Mr. Stockwell 
found it a little difficult to steady his voice for the 
ceremony. Everybody was there, and every- 
body said that when she was a girl of eighteen, 
and had come blushing into the old church on 
the present minister’s arm, she had not been half 
so handsome. And even now, ten years from 
that wedding, her husband honestly affirms that 
he never saw a woman so beautiful, certainly not 
one so good, and he knows there never was one 
better loved. 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 


It was their love of harmony that caused the 
Greeks to be so fond of dancing, for they sent 
their dancing-masters as well as their music- 
teachers to all parts of the civilized world, as the 
French do in our own time; and we have evi- 
dence that the former were ridiculed then, as the 
former are now, by those who think that nothing 
is good whose precise value or utility cannot be 
estimated in the current coin of the day. “In 
frames formed of a clay thus fine,” observes 
Hope, “ cast in a mould thus perfect, must have 
arisen organs of sense capable of impressions the 
most delicate and diversified. And in fact, the 
ancient Greeks evinced the superiority of their 
organization, by surpassing, in every bodily dis- 
play, every other nation. Among them, indi- 
viduals, of every age and station alike, frequent- 
ed the gymnasium ; all were equally proud to 
excel in the more arduous games of the palestra, 
and in the more elegant movements of the dance. 
Saltatory motions were not, in Greece, confined 
only to one sort, and only marked by one char- 
acter. The young and the old, the grave and 
the gay, each had the choice of metrical move- 
ments suited to their rank and station. While 
the warrior delighted in the bold abruptness of 
the Pyrrhic step, the courtesan displayed the lan- 
guishing movements of the Lydian measure; 
even the philosopher took his part in the maze 
with a grave and decorous dignity.”— National 

rly jew. 


“ MARRIED FOR MONEY.” 

What an odious comment this on the union of 
a man and woman for life! Cupid speculatin 
in stocks! How degrading. The Egyptians heid 
dowries in sach horror, that he who hed received 
one from his wile, was adjudged to her as a slave. 
Sulon and Lycurgus also sought to deprive men 
of the possibility of making a wealthy marriage ; 
and the Spartan who count to repair bis fortane 
by « marriage, was severely ponished. How 
Very fastidious these old fugies were 
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OUR IDOLS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


We boast that our hills and vernal groves 
Hold not, as in days of old, 

Images fashioned of wood and stone, 
Or curious carven gold. 


Yet not alone do the heathen kneel 
To their gods of wood and stone: 
Men build e’en now, as in ancient times, 
Altars to gods unknown. 


It is true that no more to our vales and mounts 
Do we idol offerings bear; 

We shrine them now in our several hearts, 
And worship before them there. 


Men bow in their souls to gold, bright gold, 
More eagerly now by half, 

Than e’er they knelt in the ancient days 
To Aaron's molten calf. 


The leaves of our lives are strangely marked, 
We battle at fearful odds 

With hosts of idols that stand between 
Our secret souls and God's. 


We set up idols and pull them down, 
Like children at idle play; 

And what we worshipped but yester-morn, 
We scorn in our hearts to day. 


A name, a station, or wealth, or fame, 
Or favorite scheme may-be: 

There are scores and scores of ‘ unknown gods,’ 
Whose altars we do not see! 


The loves of our lives—the charmed cup 
Of pleasure our senses drown; 

Ah me, for some Hezekiah to come, 
And cast our idols down! 


The mounts and vales of our hearts and lives 
Are heavy with smoke and flame; 

O God, for some Moses to lead us out 
From this bondage of sin and shame! 
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THE DIAPHORETICOPANTACATHOLICON, 


BY GIACOMO &. CAMPANA. 


A rew evenings ago | called to pay « visit to 
my old friend, Doctor Gastrick, Thoagh not of 


course to be compared with him in intellectual 
Viger, my old friend has nevertheless many traits 
in ewmmon with another very celebrate! doctor 
the author of Rasseles 


in person be le wot an 
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like the colossusf literature, and in tea-drink- 
ing, I honestly think he could beat him. In 
criticism, if not so able, he is quite as severe— 
quite as much of a snarler. 

In the knowledge of his profession, the doctor 
has very few superiors; and upon the ignorance 
which is unfortunately but too common within 
its pale, he is altogether unmerciful. He pursues 
a quack as unrelentingly as he would a mad dog, 
and considers him a far more dangerous animal. 
And yet Doctor Gastrick himself can hardly be 
called a strictly orthodox practitioner. Some, 
indeed, think him very much the reverse. The 
fact is, the bump of veneration was almost en- 
tirely omitted, when his phrenological protuber- 
ances were developed. Respect for authority, as 
such, has no place in his composition. 

With all this, however, Doctor Gastrick is far 
from having an unkindly disposition. “ His 
bark is worse than his bite,” and the acid which 
is so apparent in his words has no power to 
caudle the “milk of human kindness” made 
manifest in his deeds. On the occasion to which 
I refer, I had heard him grunting and grumbling 
to himself before I entered the door. 

“ Well, old gentleman,” said I, “whom are 
you snarling at thisevening? Is it a homceopa- 
thist or a bydropathist? Is it the spirit of Hah- 
nemann, or the ghost of Preissnitz ?” 

“Neither the one nor the other. I have 
simply been reading a story in a magazine—the 
most popular in the world, I suppose. The mag- 
azine, I mean—not the story.” 

“And does that sort of reading stir up your 
bile? It ought to have the contrary effect.” 

“ Well, the fault is in me, I suppose, rather 
than in the story. I can’t understand it.” 

“ What sort of a story is it? What is it 
about 

“Tt is about a very beautiful, intelligent, and 
in every way accomplished young lady, who, 
however, had the misfortune to be ‘creative,’ 
and not ‘receptive’—a misfortune which very 
nearly cost her her life. And then there is ‘a 
perfect limbed young god,’ who happened to be 
outrageously ‘absorptive.’ He fancies himself 
in love with the mortal and non-receptive young 
lady, and like another Jupiter courting another 
Semele, proves to be altogether too muck for 
her. She falls sick of some mysterious malady, 
nobody knows what, and is soon at death's door. 
Lackily, at the last moment 
Arabia drops in, studies her, and discovers that 
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he forbids the banns. The vampire being ban- 
ished, the lady gets well, and gratefully falls in 
love with the physician, who also falls in love 
with her. Being non-absorptive, he is not dan- 
gerous; but there is another little difficulty in 
the way, namely, a wife. So they have to wait 
till she dies, which she is so obliging as to do, 
very soon. Then marriage, raptures, bridecake, 
blisses, kisses, ete., etc.” 

* And you were studying the phenomena of 
the new disease, I suppose ?” 

“ Well, yes. If we really have such a terrible 
malady among us, it is the duty of medical men 
to make themselves acquainted with its symp- 
toms, of course. But I have very little genius 
that way, Iam afraid. When the pradish lady 
drew her sleeve over her pulse, Abernethy laid 
his own coat-sleeve upon it, remarking that a 
linen pulse should have a woolen physician. So 
I think a transcendental disease should have a 
transcendental doctor. I know two or three who 
would suit such a case exactly. But spiritual 
absorption is not in my line. Absorption of 
spirits is another thing, and one much more 
within the scope of my philosophy.” 

“But I heard you grumbling about adjectives 
and adverbs. What have they to do with the 
question of absorption ?” 

“ Well, people can’t even write transcendental- 
ism without adjectives and adverbs; and they 
have no right to take liberties with them, what- 
ever they may dc with medicine and metaphys- 
ics. Theories are flexible things, and may be 
twisted about to any extent; but parts of speech 
cannot be thus contorted with impunity. Of the 
‘young god,’ and his betrothed, for instance, it is 
said, ‘They look charmingly.’ ‘They look 
charming,’ is what the writer meant, and ought 
to have said. You know poor, pretty, blind 
Lizzie Weston. She does not look charmingly, 
because she cannot look at all. But that she 
looks charming, nobody ever did or ever will 
deny. It was the quality of the looks of the 
absorbed young lady'and her suitor that were in 
question, and not the manner in which those 
looks were exercised. It was therefore the ad- 
jective belonging to the subject of the verb, and 
not the adverb qualifying the verb itself, that 
ought to have been used.” 

“The blunder is not an uncommon one, 
doctor.” 

“No, indeed, it isnot. I don’t believe there 
is a magazine, or periodical of any sort on this 
table in which you cannot fied just such sen- 
tences ; and many of the most popular books of 
the day are disfigured with that and similar errors. 
You know I am not a ‘ laudutor temporis acti’—a 
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eulogist of ‘the good old times ;’ but I do some- 
times think that with all the boasted advantages 
of the present generation in matters of education, 
they do not write their mother tongue any better 
than their fathers did, if as well. There is a great 
deal of grammar in the school-houses—much 
more than in former days—but somehow it seems 
to stay there. The ‘schoolmaster is abroad,’ 
they say; but etymology and syntax remain at 
home. Here, in this same article, I notice 
another error, not so common as the other, but 
still inexcusably frequent. A little farther on in 
the story than the passage we have just quoted 
is the following, ‘—indicating Vaughn and J, 
with a bend of his head.’ In our ungrammati- 
cal childhood, our parents and teachers have 
often to take us to task pretty sharply, about 
using the objective case instead of the nomina- 
tive, as when we say ‘Me and Tom did it,’ in- 
stead of ‘Tom and I.’ Some people remember 
these veachings too well, and repudiate the me 
and adopt the J, even when a governing verb or 
preposition precedes the pronoun—and that too 
after they have become famous as contributors to 
the press, Another blunder of this sort finds an 
illustration in this same story, ‘Some one came 
in—I could not see whom.’ That is, ‘I could 
not see whom it was.’ It is a very common 
thing in conversation, to hear the nominative 
who used improperly for the objective whom ; and 
it is not unlikely that it was in consequence of 
too great an anxiety to avoid this Scylla, that the 
writer ran upon Charybdis, on the opposite 
shore. Another pet blunder with ‘popular 
writers,’ is, ‘I do not doubt but that it is so.’ 
This always reminds me of another pleonasm, 
almost universal in the Southern States, ‘ John, 
where is your book at?’ This, however, is a lit- 
tle too glaring to get into print; though I can’t 
see that it is really any worse than the other.” 

“ Doctor, do you think it is strictly correct to 
use the word caption in the sense which it is now 
so universal in this country, as synonymous with 
heading, or preamble ?” 

“No, sir, I cannot reconcile myself to it, 
though, as you say, it is now used in that sense 
by almost everybody. It is the Latin word 
captio with an English termination. And does 
captio ever signify such a thing as heading? Or 
has capio, from which it comes, any such mean- 
ing? Never. The fact is, such a use of the 
word is nothing more nor less than a blunder, 
founded upon the idea that it is derived from 
caput, ahead. And yet this blunder has become 
a part of the American, if not of the English 
language. It is travelling the same road with 
the word transpire, which is now daily used in 
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two opposite and incompatible senses. One man 
asserts that a certain event transpired yesterday, 
and another declares that said event has not yet 
transpired. But the latter does not mean to con- 
tradict the former. He only attaches a different 
meaning to the word transpire, which is explained 
by a third individual, who says, speaking of the 
same thing, that it took place yesterday, but has 
not yet transpired. To such contradictions are 
we led by our habit of warping words out of the 
position which their derivation plainly assigns 
th ‘ m.” 

“ Here, doctor, is a word in this magazine 
which is very commonly mis-spelled and mis- 
pronounced.” 

 Boquet for bouquet. Yes, indeed, so univer- 
sally so, that I have been corrected by young 
ladies, who tell me that boquet is right. ‘ Whether 
it is French or not,’ said one to me the other 
day, ‘ it is fashionable.’ And I have observed 
that those who omit the u in bouquet, invariably 
insert it in another word where it has no business 
to be. They write boquet for bouquet, and soubri- 
quet for sobriquet. Nom de plume, too, more than 
half the time, gets a superflaous me to the nom. 
And speaking of foreign words reminds me of a 
Roman proper name—one of very frequent oc- 
currence—which is so universally mis-spelled, 
that I have come to look npon it as a pretty good 
test of a writer’s scholarship. Those who write 

Catiline correctly are almost always pretty well 
up in their classics ; if not, they are sure to spell 
it with an a—Cataline.” 

“Tt is no easy matter to be always correct, 
doctor.” 

“No, it is not, and your own scribblings far- 
nish examples of the fact. But I am now com- 
menting upon errors which are really inexcus- 
able, There, in that page which lies open before 
you, you have one of the ‘ curiosities of litera- 
ture’ which I have never been able to account 
for. You see there recorded the talk of a very 
vulgar person, which is meant to be very funny, 
and a part of the fun is to spell the word clothes, 
k-l-o-z-e, the word true, t-r-oo, the word colic, 
koltick, and many more of the same sort. 
And that claims to be a first-rate magazine, and 
it is therefore fair to conclude that the writer of 
that article claims to be first-rate also. So, I 
suppose, there must be wit or humor of some 
sort in writing kauphy instead of coffee, to repre- 
sent, not the spelling, but the pronunciation of 
the word. There surely must be, or we would 
not see examples of the thing in all our leading 
periodicals ; but I'll be hanged if I can find it out.” 

“ Well, well, doctor, those verbal inaccuracies 
are but small matters.” 
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“So they are, and that, I suppose, is the rea- 
son why nobody notices them. But I can’t help 
seeing them, and being troubled by them—and 
‘out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.’ And it is in quarters of the very 
highest respectability that these things occur. 
As for mere literary quacks and pretenders, their 
blanders are things of course, and as they are 
not matters of life and death, like quackery in 
medicine, they are of the smallest possible 
consequence.” 

“Talking of quacks,” said I, “I heard a 
story, the other day, which would have surprised 
me beyond measure if I could have put any faith 
in it; but I at once pronounced it to be false, for 
it contained a charge of the grossest and most 
bare faced quackery, laid at the door of my old 
friend, Doctor Gastrick.” 

“ And you contradicted it without any inquiry 
into the facts ?” 

I certainly did.” 

“ Well, that was a very hazardous thing to do, 
in my opinion; and Tam bound to say that I 
would not do the like for you, or for any other 
man, or woman either.” 

“Ts was not at all hazardous in my view of 
the case. I felt perfectly safe in giving the lie 
to the story, for it was a most monstrous one. 
It actually charged you with selling to some 
Western man, at an enormous price, some mag- 
ical nostram, with magical virtues, the recipe for 
which you professed to have obtained from 
Egypt, where it had been found laid over the 
heart of a mummy, which had been consigned to 
the tomb thousands of years ago. Ha, ha! ha, 
ha, ha, ha! Isn’t it capital ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know as to its being capital ; 
but it’s true.” 

“ What ?” 

“ The story is true, I say, every word of it.” 

“Doctor Gastrick, you would make an ad- 
mirable play-actor. To look at that solemn face 
of yours, would make almost anybody believe 
you to be really in earnest.” 

“ Then my solemn face does me no more than 
justice, for I am in earnest.” 

“ Youdid actually sell a bottle of stuff which 
you called Diaphoreti tacatholicon ?” 

“I did.” 

“ And made the buyer give you one hundred 
dollars for it ?” 

“ He gave me a thousand.” 

“ And you told him it was worth fifty times its 
weight in diamonds ?” 

“I did.” 

“ And that it came from the heart of a three- 
thousand-year-old mummy ?” 
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“ Well, I give it up. You haveeither become 
a fit candidate for Bedlam, or else you are the 
most egregiously unmitigated old humbug that 
ever stepped on shoeleather. You can take 


either horn of the dilemma as best suits you.” 
“TI choose to take neither.” 
“ Well, if you can tell me how you can help 
it, I will be obliged to you.” 
“ I have no objection to oblige you at so cheap 
a rate.” 
“ Then, pray do.” 
The doctor filled his pipe, and lit it, and be- 
tween the whiffs told me what follows : 


“One day I was sitting in that very chair in 
which you have deposited yourself. I was not 
spoiling the books and pamphlets by resting my 
feet on them, as you have been doing for the 
past twenty minutes ; but I was doing something 
quite as silly, perhaps moreso. I was reading 
(a thing I seldom do) one of your improbable, 
or rather impossible stories, when in stalked a 
sort of walking skeleton, in a rainbow-colored 
vest, enormous gold chain, ditto breastpin, and 
shiny new hat. His entire dress, though in 
wretched taste, was quite costly, and in ludicrous 
contrast with his cadaverous, lantern.jawed. vis- 
age, and his universally wobegone appearance. 
His eyes were hollow, his nose was long and 
peaked, his skin looked like shrivelled parch- 
ment, his arms put me in mind of fence-rails 
with bags hung upon them, and his legs might 
have been called ‘pins’ without a metaphor. A 
lanker, leaner, hungrier-looking mortal I had 
never beheld. 

““*Good morning, sir,’ said he. ‘Are you 
Doctor Gastrick 

“*] am,’ replied I. 

“«The great Doctor Gastrick ?’ 

“* Well, I’m six feet high, in my stockings, 
and of a respectable average breadth.’ 

“*T mean the Doctor Gastrick what cures so 
many people. The one that cured Mrs. Drench- 
er, down at the cross roads.” 

“* Mrs. Drencher got well without any curing. 
She had dosed herself to the very borders of the 
grave; but, being forced to take a pledge of total 
abstinence from all deadly drugs, she got fat and 

_ Tosy in less than three months.’ 

“* This Doctor Gastrick cured Mrs. Hyp of a 
dreadful complaint—made her throw up, or got 
out of ber in some way, a full-grown bullfrog, 
that had been in her stomach six years, and 
caused her no end of misery. I saw it myself, 
the very identikil frog. She has kept it ever 
singe.’ 
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«The one she swallowed 
“*The very one she swallowed. The very 
one Doctor Gastrick took from her. What a 


tremenjous swallow she must have !’ 

“* Not greater than that of some other people 
I know, who swallow much more extraordinary 
‘| things than bullfrogs.’ 

it possible? What wonderful things you 
doctors do see! For my part, I thonght Mrs. 
Hyp’s case extr’or’o’ry enough for anything. I 
never heard the like before, except it is the man 
what “strained at a gnat and swallowed a 
camel ;” and I wouldn’t believe that if it wasn’t 
in the Bible. Butaint you the man?’ 

“« That swallowed the camel ?” 

“*No, no. I mean the man what fetched up 
the bullfrog.’ 

Well, yes ; I’m the man that ‘fetched up the 
bullfrog—’ from the bottom of the pond, I 
ought, in strict honesty, to have added. 

“ The fact is, Mrs. Hyp had been the plague 
of my life fer years, with the bullfrog she be- 
lieved to be constantly endeavoring to scramble 
out of her throat. One day I told her that I 
would have that frog or her life. So I worked 
away with probe and probang, forceps and stom- 
ach-pump, until I at last introduced her to an old 
fellow who looked as if he might have been 
prime-minister to ‘King Log.’ The old lady, 
however, firmly believed, and believes to this 
day, that I ‘fetched him up,’ out of her stom- 
ach. She has preserved, and petted, and cher- 
ished him, ever since, as a living monument of 
my manual dexterity—and so he is; but in the 
line of Signor Blitz, rather than in that of Sir 
Astley Cooper. But to return to my patient. 

“* You are Doctor Gastrick, then ?’ said he. 
“*T am Doctor Gastrick.’ 

“* Well, doctor, I have come to you to see if 
you can do anything for me. There is some- 
thing in my inside that I would give a little for- 
tune to have fetched up out of it, bat I don’t 
think it’s a bullfrog. It’s something that turns 
everything I eat into gall and brimstone, oil of 
vitriol and aquafortis. I live out West, when 
I’m at home ; but I've been a-visiting some of 
my wife’s folks, down at the Forks, and they 
told me all about you, and the wonderful cures 
you've mide, among the neighbors there. I 
don’t expect that you can do anything for me, 
though, whatever you mought do for other peo- 
ple, for I’ve tried about half a hundred doctors, 
and swallowed medicine by the ton and barrel. 
And it all does me no more good than if it had 
been throwed into the Mississippi River.’ 

“« What is the matter with you ?” 


“* Everything’s the matter. I don’t believe 


there ever was a complaint heard of, but what 
T’ve had a touch of it. But it all seems to come 
out of the stomach, somehow or another.’ 

“© You feel worse after eating, don’t you? I 
mean an hour or thereabouts after each meal.’ 

“* Yes, it begins a while after I eat; and if 
there was a dozen bullfrogs, or even the old 
Scratch himself inside of me, they couldn’t 
make me feel worse than I do.’ 

“* What sort of an appetite have you ?” 

“ * Now, see here, doctor, there is one thing I 
want to say to you before we go any farther. If 
you mean to treat me on the starvation platform, 
the jig’s all up. I wont be starved for any doc- 
tor living. Every one I go to talks abont diet- 
ing the very first thing ; and that’s only another 
name for starvation. I was a hard-working man 
for twenty odd years, and I had plenty of “ diet- 
ing” in that time, to last me all the rest of my 
days. I seraped together a little money by hard 
work and hard fare, and tried my hand at a land 
speculation, and made myself a rich man. So, 
now, I have nothing on earth to do, but to eat, 
drink, and sleep ; and it would be a pretty story, 
indeed, if I was to be forced to go back to work- 

ing hard and eating pork and beans again, now 
that I have nothing to do but to enjoy myself.’ 

“* Do you enjoy yourself ?” 

“*Don’t I? Like a dog with no teeth in a 
batcher’s shop. I lived more in one day when I 
was a poor, hard-working man, than I do now in 
a whole year. But I wont be starved, though, 
for all that.’ 

“*T don’t want to starve you. But you have 
not answered my question about your appetite.’ 

“* Well, I can eat, and I do eat; but it don’t 
do me one bit of good, for I always have to 
suffer for it, like all possessed, and my insides 
turns to sourness and bitterness—gall, fire, and 
brimstone.’ 

“* How do you sleep ?” 

I sleep delightful. Ireposeona hackle, 
with redhot iron for sheets — sheet-iron, you 
know. And I have somewhere aboat fifty night- 
mares riding me at a 2:40 speed, every time I 
close my eyes. 0, it’s delicious, and no mistake. 
No wonder I look so plump and rosy. It’s 
glorious.’ 

*** And all the medicine you have taken does 
you no good ?” 

“* Nota hooter, I get worse and worse every 
day. I was a little bit better after I first came 
down here, but in less than a week I was just as 
bad as ever. The fact is, I’ve lost all hope of 
ever being any better, and I wouldn’t have come 
here to consult you if I hadn’t been in a manner 
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all the wide world that can do me any good, and 
that I don’t know where to get.’ 


“* What medicine is that ?” 
“« Well, I don’t know no great deal about it. 


I don’t even know the name of it. I wish I did, 
for then, may be, I mought find it. You see, my 
grandfather (he’s dead and gone long ago) came 
from England, and while he lived in the oid 
country he had a sickness exactly like mine, 
T’ve heard him tell about it many a time, and it 
was the same identikil thing. He suffered dread- 
fully for years and years, till one day there came 
along a very old man, with a long, white beard. 


This old man was a wonderful doctor, and a 

wonderful wise and skillful person every way. 

He knowed pretty much everything. Well, this 

great doctor saw my grandfather, and told him 

all about how he felt and what he suffered, just 

by feeling his pulse and looking at his tongue. 

And then he pulled out a little bottle of some 

stuff that looked like nothing but so much clear 

water; but it was as powerful as ratsbane, and 

the old man sold it fora great many times its 

weight in gold. It had some long, queer name, 
I disremember it now, but it was something like 
catholic; and my grandfather took it drop by 
drop till it cured him—made him as hearty a 
man ag he had ever been in his life. He was a 
hard-working man, and the old doctor’s direc- 
tions was always to take it while his skin was 
warm and moist from his work. He began to 
get better directly, and in one month he was just 
as good as new. I’ve been a-trying for years and 
years to get hold of that medicine, for I know it 
would cure me too; but I have never seen a doc- 
tor yet that could tell. me anything abont it. 
Some of ’em pretends to have it ; but it’s all 
humbug, for their stuff never does me no good. 
I'd give a thousand dollars for that little bottle 
this very minute. Yes, I'd give a hundred dol- 
lars # drop for it, if I could get the real stuff, and 
think it cheap at that. I would indeed.’ 

“*Mr—a-—Mr.—you haven’t told me your 
name, I believe, have you ?” 

“* Shucks—Caleb O. Shucks.’ 

“*Mr. Shucks, come a little closer, if you 
please. Closer still, Mr. Shacks. I have some- 
thing to say to you, something very important, 
something which must forever remain a secret 
betwixt ustwo. There, let me whisper in your 
ear. I can tell you the name of that medicine!’ 

“* Great gudgeon ! Con you, really, 

“*Tt’s the grand Diap ti icon 

“*Tmmortal Gusty Cesar! If that aint the 
very name, I hope I may be chawed up and spit 
outagain! Say it again, doctor.’ 

“* DIAPHORETICOPANTACATHOLICON 


furced into it. There is only one medicine in 
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“*That’s the very article, or its twin brother, 
anyhow—so much alike I can’t tell the differ- 
ence. I remember the catholic-corn perfectly. 
Great gudgeon, doctor, have you got any diapo— 
the mischief is it 

“ * Diap on r 
Yes, 
—T’ve got it right at last. For Heaven's sake, 
doctor, have you got any of it?’ 
“*No, Mr. Shucks, I am sorry to say that I 
have not.’ 
“*O, Lucifer Cromwell! Doctor Gastrick, 
don’t tell me that, after raising my hopes as you 
did! You haven’t got no Diaperpetti: oatcatholic- 
polygon, after all ?’ 
“*Lower, Mr. Shacks! Speak lower, if you 
please. I wouldn’t have a syllable of this con- 
versation overheard, on any account.’ 
~“* But if you haven’t got any of the Dia- 
igm—’ 

“* Well, well, I have none, it is true, but it is 
not impossible to—’ 
“*To make it? Hooray! That’s the way 
to—’ 

mercy’s sake, speak lower, Mr. Shncks, 

or I wont say another word about it. It is a 
possible thing to procure it; but a very difficult 
thing. And then you must remember that your 
case is a peculiar one—one of unusual difficulty. 
So inveterate, so obstinate, and of such long 
standing.’ 

“* But you don’t think it beyond the power of 
the Diaphoneticocatholicoilycan, do you ”” 

“No, not if administered strictly in accord- 
ance with my directions.’ 

“* Great gudgeon! You mean to starve me 
after all, I do believe !’ 

Have I not told you already that I have no 
such intention 

“* Yes » Yes, 80 you have ; but you see that’s a 
tender p’int with me.’ 

***So I perceive. I shall not interfere with 
your diet; but I have some important directions 
to give you, and upon your compliance with 
them depends your cure.’ 

“* All right, doctor, so that there is no starv- 
ing in them.’ 

“* But, first of all, Mr. Shucks, I shall require 
on your part a solemn promise to hep every- 
thing relating to the Diaphoret tholicon 
a profound secret.’ 

“*Give me that Bible, and let me kiss it. 
There, that’s the solemnest oath I know how to 
take. ‘Will that do ?” 


“* Yes, that will do, if you keep it. Now I'll 
tell you more. Come closer. The Diaphoretico- 
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from a plant. I have none of the essence; but 

I have a little, a very little of the seed. Unfortu- 
nately it takes a peck of that seed to make even 
a few drops of the essence.’ 

“«Then my cake’s all dough.’ 

“© There is one way to manage the affair, and 
only one. You must sow the seed, and wait till 
it grows.’ 

“*Well, that’s better than nothing. If we 
sow it this spring, I suppose we can have a crop 
in the fall, But I’m afraid I'll be in the ground 
myself before that time.’ 

«Speak lower, Mr. Shucks. I am going to 
impart to youa most important piece of informa- 
tion, If I had a whole gallon of this essence, it 
would not cure you so effectually as this seed 
will, if you only follow my __ prescription 
exactly.’ 

“Great gudgeon! You do mean to starve 
me, then, in spite of—’ 

“*T tell you I don’t. Eat what you please. 
If you make a hog of yourself you will suffer 
for it, and so would a man in good health. But 
listen to this. Your grandfather told you the 
exact truth when he spoke of this wonderful 
medicine acting powerfully through the medium 
of the skin ; and so potent is that action, that 
the plants, when only a few inches high, will 
send forth an efiluvium which goes directly to 
the heart, and brain, and stomach, of one who is 
working among them, if he only works hard 
enough to get his skin moist with perspiration, 
and the pores well open.’ 

“* And do you think they would help me, if I 
was to work with them in that way” 

“*YV’'m sure of it. You would very soon be- 
gin to eat better, and sleep better, and feel better, 
every way. Thatis what I was going to propose 
to you. Take this seed, and as soon as you get 
home;sow it in drills, in your garden, and hoe, 
and dig, and work the plants, every day, and do 
it all with your own hands. The more you 
sweat, the faster you will be cured. And the 
more you work the plants, too, the larger your 
crop of seed will be. But everything depends 
upon doing it yourself. Do as I tell you, and 
before next fall you will be more than half cured. 
Then bring me your crop of seed, and I will 
complete the cure, and make a well man of you 
for life.’ 

“* And you think I will begin to feel better in 
a few weeks after the plants come up ?’ 

“*T koow it. You can’t work with them at 

all, not even with the seed, in fact, without being 

benefited. If you don’t feel better in one week 

after the plants come up, then call me a humbug, 


pantacatholicon is a plant ; or rather a distillation 
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«Tl do just what you say, doctor. I’m not 
fond of work, but I can stand it. I can stand 
anything bat starvation. But, doctor, this looks 
very much like flaxseed.’ 

“* It is like flax. . It was a famous herb of the 
ancient Egyptians and Israelites ; and—come 
closer, Mr. Shucks—it is thought by learned 
men that it was working with this plant that 
caused Methusaleh and those old fellows to live 
as long as they did.’ 

“*Great gudgeon! You don’t say so! And 
how on earth did you find out about this wonder- 
ful Dia fogmaticocatholiccolicon ?’ 

“*A description of the plant, with directions 
for preparing the essence, was originally found 
upon the breast of an Egyptian mummy, sup- 
posed to be one of Pharaoh’s great doctors, who 
was also the chief teacher of Moses. The writ- 
ing was in hieroglyphics, and engraved upon a 
metallic plate.’ 

“*Paid pretty high for the secret, I s’pose, 
didn’t you?’ 

“*That plate was worth its weight in dia- 
monds, sir, and you may be sure that what it 
contained was not sold for a trifle. The man 
from whom I obtained the secret—a little closer, 
if you please, Mr. Shacks—looked as if he might 
be two or three hundred years old; and I’m not 
at all sure that he wasn’t.’ 

“* Mighty Moses! you don’t say so! Kept 
himself alive by the Diapherneticocatholiep 
I s’pose.’ 

“«By raising it, and working among it, Mr. 
Shucks. If he prolonged his life at all, you may 
depend upon it that he did it in that way. I 
think it highly probable that this same old doc- 
tor was the person who cured your grandfather ; 
but it was hardly necessary that he should be set 
to work, seeing that he was a working man al- 
ready. For you itis indispensable, and I hope 
you will not forget it.’ 

“*No fear of me, doctor, so you let me eat. 
That’s all I bargain for’ 

“Mr. Shacks started for home the very next 
day, taking the seed of the Diaphoreticopanta- 
catholicon with him. He sowed it, and worked 
it in accordance with my prescription, and with 
full faith in its efficiency. Nor did the result 
disappoint him. Before the end of the first 
week he felt decidedly better, and before a month 
had elapsed he was very materially so. This 
encouraged him so that he worked away most 
faithfully, spending half his days, hoe in hand, 
in the garden, and turning up the soil between 
the rows of plants at least a hundred times. 

“Tn the fall he brought me his crop, and so 
great was the change in the man’s appearance, 
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that I did not recognize him until he introduced 
himself. He was already cured; but ‘to make 
assurance doubly sure,’ I complied with his re- 
quest to furnish him with a few ounces of the 
quintessence of ‘ Diarrheaticocatholicunicorn.’— 
He declared that he felt better than he ever did 
in his life, and that the thousand dollars he paid 
me was the best-spent money he ever paid away 
in his life. And as for the ‘ Diatoneticocatholi- 
cobcorn,’ he meant to keep some of it in his gar- 
den, and work it, too, every day of the year that 
it would grow. And I believe that Mr. Shucks 
kept his word. 

“ This wonderfal article, which looked ‘so 
much like flaxseed,’ was flaxseed, and nothing 
else. When I took it down from the shelf to 
hand it to Mr. Shucks, I didn’t know what it 
was. I knew it was seed, of some sort, and that 
was enough formy purpose. It did not matter 
in the least what it was. I saw that Mr. Shucks, 
after leading a very active life, from necessity, 
for many years, had suddenly become rich, and 
had ever since been stuffing himself from morn- 
ing till night, and doing absolutely nothing else. 
High feeding, coupled with total inactivity, 
mental, moral, and physical, had produced a se- 
rious functional derangement of the system, and 
threatened before long to bring about organic 
lesions, which must render his case a hopeless 
one. While it was yet possible, by removing 
the offending cause, to restore the organs to their 
original healthy condition, the man fortunately 
sought my advice. 

“If I had simply told him the trath—that he 
was dying of pure laziness, and insisted upon la- 
borious habits, and a frugal diet, he would 
simply have cut my acquaintance, and there 
would have become an end of the matter, and of 
him too. He had no confidence in air and ex- 
ercise, and the least hint at a restriction of diet 
would provoke him beyond measure. But there 
was one thing, and but one thing, in which he 
had confidence, namely, the quack medicine 
which he believed had cured his grandfather. 
That medicine I resolved that he should have ; 
I therefore invented it on the spot, and a name 
to suit it. The name of his grandfather’s pan- 
acea, from his account, must have been a cathol- 
icon of some sort, and that which I adopted, at a 
venture, was near enough to the original to make 
him think it was the very thing. That was quite 
sufficient to give him faith in it; the story I told 
about it gave him more, and in the end he was 
bribed, deceived, and cajoled into a whole sum- 
mer of active exertion. To persuade him to 
this, on its own merits alone, would have been 


; manifestly impossible. But I gilded the pill with 
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quackery, and he swallowed it, without a grim- 
ace or a single murmur. That summer’s ex- 
perience, too, gave him a taste for gardening, 
and similar pursuits, which has been the means 
of keeping him in good health ever since ; 
though all the apostles, and prophets to boot, 
could not convince him that it was owing to any- 
thing else but the immortal Egyptian and Methu- 
salehian DIAPHORETICOPANTACATHOLICON, 


SOLDIERS’ GARDENS AT CHALONS. 

At the close of last winterthe Emperor Napo- 
leon gave orde-s that a vegetable garden should 
be arranged bvaind the quarters of each regiment 
of infantry and cavalry, by means of which the 
soldiers might be sapphed with additional com- 
forts. For this purpose fourteen gardeners for 
each regiment, under the direction of a sergeant 
and a corporal, were sent to the camp in the 
month of April last. Engineers traced out these 
gardens behind each tent or wooden hut. Each 
regiment was placed in possession of its ground, 
and the men immediately began to cultivate it. 
Wherever the spade was not strong enough to 
penetrate the ground, engineers came to their 
assistance, On the orders having been first 
given to the corps of engineers, they sowed a 
great quantity of cabbage-seed, and the produce 
was distributed to each regiment in the shape of 
several thousand feet of cabbage-plants. Radish, 
onion, lettuce, carrot, and turnip seeds, were 
sent from Paris to be distributed to each regi- 
ment. All these vegetables now ta mag- 
nificent appearance, and will serve this year to 
add to the soldiers’ dinners. From twelve thou- 


sand to thirteen thousand feet of cabbage, and 
from eight thousand to nine thousand feet of 
leeks and onions, are to be seen at this moment 
in the garden of each regiment. There are, 
likewise, a large quantity of kidney-beans, which 
the soldiers may eat green. Next year, and the 
years following, the quantity and quality of the 
vegetables will be still better, inasmuch as the 


ground will have been better tilled and better 


manured. Thesoldiers of each regiment exhibit 
great amour propre in the cultivation of their 
om, and in the superiority of their produce. 

he soldiers, moreover, derive great pleasure 
from walking through these gardens, which re- 
mind them of their paternal homes. In a word, 
the emperor’s idea is highly approved by the sol- 
diers, and it is said to be the emperor’s intention 
to carry it out on a much lager scale.—Siecle, 

A » 


SEALS. 

Every Icelander knows well that these are in 
reality King Pharaoh’s people, who were drowned 
in the Red Sea. And, indeed, they still form a 
human community at the bottom of the ocean, 
only that their outer man is disguised in those 
wrap-rascal sealskins. Once a year, on St, 
John’s eve, they come ashore, cast their skins, 
and dance and sing, and frisk and romp about, 
like sailors after a long voyage. “Catch a 
weasel asleep, shave his eyebrow ;” if you can 
only manage to carry off the skin while the un- 
cloaked ones are at their games, the owner of it 
remains a man or a woman for the term of his 
or her natural life.— O-xonian in Iceland. 


OUR BACHELOR CLUB. 


[omremat.] 
OUR BACHELOR CLUB: 
— OR, — 
A DASH FOR LIFE AND A WIFE. 


BY HENRY A. HAREWOOD. 


ALLow me, respected reader, to present my 
bachelor friends to you. Mr, Norman Baring, 
if you please ; never mind if he is a fastidious 
beau, the world is his debtor for many an act of 
charity.. The gallant Patterson Nevil; some- 
times surnamed a word which rhymes with his 
family name, but I assure you if he is wild, he is 
at least gentlemanly, generous and brave. The 
eccentric Murray Eliot, dear reader. Please be 
careful with your bow, for the erudite creature is 
critical. Lestly: but certainly not the least, if 
** you are to judge by his size,” you say; Chéws 
Rollins, Esq., of Rollinsworth Manor, Rollins- 
worth. Than whom (despite his titles) there 
does not exist a more frank, simple-minded and 


chivalrous gentleman. Your humble servant, 
plain Mr. Harewood! Happy to make your ac- 
quaintance! but bless me! where wasI? In 
the personalities of these introductions I had 
nearly forgotten that we have ail been enjoying 
a good dinner, and are now busy with our pipes 
and gossip, and that Murray Eliot who has been 


glancing over a New York daily paper has ex- 
claimed, in tones to startle the assembled com- 
pany: 

“ Hear this, gentlemen. The magic circle is 
destroyed—‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone ’—‘ All 
the world’s a stage, and—’”’ 

“Stop your infernal quotations,” put in Pat- 
terson, with good-natured wrath. “ We are 
gorged with them.” 

“ Amen!” quoth he of Rollinsworth. ‘‘ How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless—”’ 

“ Anything novel in the way of dressing gowns, 
my dear boy?” bawled Baring. 

“ Alas! poor ghost! poor Millard! I knew 
something was rotten in the State of Denmark.” 

“Cease thy babbling,” mimicked Chews 
Rollins, “and tell us of what import is thy news 
from York. Let us not burst in ignorance !” 

“ Ha! ha!” chorused the party. 

Eliot arose. The paper quivered in his grasp. 
His tall form loomed grandly up through the 
smoky vapor, and if he had thrown a hand-gre- 
nade amongst the scoffers, it would not have pro- 
duced more excitement than his words : 

“ Millard is married 1” 

“Millard!” Patterson was on his feet. 
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“ Married!” echoed the group. “When? 
Where 

“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 
continued Murray, and he read from the paper : 

“On the 4th inst., by the Reverend Joseph 
Pews, of the church of the Assumption, Mr. 
Sampson Millard of Baltimore, to Miss Daisy 
Wilton of Seneca, Illinois. Baltimore papers 
please copy.” 

When Marray Eliot had read this announce- 
ment, he sat down amidst an ominous silence. 
His face wore a lugubrious expression, and he 
muttered in an undertone: 

“Alas! poor Yorick! 
fellow of infinite—” 

The last words were lost in a deep sigh. All 
eyes seemed now to be turned tome. I had 
spoken not a word during this exciting dialogue. 

“ Harewood, you know of this. Confess, or 
by heavens, the torture shall drag thy secret 
from thee '”” 

“ Unhand me, villain !’’ screamed I, in a me- 
lo-dramatic voice of which (I may modestly con- 
fess to the reader) Iam proud. Then rumpling 
my hair, laying down my meerschaum, and 
drawing a large packet from my escrotoire, I said, 
** Listen! I shall a tale unfold—” 

“ Enough, caitiff!” interposed the company. 
“ We have had already too large a dose of the 
‘ Royal Dane’ in one sitting. 

“Well, then, my friends, I will read you the 


manuscript forwarded to me yesterday by our 
mutual friend Millard. He wished me to read 
it to you when there was a quorum present, and 
at the same time to express his regrets that he is 
obliged to withdraw from those with whom he 
has been so long and pleasantly conneeted—” 

“Bah! pase that.” 

“ Well, then, with your permission I will read 
exactly what he has written.” 

“Goon, goon! You should belong to a 
cireamlocution office. What right have you to 
tax our patience thus ¢” 

Question, question !”” And I read from the 
manuseript how Sampson Millard got married. 

“ Sweet is the life of a bachelor, O, my friends! 
At least, of such jolly bachelors as composed our 
circle. Ah, with what delight I view those care- 
less days devoted to pleasure, the mad revels— 
the wild dashing through the country—every 
house open to us—every face wearing smiles as 
we approached. Those delicious little suppers. 
The freedom—the wit—the wine—all dearer to 
me because the memory of my friends makes the 
past bright and sweet to me. But allow me to 


commit the sacrilege of saying, that I have dis- 
covered joys far sweeter, holier, calmer—that I 


I knew him well—a 


have hopes loftier and dearer than any engender- 
ed in our cirele of Bohemians. Asa married 
man, I cap devote myself to the serious purposes 
—the higher duties and dignities of life, from 
which I was in a measure debarred by the reck- 
less pursuit of selfish pleasure, in which we were 
all engaged in Maryland.” 

“ Evidently in the honeymoon,” interrupted 
Chews, indignantly. 

“ Deuced ass!” said Baring, annihilating him 
with the two words. 


“Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 

as to furbid my pulse to move 

My beard to grow, my ears to Btick up, 

Or, when 1’m in a fit, to hiccup,’’ 
quoted Murray, absently. 

“TI guess he’s about half right, after all,” 
mused Patterson Nevil. 

I continued reading : 

“But I suppose in withdrawing from your 
bachelor meetings, it is no more than proper that 
I should state to you the why and wherefore, 
and if, after recounting the adventure which led 
to my marriage you condemn me (radicals as 
you are), I can only say that instead of one (as 
per our agreement), I will stand five champagne 
suppers.” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” shouted the chorus of 
voices, in more melting and forgiving tones. 

respect increases.” 

“ Poor Romeo! romantic as—” 


“A hedgehog. Go on, go oa!” 


“You are aware that for the last fourteen 
months I have been engaged in surveying for the 
0. L. & C. A. R. R., and that portions of my 
route extended through the wildest regions of 
Illinois. One fine day in May I had travelled 
about fifteen miles from our cabins with a single 


companion beside a chain-bearer, and approach- 


ed the head waters of the Likka River in the 
Snaky Bottom near Roseville, near evening. 
We proposed camping out, and after sending 
my companions back for their horses, which they 
had tethered in a shady clump of trees by the 
Likka, some two miles back, I rode forward to 
explore the neighborhood for a proper place to 
pitch our temporary camp. When they retarn- 
ed to my starting point they were to await me 
there and take charge of the instruments, ete., 
until my return. 

“T set out in high spirits, and my horse seem- 
ed to partake cf the buoyancy, for he pranced 
gaily along over the waving prairie grass and 
sweet-scented flowers which grow in such luxu- 
riance in this region. The air was full of fra- 
grance, and as the soft shadows crept over the 
swelling prairie, and the woods grew more dusky, 
the beauty of the scene impressed me strangely.” 
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“Too much moonlight,” dryly observed Nevil. 
“My heart was overflowing with thanks that 
I was permitted to enjoy these grand beauties, 
while Heaven had favored me with health and 
strength, and a mind fitted to receive the harmo- 
nious teachings of our bounteous mother Nature.” 


“Stuff!” sneered Eliot, “ and poorly written.” 


“You shall not criticize our absent friend too 
harshly—let him go on,”’ interposed Chews. 

“For my pawt, I think it’s dayvillish fine,” 
said Baring, leisurely, between the puffing of his 
meerschaum. 

“ Reflecting thus, I rode onward, forgetting 
the object I had in view, till the darkness closing 
around brought me back to practical thought, 
and I soon checked my beast, and having discov- 
ered a spot upon which we should encamp, I 
turned and endeavored to find my way back to 
the rendezvous. This I discovered to be no easy 
task, and as I followed the course of the Likka, 
which was winding, I was soon wandering in the 
mazes of the wood without the slightest idea of 
whither my horse was leading me. To be lost 
on the trackless prairie, at night, hungry and 
fatigued, with the pleasant prospect of wandering 
for days and nights without coming to a settle- 
ment, is by no means an incentive to cheerful 
reflections, and I was very despondent, as I wan- 
dered for home like one in a hideous dream, see- 
ing nothing but misery and starvation in the 
distance. Then—then, gentlemen, I confess it 
—I thought over the cheerful home I had de- 
serted—the pleasant friends from whom I had 
willingly departed. What added to my trouble, 
was the knowledge, that in this particular locali- 
ty, there were foraging parties who were known 
to be engaged in the pleasant practice of stopping 
emigrant trains and parties of travellers, and af- 
ter stealing everything they possessed, money, 
oxen and horses, then murdering the poor 
wretches who were so unlucky as to fall into 
their hands. And whilst our little party was 
working, we had been obliged to keep sharp 
watches for the enemy. Indeed, we had twice 
been attacked by the miscreants when we were 
in larger force up the Soarlee, and nothing but 
the dexterous use of our ‘Colt’s patents,’ had 
saved us from the common fate. It was, there- 
fore, with feelings of the greatest joy, that I 
struck, about nine o’clock, a rough road through 
the deep woods, which seemed as though it had 
been frequently travelled, and I hoped would 
lead me to some shelter for the night. Nor was 
I mistaken, for after pursuing this path for about 
an hour, and following up carefully its intricate 
windings, the twinkling lights of a distant cabin 
rewarded me, and I dashed forward quickly. 
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“The cabin was about two miles ahead, and 


as I approached the small clearing in its vicinity, 
my ears were saluted by the vociferous barking 
of (it seemed to me) a dozen watch dogs. And 
as I dashed up to the door, it was opened hastily 
then shut to again. And when I rapped, I could 


hear a number of voices in seeming parley within. 


I did not like the looks of things, but I determin. 
ed to find a shelter and something to eat here at 


all hazards, so I rapped again upon the crazy 
door of the cabin. 

What d’ye want here to-night?’ asked a 
rough voice within, in decidedly Milesian accent. 

“*Food and shelter,’ I replied. ‘I have lost 
my way.’ 

“*Go on, then, to the next house if you’re 
wantin’ shilter, an’ bedad, if yer in want of inny- 
thing to ate, Dennis Mulvaney’s, a moile over 
the sthream’s the place.’ 

“I was determined to go no farther that night, 
and I said so, and after further parley the door 
was opened, and I was ushered into a dirty, low- 
ceilinged room where were huddled together a 
half dozen of as brutal, cut-throat looking chaps 
as ever were congregated on any stage as ‘ first 
murderers,’ etc., and the atmosphere of the room 
was recking with the smell of whiskey, and thick 
with the smoke from their clay pipes. The host, 
an ill-browed man, apologized in his rough way 
for not admitting me at first, as they didn’t 
‘loike sthraingers’—which I could well believe, 
for as far as appearances were reliable, it would 
not have conduced to the comfort of that crew to 
have had many visitors, especially if any of them 
happened to wear the U. 8. badge. 

“T had my horse tied outside and a full meas- 
ure of corn given to him, after which ‘ mine host’ 
was to prepare me some supper, after showing 
me into a hole which he called a room, adjoining 
the main salon, and apologizing for the ‘nise the 
b’ys’ were making, whom he said had been 
‘ dbrinkin’ conthrairy to his rhules,’ because they 
had just finished a cabin some two ‘moiles be- 
yant triver.’” So I was left alone to reflect upon 
my unenviable situation—in this solitude amid a 
gang of rough fellows, who, if they were noth- 
ing worse, were certainly the lowest and most 
quarrelsome of their class, and obliged to pass 
the night here, while my brave fellows were per- 
haps scouring the country to find me, but you 
know my old maxim, from Seneca, ‘ He grieves 
more than is necessary, who grieves before it is 
necessary.’ 

“Tlang his nonsense.” 

“It’s as stupid as his adventure so far,” shout- 
ed the friends, for whom allowance is to be made 
because they had forgotten their classical learn- 
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ing, and we are too apt to condemn what we do 
not understand, But the reading went on. 


“ However, in a short time, when the noise had 
somewhat subsided in the front room, and the 
savory smell of the bacon was making me if pos- 
sible more hungry than ever, I heard some voices 
speaking in angry tones below me, and I could 
only distinguish the following : 
you!’ said a harsh, gruff voice, ‘if 
you do hint it, I'll slit your weasen for ye!’ 

“«Then don’t send me in, for you may kill 
me as you did my brothers ; but I wont connive 
at his murder.’ 

“ This last was @ musical, woman’s voice, and 
I was surprised at its singular refinement of tone. 
The man continued : 

“Ye shall go in, I say. I will listen at t’dour 
and ef ye spake to him aiven, the b’ys shall—’ 

“I could not hear the balance of this threat, 
which was uttered iu a grating, harsh tone. You 
may imagine that this conversation, relating as 
it did to me without doubt, did not tend to allay 
my anxiety, and I took out both of my revolvers 
from my belt and examined carefully their prim- 
ings, knowing there must be a struggle, and de- 
termined to die hard. 

“ The door opened, anda female entered, bear- 
ing a wooden tray with my supper. The dim 
light prevented me from taking in at a glance 
the full measure of her glorious, radiant beauty, 
but soon I did comprehend that in this solitude, 
amidst such eut-throats, there dwelt this creature 
of supernal beauty (a short laugh from the bach- 
elor audience), whose look of suffering convinced 
me that she was detained a prisoner, and mal- 
treated amongst these coarse villains, and to 
whose appealing look I returned a glance which 
was intended to convey, ‘I dimly understand 
your position. I will do all thar man may dare, 
to rescue you.’ 

“She laid down my coffee, bacon, and.a few 
slices of dark bread, and then went to a chest to 
get me a knife and fork. I observed her fum- 
bling there for some time, and when she came to 
the table, in putting down the knife, she quickly 
and tightly clasped my hand and pressed into it 
some hard substance, and rapidly left the room 
Immediately I looked upon the present which I 
had so mysteriously received from the woman, 
and found it to bea piece of the whitewash which 
had been broken off from the wall of the cabin, 
and upon its surface was scrawled the following 
words with what looked to be a piece of charred 
wood. 

“«For God's sake, don’t eat or drink! Your 

food is poisoned—they intend to murder you. 

Escape if you can. Iam a prisoner here—Dai- 
85 


sy Wilton. My two brothers were murdered. 
Jam a danghter of Judge Wilton of Seneca,’ 


“ T had hardly deciphered this scrawl and was 
awakening from the astonishment into which it 
had thrown me, when there was the sound of 
blows, and a woman’s shrill scream from below, 
and in an instant the fair woman who had so no- 


bly warned me, at the risk of her own life, rush- 
ed into the room, her pale face covered with 


trickling blood— 

“The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 
save in the way of kindness, it were base flattery 
to call a villain,” broke in the miserable Murray 


Eliot. 

“She was followed by aman of murderous 
appearance, who held in his hand a short club 
with which he had doubtless inflicted the coward- 
ly blow. He seemed to be in an ungovernable 
passion, and was pursuing his poor victim who 
had cowered behind me for protection. I cried 
out to him as I stood before the woman shielding 
her form : 

“What do you mean by this outrage? Keep 
back, or by heavens, I will shoot you down be- 
fore you shall touch this woman again.’ 

“*Onutrage, is it, me beauty? Well thin, 
come in, b’ys, we’ll soon tache this child—bedad 
ye’d better giv up the woman.’ And the ruffian 
advanced upon me, and the doorway was swarm- 
ing with the scoundrels. I took the woman’s 
arm (and she elung tremblingly to me), and 
shouted out to the murderous crew : 

“*Out of my way! the first man who obstructs 
my passage from this house, I will lay dead at 
my feet.’ And I showed my shootiug irons—the 
Irishmen falling back as I advanced to the door. 

“* He’s got pistils—get his horse, b’ys, and 
then we’ll thry him with our knives. Ha—get 
his horse ;’ and they made forthe door, I closely 
following. 

“The villain who was behind aimed a blow 
at:my head, but I avoided it, and sent a bullet 
into his shoulder which sent him to the floor 
howling with pain. I had a desperate struggle 
for my horse, but the lady, Daisy Wilton, aided 
me to procure him, for she possessed herself of 
one of my weapons, and shot one of the scoun- 
drels who had stabbed me in the arm. With 
one pair of Colt’s revolvers we held the crew at 
bay, and there in the darkness did I cat my 
horse from his fastenings, assist the lady upon 
his back, who clang to my waist as I dashed 
away from the bloody cabin into the almost 
Cimmerian darkness of the wood beyond, while 
the groans and shouts of those we left behind 
grew fainter and fainter. We were now assisted 
by the moon which rose splendidly, and thus 
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hour after hour we dashed on to get out of reach 
of the robbers, who would be sure to follow us 
through the ravines, over the little streams, and 
across the rolling, fragrant prairie, and my gal- 
lant horse never faltered. He seemed to know 
that upon him depended our lives. In the morn- 
ing (guided by the noble woman whom I had 
resened from a fate far worse than death), we 
reached the little village of Roseville, which was 
not far from the spot from where I had wander- 
ed the night previous, and from this town an ex- 
pedition was fitted out against the marauders 
who had been the terror of Snaky Bottom for so 
many years, and in a week they were all brought 
in prisoners. They were tried in a court over 
which Judge Lynch presided, and that officer 
charged the jury with such effect, that three of 
the men were hung, and the other two of them 
tarred and feathered, and driven out of the 
country. 

“The beautiful (and as I afterwards learned) 
accomplished woman, Daisy Wilton, had been 
captured by the desperadoes in whose hands I 
found her, after her two brothers had been mur- 
dered on their way across the prairies to a new 
settlement which their father, the Judge, of Sene- 
ca owned, and was colonizing. My dear friends, 
Ihave but little more to add. I married the 
worthy lady, and I think when I come to Mary- 
land in Jane, you will honor my choice when I 
present Mrs. Millardto you.” . . . . 

“* Wishing each other not divorced but dead, 
they lived respectably as man and wife,’”’ spake 
the quoting Murray, after a silence which follow- 
ed the reading. 

“He don’t say how much she’s worth, eh, 
Harewood ?” inquired the material heir of Rol- 
linsworth. 

“ And not a word as to the latest cut of trou- 
sers in New York—Faugh! how dull he is,” 
yawned Baring. 

“Gentlemen, is he to pay for only one, or for 
five champagne suppers? that is the question,” 
asked Nevil, who seemed thirsty. Pending the 
answer, our bachelor club refreshed themselves 
as usual, 


Fatal Bite of a Rattlesnake. 

A man named John Hill, from Central Ohio, 
while at the Dayton Fair, recently, visited one of 
the “side shows,” which always infest such a place, 
and while amusing himself, concluded to try the 
temper of a rattlesnake by putting his hand in its 
cage, when the reptile bit him on the finger, and 
infused into his system such a virulent poison that 
the unfortunate man died in ten minutes. His 
body was sent to his relatives. 
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BEARS AFTER SEALS. 

The white bear, as is well known, subsists 
principally on seals, and he kills many of them 
on these sheets of “* fast ” ice; but how he man- 
ages to get within arm’s length of them there, is 
beyond what I can understand. When the seals 
are floating about on loose drift ice, brain’s little 
game is obvious enough. He “first finds his 
seal,” by eyes or nose, in the use of both of 
which organs U. maritimus is unsurpassed by any 
wild animal whose acquaintance I have ever 
made, and then, slipping into the water half a 
mile or so to leeward of his prey, he swims 
slowly and silently toward him, keeping very 
little of his head above water. On approaching 
the ice on which the seal is lying, the bear slips 
along unseen under the edge of it until he is 
close under the hapless seal, when one jump up 
and one blow of his tremendous paw generally 
settles the business. The seal cannot go fast 
enough to eee by crossing to the other side of 
the Colads he j jumps down when the bear is 
close to him he does the best he can for his life, 
for, if he does not jump actually into the arms 
of his foe and get into the water, he is very likely 
to escape, the bear having no chance whatever 
when the seal is once fairly afloat. It cannot be 
very easy, even for an animal of such prodigious 
strength as the polar bear, to keep hold of « six 
hundred weight seal during the first contortions 
of the latter, and a furious struggle must often 
take place. That the seals often escape from the 
grasp of the bear is certain, for we ourselves shot 
at least half a dozen of large seals which were 
deeply gashed and scored by the claws of bears. 
It is evidently fear of the bear which makes the 
seals so uneasy and restless when they are on the 
ice, as very many of these seals never saw, in all 
probability, a man or a boat in all their lives. 


DECEIVING CHILDREN. 

On a certain occasion a physician was called 
to visit a sick boy about twelve years of age. As 
he entered the house, the mother took him aside, 
and told him that she could not get her boy to 
take any medicine, unless she deceived him. 

* Well, then,” said the doctor, “I shall not 
give him any. He is old enough to be reasoned 
with. I will have nothing to do with deceiving 
a child, lest I help him become a man who will 
deceive his fellow- -men, and finally deceive him- 
self, and be lost forever.” 

He went to the boy, and after examining his 
condition, said to on * My little man, you are 
ye | sick, and you must take some medicine. It 

taste badly, and will make you feel badly 
for a while, and then I expect it will make you 
feel better.” ‘The doctor prepared the medicine, 
and the boy took it at once, and without the least 
resistance. He said also he would take anything 
from his mother which the physician prescribed, 
but would not take anythi else from her, for 
she had so often deceived him, and told him it 
was , when she had given him medicines, 
that he would not trust to anything that she said. 
But he saw at once that the doctor was telling 
the truth ; and when he took the bitter draught, 
he knew just what to expect. Is not honesty with 
children, as well as with others, and in all cir- 
Seen the best policy? How can parents 
hope to gain anything in the long run by deceiv- 
ing their children ‘—Reflector. 
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THE STRATAGEM. 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


BY MRS. F. E. BARBOUR. 


Fitfully sigheth the autumn breeze, 
Swaying the boughs of the forest trees 
With tremulous thrill; 
As “ over the hills and far away” 
It hieth along, this gloomy day, 
On errand of ill. 


Tis the advance guard of the storm-king's host; 
’Tis a dirge for the blessed summer lost, 
And its perished flowers ; 
It chills my heart with its solemn tone, 
I shrink with dread from its constant moan, 
Through the weary hours. 


Sweeping along through the upper sky, 

Like spirits of air, the clouds rush by, 
Thick veiling the blue; 

The valleys sleep ‘neath their banners dun, 

The brooks with a saddened cadence run, 
And a sombre hue. 


Tis a dreary day, but it must be so; 

The flowers of the year must fade, I know, 
And its verdure die. 

But beauty cometh with spring again, 

And flowers are born ‘neath the summer rain, 
And its genial sky. 


But alas for the flowers of love that fade; 

Alas for the hopes of which wreck is made, 
For they come no more! 

Their dead leaves rustle in aching hearts, 

Which shrink ‘neath winter's pitiless darts, 
With agony sore. 


And alas, alas, for the withered life, 
For the heart whose chambers with gloom are rife, 
When this dirge of pain, 
Like the death-song of sweet dreams bright and 
clear, 
Soundeth ever within the spirit’s ear, 
“It might have been!” 


(ORIGINAL. 
THE STRATAGEHM, 
AN IBISEH STORY. 


BY GEORGE A. BANCROFT. 


“Tet me, Katrine, why do you shun, and 
appear to hate my good friend Michael?” asked 
Mr. Timothy O’Sheil, a wealthy landbolder, re- 
siding in one of the thriving towns of the county 
Tipperary, Ireland, as he met his daughter, a 
young maiden of sixteen, one pleesant morning, 
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in the drawing-room of his splendid mansion. 
“Why will you not listen to his suit? What 
has Michael Mahoney done, that he should be 
only the recipient of your scorn ?” 

“What has he done?” responded Katrine, 
“why, nothing criminal that I know of; but I 
don’t like him. He is too proud and selfish and 
conceited! He speaks too boastingly of himself. 
He has too high an opinion of his own merits, 
while he seems to depreciate those of every one 
else |” 

“You are prejudiced against him, and prob- 
ably do not, therefore, rightly judge him,” said 
Mr. O’Sheil. “Certainly, you cannot blame 
him for simply thinking a good dea) of himself ?” 

“T should not,” was the pretty Katrine’s an- 
swer, “ but that his boasting propensities are so 
glaringly apparent. He speaks of his numerous 
adventures and exploits, as though he were the 
bravest of the brave! and always contrives to 
make himself the hero of his stories—the most 
of which, I think, are the coinage of his own 
brain.” 

“ And so for this, and other things, you hate 
him ?” interrogated O’Sheil. 

“ Not exactly hate—bat yet, I do not like hi 
well enough to be his wife.” 

“Perhaps you love another—and that is the 
reason why you view him so unfavorably ?” 

Katrine blushed, but replied—*“ Father, you 
are right—I do love another !” 

“ And that other,” with a look of severe dis. 
pleasure, spoke Mr. O’Sheil,“ is Teddy O’F lynn.” 

“Tt is,” said the young girl. 

“T thought so,” was the answer. “A fitting 
match he would prove for the daughter of Timo- 
thy O'Sheil 

“ And why not?” 

“Why, what is he but a good-for-nothing? 
His parents are poor, and yet, instead of work- 
ing for them as he ought, he spends his days ia 
idleness !” 

“Tam sure, he is doing the best he can for 
himself and them,” returned Katrine. “ He’s 
perfecting himself in his studies, with the view 
of accomplishing a good deal in the future.” 

“Little good will his reading of novels and 
romances and poems do him,” said Mr. O’Sheil. 
“They but inculcate idle habits. Bat I see it 
all—love is blind, and you are completely infat- 
uated! ’Tis not the conceit and the boasting 
qualities which you ascribe to Michael, that ren- 
der him odious to you—but your love for Ted- 
dy O’Flynn leads you to dislike him.” 

“Not so, father,” persisted Katrine. “My 
love for Teddy would not cause me to hate any 
one. But Michael Mahoney isa boaster. ’Tis 
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not myself alone that declares it. Others of my 
friends have so affirmed, and have doubted the 
truth of many of his wonderful stories, *Twas 
but the other night—you may remember, father 
—while in his company, and that of others of my 
young friends, we were speaking of the notorious 
highwayman, Brennan—he who has for months 
been the terror of all travellers betwixt here and 
Glamworth—and Michael interrupted Phelim 
Me’Grath in the middle of his speech, stating 
that he thought not much of Brennan, and adding 
that he felt sure he could give a good account of 
him, should he, well-prepared with a brace of 
pistols, chance to encounter him! Now, what 
was such a speech, with what he further said, 
but the merest bravado ?” 

“ No doubt he felt as he spoke,” said Timothy 
O’Sheil. “Michael is a strong and capable lad, 
and perhaps even Brennan might not get the 
better of him.” 

“Brennan, at least, would never boast of his 
abilities in the manner Michael does,” returned 
Katrine. ‘Why, I have heard Phelim, and 
Patrick, and Luke, and others, since that night, 
speak as if they doubted, altogether, the courage 
of Michael. They even expressed their belief 
that he was but ajcowardly braggadocia. I con- 
fess that I entertain the same thought.” 

“ Yet, Michael Mahoney is no coward! He 
has a large share of self-esteem, it is true, and 
cannot help speaking as he does. But he will 
by-and-by prove that his actions can verify his 
words. He will show his friends that he fears 
no one of his enemies! However, all this con- 
verse is nothing to the point upon which I had 
proposed to speak.” 

“T know it, father, and we will drop it,” said 
Katrine ; “but, father, I am willing to put the 
courage of Michael to the test, even at the risk 
of losing Teddy.” 

“What mean you, Katrine ?” 

“This. If you will allow me, if I prove not 
the cowardice of Michael Mahoney, I will, in 
accordance with your wish and his, wed him— 
become his wife, whatever day or hour you may 
both determine.” 

* And if you do prove him a coward?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Why, then, you shall allow me, if he says so, 
to be the chosen one of Teddy—or, at least, pre- 
sent no objection to his suit.” 

“T agree to the proposition, Katrine,” spoke 
her parent. “ Bat in what manner do you pur- 
pose testing the bravery of Michael ?” 

“A lucky thought has just come into my 
mind. You will send to-day to Glamworth, tor 
~ @ thousand pounds ?” 
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“T shall—Mr. Mc’Gee promised to certainly 
have it ready to day.” 

“ And there is no doubt of your getting it ?” 

“ Not the least. But why do you ask ?” 

“T would have you send Mahoney for it.” 

“Mahoney? What for?” 

“ And telling him to hasten back, see that he 
be well armed with knives and pistols—at the 
same time arguing the necessity of his carrying 
those weapons, as highwaymen may cross his 
path, at the late hour of his returning.” 

“ He shall go, if you wish it, and farthermore, 
well armed, bat tell me at what you are aiming ?” 

“In a minute you shall know. I mean to 
have him robbed of the thousand pounds before 
he comes back.” 

“ But, Katrine, I cannot now afford to lose so 
great a sum.” 

“Nor shall you. 7 will rob/him of the money.” . 

* You, Katrine?” said Timothy O’Sheil, in 
surprise, starting back in his chair, for both were 
seated. 

“ Yes, me, father,” was the maiden’s answer. 
“I will attempt the highwayman’s daring part, 
if you do uot say nay.” 

“You? a woman?” 

“Even so. You will not oppose me ?” 

The idea appeared a pleasant one to Mr. O’ Sheil, 
and after momentary thought, he responded : 

“ No, I will not oppese you. But,” he imme- 
diately continued, “ how will you attire yourself, 
to avoid recognition ?” 

“ That will be an easy matter. I will put on 
male apparel, with bushy beard and whiskers, 
and all the other et ceteras which go to make up 
the full tout ensemble of one of the masculine sex, 
and I dare say, when mounted upon little Bess, 
with a brace of pistols in my belt, it will be no 
easy matter to suppose me to be anything else 
than a slashing and fierce knight of the road.” 

“ This is a wild and romantic idea, Katrine, 
and there are many chances of your failing in 
the plan you have in view. Not the least of 
which is the stubborn resistance you may meet 
from Mahoney.” 

“ I have no fears of him.” 

* Well, well, you shall essay the character, 
and if you succeed, Teddy O’F lynn shall be free 
—shall receive my permission to wed you!” 
he answered pleasantly. 

“T ask no more,” said Katrine, with a happy, 
hopefal smile ; “ and as I prosper in the under- 
taking, so may I prosper in my dearest wish.” 

“ But tell me one thing,” continued O’Sheil. 
“In attempting to stop Mahoney, on his return 
route, have you no fear of danger for yourself ? 
Afe you not afraid that he may draw a pistol 
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and shoot you, when you have given utterance 
to your challenge ?” 

“T have no fear, for I think that I can too 
correctly read his character,” returned the maid- 
en, “ Bat should I err in my estimation of it, 
I will be quick to anticipate any hostile move- 
ment on his part, and will either retreat or re- 
veal myself to him,” 

“ Away, then, at once, and make ready your 
disguise. Hasten all your preparations for this 
whimsical plan, and then again I'll see you. In 
the meantime, I will send for Michael,and with- 
out delay despatch him upon his errand to Glam- 
worth.” 

Without more ado, the two separated for the 
time, Katrine to seek her chamber, and her pa- 
ternal parent to learn the whereabouts of Maho- 
ney. He was soon found, and when O’Sheil 
had made known the service he wished of him, 
he declared his perfect willingness to go to 
Glamworth for the thousand pounds. Conse- 
quently, well armed, with a huge knife, two pis- 
tols and a carbine, the young man was despatch- 
ed on his errand with but little delay; and as he 
was departing, he boastfully asseverated that 
should he meet Brennan or any other knight of 
the road, he had eyery assurance of being capa- 
ble of giving a good account of them, and of 
himself as well. 

To say truth, Mahoney was nothing more nor 
Jess than a cowardly braggadocia, as Katrine and 
many of her young friends of both sexes rightly 
thought. But he had a character for bravery to 
sustain, especially in the family of Mr, O’Sheil, 
for he fondly looked forward to a marriage con- 
summation, some time in the future, between 
himself and the pretty Katrine. Therefore, with- 
out seeming hesitation, although not without 
some qualms of fear, he consented to go upon 
the errand to Glamworth, upon being asked by 
Mr. O’Sheil. 

Well mounted upon a stout and noble steed, 
when he had left the premises of Mr. Timothy 
O’Sheil, Michael Mahoney resolved to pursue 
what he considered the safest, as well as most 
unfrequented routes, in the direction of his place 
of destination, never doubting, by cautiously 
moving forward, that he would be enabled to 
avoid all those personages who were in the hab- 
it of exacting “toll” upon the king’s highway. 

However, upon his way to the town, consider- 
ing that he had no money to tempt the cupidity 
of any one evil disposed, and it being also early 
in the afternoon, he pushed his way heedlessly, 
fearlessly onward. Without ineident of note, at 
an early hour he arrived at Glamworth ; and, as 
he had expected, received for Mr. O’Sheil the 


one thousand pounds. Meanwhile, Katrine 
O’Sheil had concluded her preparations—had 
thrown off the habiliments of her sex—and had 
attired herself in a neat and well-fitting suit of 
clothes belonging to Teddy O'Flynn, which she 
had procured through the kind offices of one of 
the young man’s sisters. Her metamorphosis 
complete, her father was sought, Mr. O’Sheil, 
on beholding her, was immediately struck with 
the contrast she presented to her former appear- 
ance. He could scarcely realize that the well- 
dressed young man, with tight fitting pants and 
coat, immaculate white vest, black silk hat and 
bushy beard and whiskers of ebon hue, now 
standing before him, armed with huge petronels 
or pistols, and ready to do battle upon the high- 
way, was in veritable truth none other than the 
pretty lady Katrine. 

“ Well, father,” said the maiden, in a playful, 
jovial manner, as she advanced to meet him, in 
her strange costume—“ well, father, look I not, 
every inch, the bold and dashing highwayman ?” 

“I must confess you have exceeded my ex- 
pectations, in the perfection of your disguise. 
Yet, I fear the failure of your plot to-night.” 

“You need not. I shall bring you a thousand 
pounds to-night, should it be sent from Glam- 
worth.” 

“ Be not too sure. Now you are boasting.” 

“ That is at least a lady’s privilege.” 

We need not record their further words. With 
the near approach of nightfall, little Bess was 
caparisoned by the fair hands of the lovely and 
disguised Katrine, and as the sable mantle of 
evening was just shutting from view the sur- 
rounding scenery, she mounted her bonny steed, 
and unwitnessed by any one but her father, rode 
quietly away towards Glamworth. The distance 
from Glamworth to the residence of Mr. O’Sheil 
was considerable; and Michael Mahoney had 
not proceeded half way on his return route, when 
darkness overtook him. Notwithstanding, he 
trusted that his usual good luck would not desert 
him, and fondly hoped to be able to reach the 
end of his journey without molestation. 

At length, not a quarter ofa mile from O’Sheil’s 
mansion, and just as he was congratulating him- 
self upon being altogether free from danger, he 
was exceedingly startled by the abrupt springing 
of a horse from the side of the road directly in 
his path. As he reined in his steed, the muzzles 
of two huge pistols, held in unknown hands, 
were thrust into his face, while a loud, shrill, but 
commanding voice exclaimed : 

“ Stand and deliver, or you are a dead man 

The movement had been so quick, that Maho- 
ney had no time to even raise his carbine or 
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draw forth a pistol, allowing that he had been so 
disposed—while the terrible distinctness of the 
voice following, seemed to fairly paralyze him. 

“Thave no money,” tremulously ejaculated 
Mahoney, almost overcome with fear, and yet 
wishing to save what he had belonging to Mr. 
O’Sheil—“I am bat a poor wayfarer.” 

“Tis false!” cried his opponent, suddenly 
knocking his carbine from his hand, and jerking 
his pistols from his belt. “ You received one 
thousand pounds from a person in Glamworth 
this afternoon, and it is now in your possession !” 

This was spoken at random, for the unknown 
knew not but that he might have failed in getting 
the money, He was resolved, however, to be sure. 
_ “Who are you, that knows so much of my 
movements ?” 

“It matters not,” replied the unknown, again 
holding the pistols in fearful proximity to the 
ouher’s head. “Give up the thousand pounds 
jou have in your pocket, or your life is not 
worth the purchase of a minute !” 

With the most abject terror depicted upon his 
craven countenance, the cowardly Maboney 
drew forth a well-filled pocket-book, and placed 
it in the supposed highwayman’s hands, 

“ Now let me go on my way,” said Mahoney, 
not even daring to ask a return of his weapons. 

“ Hold a minute! One more thing I wish— 
your horse !” 

“ My horse ?” 

“ Yes, dismount !” 

Again a pistol was thrust into the face of Ma- 
honey, and in an instant he had dismounted. 

“ Now go your way, abject coward and boast- 
er that you are!” said his conqueror, as he seiz- 
ed the bridle of his steed: “Bat first, give me 
that carbine upon the ground.” 

Mahoney dared not disobey, but picking it up, 
placed it in the hands of his resolute opponent, 

“Now away !” shouted the stranger. 

Mahoney needed no second injunction, but 
rushed from the spot with all commendable haste 
and speed, and in an instant, almost, was lost to 
view in the darkness of the night. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the disguised Katrine, 
for she, as the reader may well know, was the 
unknown highwayman. “Ha, ha, ha! I have 
succeeded beyond my most sanguine hopes. 
Not only am I master of the field, but I have one 
thousand pounds, one carbine, two pistols, and 
avaluable steed, as the spoils of victory! It’s 
all very well, unless I should happen to meet the 
veritable Brennan before I get home, and lose all.” 

Leading the horse which she had taken from 
Mahoney, by the bridle, Katrine strack the spurs 
into the flanks of her own steed, and was soon 
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lessening the distance between her and her fath- 
er’s dwelling. In a few minutes she reached the 
stables, and dismounting, she led the horses into 
their accustomed places, and then repaired to the 
mansion. She was soon in the presence of her 
father, and Mr. Timothy O’Sheil was a good 
deal surprised when he heard the full particulars 
of his daughter’s achievements. Nor could he 
doubt one iota of what she declared, for the horse 
in the stable, the carbine and pistols now laid by 
her upon the table at hand, and the welcome 
sight also"of the thousand pounds, all were proof 
positive of the truth of her statements. 

“Katrine,” at length said Mr. O’Sheil, after 
her affair with Mahoney had been a time longer 
discussed, “I can only congratulate you upon 
the result of your well-contrived plan. You 
have made yourself the victor both at home and 
abroad! Mahoney hereafter, shall not be allow- 
ed even to look at you, if you say so; and ac- 
cording to my promise, you shall wed, whenever 
you please, your heart’s idol, Teddy O'Flynn.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Katrine, as she 
started to change her apparel ; “and, hereafter, 
I think you will be willing to acknowledge that 
a woman as well asa man, may have some 
knowledge of human nature.” 

At a late hour in the night, Michael Mahoney 
came back to the mansion, but neither O’Sheil 
nor Katrine had retired. As he entered their 
presence, he presented rather a woful appearance 
—his clothes being muddy @nd torn, his head 
uncovered, and his hair dishevelled. 

“ Ah, Michael, is this you?” asked O’Sheil. 

“Yes, what there is left of me !” 

“T thought it was a scarecrow! But what 
means this midnight advent, and in so pitiable a 
plight ?” 

“Tt means that I have been attacked upon the 
highway by robbers, and nearly killed before I 
got away !” 

“Robbers?” inquired Katrine, “how many ?” 

“ Twelve or fourteen, at least,” said Mahoney. 
“A whole detachment, in fact !” 

“Did you go to Glamworth?”’ asked O'Sheil. 

“Yes, and got the money.” 

“Where is it ?” 

“Twas taken from me, as well as my pistols, 
carbine and horse.” 

“Tndeed 

Katrine smiled incredulously. 

“Yes, I had a terrible struggle with the whole 
party, until overpowered by numbers. I knock- 
ed five or six down, and must have killed one or 
two, with shots from my carbine and pistols.” 

“ All that you have killed, Michael, is in your 
own imagination, I think,” said O’Sheil; “and 
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the story you bring me, is as good as that re- 
lated by. Falstaff to Prince Hal. Like that, too, 
it is lacking in one essential.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“Truth! There’s not a word of what you've 
said to be believed !” 

“ What? do you doubt my words ?” 

“Ido! You've cowardly yielded up my prop- 
erty—my money! and now come to me, after 
having torn your clothes and rolled yourself in 
the mad, and wish me to believe all that you are 
pleased to say to me.” = 

“ What reason have you to doubt me?” ques- 
tioned Mahoney, taken aback somewhat, at the 
language of O’Sheil. 

“ Have I not proof of your now coming to me 
with a lie?” interrogated the parent of Katrine. 
“‘ You say you were set upon by a whole detach- 
ment. If one personage can be so termed, then 
you have told the trath—not otherwise.” 

Mahoney turned pale and then red, and as he 
alternately glanced at Katrine and her father, he 
with some trembling in his voice, ejaculated— 
“ What do you mean ? what do you know ?” 

“ Just cast your eyes upon that table beyond,” 
spoke Katrine. 

“ And if you are not then satisfied, look here,” 
said Mr. O’Sheil, displaying a roll of notes. 

Michael Mahoney, upon glancing towards the 
table, saw his carbine and his pistols, and then 
turning around, he beheld the one thousand 
pounds held out to him by Timothy O’Sheil. 

“Those are the weapons taken from you by a 
single person last night, and here is the money 
which you so cowardly yielded up, without dar- 
ing to raise a hand to save it!” 

Mahoney felt as though he were about to sink 
into the floor. He saw that O’Sheil and his 
daughter, by some means, had become acquaint- 
ed with everything. 

“If you have any further cause to doubt our 
knowledge of last night’s affair,” said Katrine, 
“go to the stables, and there you will find your 
steed, or, step into the next room, and you will 
there perceive the costume of the veritable per- 
sonage, who, last night, so resolutely and 80 suc- 
cessfully confronted you.” 

Astonishment mingled with shame, could now 
be read in the young man’s features, and he made 
a hasty step towards the door, as if about to leave 
the presence of the two. 

“ Stay a minute, Michael,” exclaimed Timo- 
thy O’Sheil, “ you may desire to know the name 
of the person who so easily conquered you. The 
gallant, the unknown highwayman in question, 
was no other than my daughter, Katrine O’ Sheil.” 


Michael glanced at Katrine, and he read in , 80 near a relation in orders. 
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her steady gaze, that her father had spoken the 
trath. Then again he abruptly turned towards 
the door. His anger knew no bounds, that he 
had been so egregiously deceived, and a shame 
the most intense made him wish to hide his head. 

“One word more,” said O’Sheil, as the dis- 
comfited Michael placed his hand upon the door 
latch. “ You have sought Katrine for your wife, 
and heretofore I have favored your suit. Upon 
the result of this stratagem depended your hopes, 
and those of one she really loves. That other 
has won—you have lost.” 

“I know who you mean—Teddy O’Flynn!” 
spoke Mahoney ina choking voice. “I wish 
him joy!” And with the words he opened the 
door and rushed from the house. Katrine and 
her father smiled as he left, and were apparently 
pleased at his final discomfiture. What shall we 
say further, dear reader? Teddy O'Flynn the 
next day saw Katrine—learned the particulars of 
her comical, though daring exploit, and soon af- 
ter made a formal proposal of his hand and heart. 
He was joyfully accepted, and three weeks after- 
wards, as fast as wedlock’s bonds and the priest’s 
benediction could bind them, they were made 
one. Mahoney could not withstand the jibes of 
his acquaintances, when the particulars of the 
lady’s stratagem was made known, and in a few 
days he quitted the place of his childhood’s home, 
for parts unknown. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

M. Le Verrier has lately written a letter to 
Marshal Vaillant on the present theories of the 
solar system. He concludes that there are three 
rings of matter revolving round the sun ; one be- 
tween the san and Mercury, the second near the 
Earth, including meteoric stones and shooting 
stars, and the third between Mars and Jupiter, 
consisting of small planets, The ring of aste- 
roids between the sun and Mercury has a total 
mass about equal to that of Mercury. The ring 
which supplies our aerolites and shooting stars 
has a total mass of not more than a tenth part 
that of the Earth. The total mass of the small 
planets between Mars and Jupiter is greater than 


one-third that of the earth. 
LORD SANDWICH’S BABOON. 
Lord Sandwich had trained up a baboon, 
that he was fond of, to play the part of a clergy- 


man, dressed in canonicals, and make some buf- 
foon imitation of saying grace. Among many 
merry friends round the table sat a Mr. Scott, 
afterwards well known by name of Antisejanus ; 
but then a mere dependent servitor at college, 
and humble playfellow of young Hinchinbroke. 
The ape had no sooner finished his grimaces and 
taken leave of the company, than Scott unex- 
pectedly, but unabashed, stood up and said, “I 
protest, my lord, I intended doing this duty my- 
| self, not knowing till now that your lordship had 
Boston Journal. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WOOD. 
A REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
Tus wood which I mean to refer to, is that 
yonder, lying between the two hillocks. It is 
no growth of saplings, but of sturdy oaks, an 
cient and mossy, whose precise age it would 
hardly be safe to guess. But we can conclude 
with tolerable certainty that not one of the sleep- 
ers in the churchyard close by, old as it is, had 
begun their lives when this grove was just sprout- 
ing from the ground. The births of the tenants 
of this “ silent city,” their youth, their maturity, 
their old age, and their deaths, with all the inter- 
vening events—all these have been chronicled 
during the existence of those proud old trees ; 
and yet their leaves are as green to-day, their 
stalwart forms as unmovable, and their giant 
arms wave as pliantly in this morning breeze, as 
though their growth had been of a few years, 
and not of centuries. 

We shall find it an inviting spot, if we choose 
to enter it; and let us do it noiselessly, for the 
silence and solemnity of a place like this seem 
always sacred tome. The sun was bright and 
warm &@ moment ago, when we stood on the open 
green; but here, were it not for the faint gilding 
which darts in tremulous quivers amid the inter- 
Jacing canopy of leaves which conceals us from 
the sky, and occasionally creeps timidly down 
the side of one of these hoary monarchs of the 
wood, you might forget that the sun had risen at 
all to-day. A faint, dusky twilight pervades the 
place, and almost causes you to feel that you are 
treading upon haunted or hallowed ground. 
Fancy can readily fill it with the spirits and 
voices of the past ; but it is, in reality, hallowed 
—sacred with the blood and death of a martyr 
in the cause of justice and right. 

For this reason, the place has been spared by 
the axe and the restless hands of change and 
improvement. The bones of the former genera- 
tions are mouldering in the churchyard ; even 
their names, or many of them, would be forgot- 
ten, were it not for the inscriptions on the mossy 
headstones ; in brief, 


“«______ another race has filled 
These populous borders,” 
but the venerable wood still shelters itself be- 


tween the protecting hills, as of old, insurmount- 
able as themselves, a striking symbol of the past 
its history. 
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dwellers of this vicinity love this leavy solitude ; 
for it was here that they built their house of wor- 
ship, rough and simple, but to the devotions and 
services of which their pious hearts clung with 
deep fervor, Nothing remains of it but yonder 
heap of worm-eaten and decaying timbers; yet 
time was when it stood as an ark of peace and 
salvation, and when 


here came hardy men, and women 

am. 2 youths and maidens, on the Sabbath dey, 

And unto him for preservation pray 

There @ a legend told of this place, as it was, 
and since we are here, I will tell it. Look care- 
fally around you, at the wood, the ruins, and all 
else that you can see, from where we sit; ob- 
serve, too, the impressive solemnity of the scene, 
and then give your thoughts, your ears, and 
your eyes to me. 


At the time of which I wish to speak, the 
American colonies had sustained themselves for 
four years, through the trying suffering of their 
revolution. In one section or another of the 
country, the war had been waging through this 
period ; but heretofore rumors only of the pro- 
gress of the invaders had reached the inhabitants 
of this locality. Yet it needed but the startling 
intelligence of the approach of the enemy to call 
forth the latent patriotism from the hearts of its 
population. With the first intimation of the 
kind, the thrilling cry, “to arms!” was upon 
every lip, and active preparations were imme- 
diately made to meet and repel that enemy. 

The band of defenders, hastily armed and 
equipped, which left the appointed rendezvous 
late on the night following the day which had 
brought the warlike news, comprised almost 
every male inhabitant of the neighborhood of 
sufficient age and strength ; and it was thus un- 
der strange and peculiar circumstances that the 
women and children of the settlement met at the 
charch in the wood on the succeeding Sabbath. 
Unprotected, save by the God whom they wor- 
shipped, they trusted implicitly in Him to defend 
them while they performed their devotions in 
the rude temple, constructed by hands which 
were now wielding the weapons of war. Tim- 
orously they gathered themselves together, weak, 
helpless as they were, and fervent indeed were 
their whispered supplications for the safety of 
the absent. 

The pastor of this little flock was an aged and 
infirm man, of serene face and whitened hair— 
80 white as to vie with the robes of his ministry. 
His withered hands shook with palsy, as he 
raised them repcatedly to Heaven in the earnest- 


And well, as you may imagine, did the early 


ness of prayer, while his voice quavered and 
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trembled in the utterance of the words of the 
solemn and beautiful service of the English 
Church. Never before had priest and congrega- 
tion joined so devoutly in that service; and 
the impressive “God have merey upon us!” 
“Christ have mercy upon us!” were spoken 
with tears and sobs of uncontrollable emotion. 

But more fervent and solemn than all, were 
the tones in which the venerable clergyman be- 
sought the Throne of Grace to shield and protect 
the sister colonies in their struggle with the 
mother country, and especially to fumgher and 
crown with success the efforts of the patriotic 
army and its commander-in-chief. 

For an instant, as he coneluded, his emotions 
were too powerful to admit of his proceeding, 
and his head continued bowed upon the desk be- 
fore him, while an audible “ amen” was breathed, 
as if with one voice, by the congregation. But 
suddenly, at this juncture, the discordant roll of 
a dram broke the silence, and the church was 
filled with British soldiers, thronging the aisles 
and crowding the chancel itself. With faces 
white from apprehension, the mothers of the 
little flock drew their children closer to their 
sides, and fearfully awaited the event of the 
interruption. ‘ 

The leader of the band, a man of stern and 
evil aspect, strode impetuously up the aisle, and 
seizing the aged priest by the arm, exclaimed, 
fiercely : 

“ Recant your treasonable words, priestly rebel 
that you are! Pray for King George and the 
British arms, or your gray hairs shan’t save you |” 

The person addressed looked steadily into the 
face of the officer, inflamed with passion and 
bratality, and replied, mildly and firmly : 

“For my poor, suffering country alone can 
my prayers and petitions be given; for her op- 
pressors, never 

With an oath, the officer drew his sword, and 
placing its keen point against the other’s breast: 

“ Pray, as Lhave bidden you, or you die!” 
were the words which accompanied the act. At 
this moment a young and beautiful girl, the 
daughter of the clergyman, rushed forward and 
grasped the arm of the Briton. 

“Harm him not; he is my father! Spare 
him—spare him !’”’ were her interceding words. 

“ Not if he were my own!” was the stern re- 
ply; and the gentle hand upon his arm was 
roughly shaken off. 

The point of his weapon still touched the 
breast which it menaced, and the officer again, 
and more peremptorily, commanded : 

‘* For the last time—recant, and pray for his 
majesty, or this steel shall pierce you!’’ 
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A gleam of enthusiasm’shot from the eyes of 
the clergyman; he clasped: his hands, raised 
them, and his eyes, and began, with bold and 
unshaken voice: 

“Great God of nations, of battles, and of 
right, put to confusion, we beseech thee, the 
enemies of our land. Smite them with the 
lightnings of thy wrath; overtake them with 
thy—” 

The voice of the speaker faltered and ceased ; 
the naked sword had been driven through his 
breast, and he sank to the floor, his life-blood 
welling out at the feet of his murderer. A wail 
of grief, of horror, and of indignation, mingled 
with the distressed cry of the bereaved child, 
echoed through the church, even somie of the 
soldiers joining instinctively in the former; and 
as if satisfied with the atrocity of the act, their 
commander withdrew from the building. 

That bumble church never witnessed a scene 
such as that which followed. With tears and 
sighs of the keenest sorrow, the matrons and 
children gathered around the form of their dying 
pastor, murmuring the prayers which he had 
taught them, and striving in vain to staunch the 
flow of blood from the gaping wound. 

“T have lived long enough for myself, but not 
for our country,” he feebly whispered. “God 
prosper her arms!” and with the words he be- 
came silent in death. 

We speak of heroes and martyrs as lightly as 
shough it were a trifling thing to be one; but I 
verily believe that no braver hero nor truer mar- 
tyr gave his life as a sacrifice for the cause of 
our land, during that eight years’ war of the 
Revolution, than the aged and noble pastor of 
that Church in the Wood. 


THE DRUMMER BOY. 


A ae a tells this story of a little drum- 
mer boy. He went on the ship to Fortress Mon- 
roe, with his regiment, and just at evening, over- 
come with the fatigues of the day, he had laid 
down upon the deck, and had fullen to sleep. 
The dews were falling, The colonel came along 
and shook him by the shoulder, and told him he 
would take cold, if he continued td lie there, and 
advised him to go below and go to his rest for 
the night. As he was getting up, his Bible fell 
out of his pocket upon the deck. He picked it 
up and replaced it. Some kind hand—perhaps 
a mother or a Sunday school teacher—had given 
him that Bible. He went below and prepared 
himself for his bed. When ready he kneeled 
down—many loudly-talking men standing around 
—put his hands together in the attitude of prayer, 
and poured out his heart silently to God. He 
heeded not the noise around him. In a moment 
all was hushed; the company, being overawed 
by the conduct of the boy, reverently stood silent 
until he had finished his prayer.—Ch. Watchman, 
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MY DBAD. 


BY MKS. R. B. NOBLE. 


In an inner room, 

Overhung with gloom, 

They have Jain him away— 

My beautiful image of sculptured clay ; 
And his sunny head, 

On a draperied bed, 

Tn a dim recess, 

Is lying in ghostly loneliness. 


It was only last night, 

In the waning light, 

That he came to my room, 

His beautiful lips and cheeks a-bloom ; 

And his flaxen curls, 

As fair as a girl's, 

Lay damp on his brow— 

O God, they are matted with death-dew now! 


O, time is so slow! 

Full a year ago 

It seems since he lay 

Asleep in my arms—and in heaven to-day! 
I have tried to pray 

For more faith to-day; 

But alas! for me, I cannot see 

Why God had need of him more than me! 


Think you that there 

They will list his prayer 

With a love as deep 

As guarded on earth his innocent sleep? 
Will his curly head 

Miss his cradle-bed ? 

Will his little feet 


Never tire of treading the golden street ? 


Across the river, 

Again to the Giver, 

At shut of day 

They bore him, my pet, my darling, away. 
O, why did they leave, 

In the dusky eve, 

The gates golden undone, 

When God had so many, and I but one? 


+ 
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MY FRIEND'S FLIRTATION, 


BY ESTHER 4ERLE KENNETH. 


“ Wuen you are my wife, Esther.” 

When he had uttered these words, Lynn 
paused, and looking 4>wn into my face, laughed 
at its sudden rush of color. 

When I was his wife! Dear fature—would it 
never come—the day on which I should hear him 
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call me “ wife,” and should realize in a holy hush 
of heart rejoicing, that the relationship was one 
which would exist through time and eternity? 
His wife in joy, his wife in sorrow, his wife— 
holy title—through all circumstances. No one 
could part us—no one ever come between us. 
He would be my own as much as my heart. I 
shonld be his and his only. Dear Lynn! 

“ What are you thinking of, Esther ?” 

I did not tell him. I only coreg “TI have 
news for you, Lynn.” 

“ is it, Birdie?” 

“« My old friend and schoolmate, Miss Georgie 
Levis, is coming here on a visit.” 

“ A young lady I never heard of before. Who 
is she, pray ?”’ 

“ A Boston merchant’s daughter, and a beau- 
ty. You will fall in love with her, Lyna.” 

“Will I?” 

He bent down and kissed me. 

“ Yes,” I went on, putting him lightly back. 
“ And she will fall in love with you.” 

“Indeed! And what will you do?’ 

“T haven’t concladed which role will best suit 
my style, but when the time comes you will 
see.” 

With his arms about me, his hair tossed 
against my forehead by the breeze, and the moon- 
light streaming over us, we stood in the wide 
hall doorway, and chatted away an hour. The 
next night Georgie and I stood in the same 
place. The breeze tossed her hair, but about a 
more beautiful face than mine—her own. The 
moonlight made her look like an angel. 

“ It is beautiful, but are you never lonely here, 
Esther?” she said, looking across the meadows 
and brooks to the village. ‘Don’t you ever 
have company ?” 

“O, yes, sometimes. I have never been used 
to much society, and do not depend on it as you 
do. And really, Georgie, I am afraid you will 
not enjoy yourself here for this reason.” 

“Don’t anticipate trouble on that account. I 
can make myself happy anywhere if I am only 
allowed to have my own way,” was her careless 
reply. ‘By the way, what have you for beaux, 
Esther ?” 

I shook my head and laughed. Her manner 
of asking this question made me think of a mer- 
chant taking account of stock. 

“ Beaux are scarce, and below market value,” 
I replied. 

“Then there.can’t be much done in that line,” 
she answered, with dancing eyes. 

“Very little, you trader’s daughter,” I cried, 
giving her a little shake. ‘“‘O, Georgie, haven’ t 


you given up flirting yet ?” 
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“Not any more than I have given up eating 
and drinking, and going to bed nights,” was her 
merry reply. ‘Esther, Wsther, I never can get 
along without beaux !”” 

“Which means that if I don’t furnish you 
with the article in question, you will go home 
again. Now, Georgie, that is cruel, when the 
nearest approach I-can make to finding a gallant 
for you is to relinquish my own. But I am 
bound to make you happy at my expense, so 
here, my guest !” 

I tossed over her head the ribbon with my 
lover’s locket attached ; the locket he had given 
me at our betrothal, containing his miniature and 
a curl of his brown hair. 

“ What is this ?” 

I did not answer, but stood watching her, 
with a feeling of proud anticipation thrilling 
through me, as she unclasped it, and bent 


forward. 

“ He is handsome, very.” 

The bounding of my happy heart made my 
face flush. She continued looking steadily at 
the picture. 

“What are you trying to find out, Georgie ?” 
I asked. 

“ What he is made of,” she laughed, glancing 
up with a toss of her gilded hair. 

“O, he is good,” I exclaimed, “and brave, 
and generous, and affectionate.” 

“ And strong, firm, and true as steel,” she 
added, looking at the picture with its eloquent 
eyes and smiling mouth, instead of at me. 

I hesitated, and gazed searchingly at her. 

“Why did you say that?” I asked. 

* Because I wanted an answer, instead of such 
a blank look, you child!” she exclaimed, drop- 
ping the locket with a smile. “Has he ever 
been tested ?”” 

Something in her looks and manner pained 
me. Perhaps it was the magnetism of her 
thoughts affecting both that touched me. From 
that moment, even afterwards, I recognized in 
her the existence of something which I did not 
possess. TI could not analyze and give it a name 
then—I only knew it as a superiority which she 
possessed over me—but I have discovered since 
that it was a fine knowledge of human nature, 
and a quick capacity for reading character. A 
vague shadow of this passing over my heart, 
made me stretch out my hand and clasp it over 
the locket. She broke into alow, musical laugh, 
and sprang back, drawing the little golden case 
from my grasp. 

“No, no, it is mine, little one. You have 
given him to me, Esther.” 

I caught the glance of her brilliant, violet 
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eyes, and a sadden revulsion of feeling took place 


within me. 

“Well, keep it, if you wish,” I replied, “I 
am not afraid.” 

‘“* Your assertion is an admission to the con- 
trary. Esther, you are afraid. You are trem- 
bling from head to foot.’’ 

We were both serious enough then. 

“Tt was only the shock of the thought that 
affected me,” I replied, quietly enough, for it 
seemed as if my heart had died with puain. 
“ Georgie, so far I havg trusted Lynn Worthford 


perfectly. I love him, and intend to become his 
wife, but if you are capable of making him 
swerve one jot from his allegiance to me, I will 
thank you for the service, and bless God that he 
opened my eyes to my betrothed husband’s 
weakness.” 

Her eyes dilated as she looked at me, and the 
rich rose-red died out of her cheeks, For a mo- 
ment she seemed not to comprehend the entire 
meaning of my words, but when she did, her 
pride, or perhaps her vanity, took affront. Her 
face flushed crimson, and she curved her ripe lips 
scornfully. 

“If J am capable !” she repeated. 

I bowed. 

“ Believe me quite as grateful for the implied 
compliment as if it were fully expressed,” she 
said, standing erect, but turning her face away. 

“Georgie Levis,” I said earnestly, “you 
know as well as I that I intend you no insult. 
You cannot know yourself as you are, as I see 
you, and as others see you, if you think so. It 
is impossible that you can be an innocent rival 
of mine. No honest !ove for Lynn Worthford 
will make you seek his favor; your efforts to 
please him will be made only for the gratification 
of your vanity. And with such motives you 
can only be a heartless flirt—a vain, unprincipled 
woman. As such, believe me, I despise you, as 
he also will do, if he fathoms your arts,” 

She bent her head at my words, and smiled a 
cold, hard smile. 

“ Which he can hardly fail to do if he profits 
by your hints,” she observed. 

The hot blood of anger dashed through my 
chilled veins, and flooded my cheeks. But I 
spoke more quietly even than before. 

“ You have never had occasion to doubt my 
trath, Georgie. Let me assure you that Lynn 
will derive no information on this subject from 
me. Perhaps,” I tried to smile, “ perhaps I am 
a little selfish in the matter, for so far from wish- 
ing to avert this trial of my lover, I am quite 
willing, almost anxious, indeed, that it should be 
made.” 
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“ You are not afraid, then ?” she said, resum- 
ing a little of her former manner. 
“No, but people are sometimes infatuated 
with the wish to attempt impoasibilities,” I 
answered. ‘‘ But we had better go in, now. It 
is growing cold.” 


Georgie Levis was my guest. I remembered 
this always. Through the time of her stay she 
received every fitting attention from my hands, 
no service or requisite favor was lacking. And 
though served without gstentation or parade, I 
am sure she was conscious of unexceptionable 
treatment from me, when circumstances were 
such as to induce her to observe any want of 
courtesy orkindness. We walked, and rode, and 
sewed, and sang together, spending hour after 
hour alone in each other’s company. But all the 
time there was a strangeness to me in this inter- 
course, and Tam sure there must have been to 
her. Every day I realized more deeply what a 
hollow mockery of our old friendliness it wa. 

As regarded Lynn, I was sure she had laid 
plans for the destruction of my hopes in him, if 
it were possible, and with motives of malice. 
She was vain and revengeful, and I had wounded 
her vanity and aroused her retaliating nature. I 
knew her to be experienced and artfally fascinat- 
ing, ard with a dreary pain at my heart I en- 
deavored to anticipate calmly the probable results 
of her intentions. I had faith in my lover, but 
Lalso had many natural fears. Georgie was so 
beautiful, and Lynn worshipped beauty in any 
form, He was ardent, impulsive, and not accus- 
tomed to the society of such women as my friend 
-—I called her so still, and Lynn spoke of her as 
such after his introduction to her. 

“ Your friend is the handsomest woman I ever 
saw,” he said to me, and I bowed and smiled. 

Until they met—Georgie Levis and my be- 
trothed hasband—I had had occasional hopes 
that my anxiety might be unnecessary—that 
when her passion had passed away, she would 
think better of entertaining enmity towards me, 
and choose the better, truer way; but such hopes 
had been aroused in vain. I was most assuredly 
convinced of it when by asort of magnetic warn- 
ing I turned suddenly upon them ene evening 
and saw her give him ared rose from her bosom. 
I canght my breath in sudden, quick pain, at 
which they both started, and looked up; but 
smilingly accusing them of being a ‘‘ sentumental 
pair,” I left the room with av assumed air of 
carelessness, and gave vent to my distress in my 
own room. An hour later I came back to the 
parlor, and found Georgie playing for Lynn, 
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by the window, and after a moment he came and 
sat down by me. He wore the red rose in his 
button hole. Georgie stole away, to rejoice over 
her triumph, I thooght.. Lynn stayed until 
quite late, and towards the last of the evening 
his fingers tore to pieces the red blossom upon 
his breast. 

“O, Lynn, you are spoiling Georgie’s gift,” I 
said 


In reply, he dropped the last of the crimson 
petals to the floor, and bent forward to kiss me, 
My eyes were blinded with sudden tears ; I conld 
not speak, but silently I asked myself the mean- 
ing of this. Did his conscience reproach him 
for the slight inconstancy which he believed I 
had not observed, and he appeased it thus? Or 
did he think that I had noticed, and was troubled 
by the petty intrigue, and strove tacitly to re-as- 
sure me by his cool destruction of the flower? 
I could not determine, but woull have died 
rather than lead him to speak on the subject. 

Such scenes grew to be of daily, almost hourly 
occurrence. I was constantly unhappy, and 
should have been unspeakably wretched but for 
Lynn’s occasional remarkable tenderness. He 
seemed at times more fond than ever before; but 
I observed with a bewildered brain that he sel- 
dom paid me any marked attention before 
Georgie. To her he was always gay and gallant, 
often springing from my side to meet her when 
she entered the room. Once, in a frolic, he 
kissed her when I was present. Of this I should 
have thought little under any other circum- 
stances; but knowing and feeling all I did, it 

gave me sharp pain. I was not unselfish enough 
willingly to see him kiss another woman, if 
young and fair; but her! 

The crisis came at last. We were at the 
breakfast table—Georgie and I. I had slept lit- 
tle all night, and sat languidly trifling with my 
coffee, while she lounged opposite, in her dainty, 
morning wrapper, and with her gracefully dressed 
hair looped carelessly away from her flushed, 
dimpled cheeks. I thought I had never seen her 
look more beautiful. Her strange grace and 
beauty charmed my eyes, and I was not con- 
scious that I had been gazing fixedly at her for 
several moments, until she spoke. 

* What are you dreaming about, Esther ?” she 
said, shaking from her delicate skirts my litue 
spaniel who fawned upon her. 

“TI hardly know,” I replied. “I believe I 
was thinking how pretty you are.” 

She smiJ<d, and as she sat toying with her 
teaspoou, @ tress of her rich hair dropped like a 
coil of heavy golden silk, and rested against her 


while he leaned over her chair. I seated myself 


white throat. 
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“ You are looking thin and pale of late. What 
is the matter ?” she said. 

Did she think I did not see the shadowy, signi- 
ficant smile that flitted across her perfect lips ¢ 

“My head ached so badly as to prevent my 
sleeping much last night,” I replied, mechan- 
ically ; but my thoughts flew suddenly to a story 
I had read of a deserted woman who had drawn 
a fine, shining blade across the beautiful, white 
throat of her rival. 

“ You are not troubled about anything—down, 
Carlo!—or caused anxiety by anything which 
has happened of late?” she added, after a 
pause. 

I turned sharply upon her, my breath coming 
in gasps. But she sat negligently balancing her 
spoon across the edge of her cup, and the sole 
expression of her face was one of careless indo- 
lence. If there was a secret malice in her eyes 
it was concealed by the dark, down-sweeping 
lashes. I hesitated in confusion and embarrass- 
ment. Then my answer came easily. 

“No, I have had no cause for trouble,” I 
said. 

“ Ah!” 

That was all she said; but her eyes, raised 
for an instant, spoke volumes, Wesat in silence 
fora few moments, I strangely calm, she flushed, 
and I thought secretly annoyed. Suddenly a 
shadow fell across the sunlight, and Lynn sprang 
through the window from the piazza. 

“ A splendid morning, ladies fair!” be cried, 
gaily. “Come into the garden. There are 
hundreds of roses in blossom.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which 
Georgie’s eyes met mine. 

“TI would like to go out, but I do not feel 
able,” I said, quietly. 

At another time I should not have noticed that 
he scarcely observed my words, but turned gaily 
to Georgie, who rose to accompany him; but 
when they had gone, I hid my pale face in my 
hands in momentary despair and desolation. 
Were not my worst fears being realized? Was 
she not slowly but surely winning him from me? 
Until that moment, when danger came so near 
as to be plainly recognized, I had never realized 
what life would be to me if I should lose Lynn 
Worthford’s love. In the pain of the revelation 
I seemed suffocating with the weight of my ser- 
row, and rising hastily as the servant entered to 
remove the breakfast things, I retreated from the 
room, and hurrying into the adjoining apart- 
ment, flung myself down by a window. For a 
few moments I did not think that my situation 
commanded a view of the garden; but presently 
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of Lynn and Georgie walking together below. 
Her hands were filled with the early June roses 

which he had gathered. 

1 sat a long time watching them. At last they 

turned towards the house, and soon I heard their 

steps upon the piazza, and then they came in 

through the window, filling the silent room with 

their merry voices. I was concealed by the 

cartain. 

“ Red roses for you, and white for Esther,” I 
heard Lynn say. ‘ Where is the child ?” 

“No; beth for me, and orange blossoms for 
her,” replied Georgie. 

“ The latter would be vastly becoming to you. 
When do you intend wearing them ?” 

The wind moving the window drapery gave 
me an instant view of their faces and positions. 
At the sight my spirits rose at a vague warning 
which seemed to inform me of the happening of 
some strange event. The moment’s, silence that 
followed seemed filled with the most intense 
life. 

“ Never !” 

Georgie Levis’s voice was low, sweet, and 
changed to a thrilling sadness. 

“ Do you never intend to be married, we ” 
Lynn said, surprisedly. 

There was another pause. My heart told me 
that my rival was hesitating before making her 
boldest venture. 

“No, for I can never be the wife of the man 
I love.” 

She said this quietly, and with a well-assumed 
dignity. I could not see her, but I knew how 
more charming than ever she looked in her new 
position. 

“Dear Georgie, I am very sorry for you. I 
never thought of you as a hopelessly-loving wo- 
man. It must be very bitter fora woman to find 
that she has given her love unasked ; almost 
crushing to one as proud and delicate as I believe 
you to be.” 

My Lynn said this so gently, so kindly, in 
such @ courteously considerate tone that my face 
flashed with shame for Georgie Levis’s unwo- 
manly conduct. Had she no sensitiveness, no 
maidenly shame ? 

The next moment Lynn was called hastily 
from the room, and for an instant there was per- 
fect silence in the apartment. My first impulse 
was to step from the window to the piazza, and 
thus escape unseen, for with a most anselfish pity 
and sympathetic shame, I did not wish to ea- 
counter Georgie in a moment of mortification. 
But I had not time to put my design into execu- 
tion, when I was suddenly startled by the sound 


I was roused from my sad thoughts by the sight 


of passionate weeping. With a bounding heart 
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I put aside the curtain and looked out. Georgie 
had sank upon a couch, and was sobbing wildly. 
Istood a moment in amazement. The next in- 
stant the inexpressibly sad revelation that 
Georgie Levis really loved my betrothed hus- 
band came to me, and my heart swelled in warm 
sympathy. Before I knew what I was doing, I 
was beside her, soothing, caressing, loving her. 

“ Dear Esther, pity me, for I loved him!” she 
sobbed. “I didn’t know it till this dreadful day,” 
she said. “I thought I was flirting and deceiv- 
ing him, for I believed I had acquired some in- 
fluence over him; but a few moments ago, by a 
few earnest words he showed me my heart as it 
is, and gave me a view of his character that 
nearly maddened me with shame for myself. He 
is so noble, so trae—QO, Esther, love him; but 
forgive and pity me !” 

Her pride and stubbornnesss were all gone. 
She sank down and wept piteously. I put my 
arm about her, and drew her head upon my 
shoulder, putting back tenderly the damp, cling- 
ing tresses that hung over her flushed forhead. 

“* Dear Georgie, I love you,” I whispered. 

I would not say that I forgave and pitied her 
merely. The words did not express all I felt. 

“Q, Esther, Esther, can I ever be as good as 
you are?” she cried. 

The little drama, during the enactment of 
which so much had been experiencd and felt, 
was at an end. Georgie left for home the next 
- day. Her pride, much of which returned with 
her composure, would not permit her to meet 
Lynn again, and I sympathized with her too 
much to urge her to remain where there was so 
much to keep her sorrow and disappointment 
fresh. But we parted on perfectly friendiy 
terms, trusting and understanding each other 
more fully than we had ever done before. 

I was doubiful as to whether Lynn knew 
Georgie’s secret, until ome day nearly a year 
after our marriage, when he told me that he un- 
derstood her perfectly after the first day of their 
meeting, and that through the shadows of her 
faults, both of nature and education, he had de- 
tected much that was true and good, and as 
skillfully as he could he directed her into the 
better way. And through much sorrow Georgie 
Levis became a better wo.an, and in time mar- 
ried happily. My friend’s flirtation ended well 
and safely for all parties. 


> 


HOPE ON! 
Take heart! The waster builds sguler- 
A charmed life old goodness hath; 
The tares may perish, but the ~ 
Is not for death. J. G. Warrrrer. 
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BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


Atmost in the outskirts of one of our largest 
seacoast cities, where the beautifal homes of men 
who have “gone down to the sea in ships’ have 
brightened and refined a spot once squalid with 
poverty and wretchedness, a young German ar- 
tist took up his temporary abode a few years ago. 
He could not afford the luxury of living in the 
country, for his means were comparatively small, 
and even these had to be shared with a widowed 
sister and her children in the father land. His 
only brother went away in early youth, and the 
paths of the family had diverged so far from the 
old door stone, that it seemed very doubtful if 
they would ever be treading its lonely haunts 
again together. 

But if Paul Wilmer could not afford to enjoy 
nature in her richest depths, he could at least 
court her in the civic shades of Crescent Park, 
where he had a studio so high that it overlooked 
the great city, and from whence he could hear 
the hum distinctly, though refined by distance 
into something almost musical. And here, in 
the bright, dazzling August of 1852, the thought- 
ful and quiet painter sat down, content with the 
prospect from his window, and the hope of an 
occasional stroll into more rural latitudes. His 
heart and soul were now deeply engrossed with 
a picture of Magdalene, into which he had 
thrown the full force of his genius. Already it 
had been seen by those persons whose criticism 
he had almost trembled to meet, and had been 
the theme of nearly unqualified approbation 
from many of them. 

His model had been a young and lovely girl 
whom he had found in the streets of the great 
city. Strack by the intense sadness of her look, 
and feeling that in her he had found the ideal he 
had craved so long, he lost no time in securing 
her. She was very mournful in the few words 
that she spoke, very quiet in her demeanor, and 
submitting to all his suggestions with a gracefal 
deference and respect that he did not expect from 
one of her class. For he knew by the worn gray 
dress, and the wretched shoes she wore, that her 
cireumstances were atthe lowest ebb. Still there 
was a modest propriety and neatness that struck 
him favorably, even in her poor garments. 
There was no attempt at anything finer or 
gaudier, and she wore her coarse robes as uncon- 
sciously as a queen would her coronation dress. 

Bat such a face, so purely pale, as if tears had 
washed away every tint of rose-hue! Sach eyes, 
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in their unfathomable depths so full of tender 
meaning! Sach hair; with its golden-brown 
masses curling upon a neck on which the superb 
head sat so splendidly—that rich and rare beauty 
in woman. The painter’s eye was resting con- 
tinually upon that beautiful head. It was a per- 
fect realization of all he had dreamed of in the 
Magdalene. He saw nothing but that. As a 
beautiful statue would have been regarded by 
him, so was this girl. The beauty of form and 
face was all—the woman, or hci heart and life 
were nothing. Paul might have been ashamed 
had any one taxed him with this indifference, 
but it was all he felt or could feel. 

But this day, this beautiful August day, was 
the last time in which he should ever see her 
again; and as even a chair in which we have 
sat, a table on which we have written, or, in 
short, any object, animate or inanimate, on 
which we believe our eyes to be resting for the 
last time awakens a peculiar feeling, even so 
did Paul linger a moment in almost pensive 
mood over the approaching parting with her who 
had been so good, so gentle and submissive. 
He even felt some restlessness for her to come, 
that he might look upon the face so familiar, and 
which he should miss as he missed his pictures 
when they were taken away. He flung aside the 
curtain that concealed the Magdalene, and 
thought he had failed to give it a certain sweet 
expression which was the distinguishing point of 
the girl’s face, and while he was replacing it sl- 
most in dissatisfaction, a gentle knock, as from 
soft fingers, was heard at his door. 

The girl entered at his bidding, her sad, pale 
face lighting up with aslight flash, but subsiding 
into whiteness again. The painter sat down to 
his work, and the girl took her usual position— 
that of drooping sorrow. It seemed so fitted to 
her that there was no appearance of effort, 
much less of acting. He succeeded in obtaining 
the desired expression, and then, putting money 
into her hand, he said : 

“You need come no more, Margaret. I can 
finish now without you. Thank you for your 
patient attendance, and your gentle bearing with 
all my whims.” 

He had turned away his face while he said 
this; bat a low cry caused him to turn it to- 
ward her. The cheeks, usually so pale, were 
flushed to crimson, and the tears, great shining 
tears, such as he had never seen in human eyes 
before, were raining over her face and dropping 
upon her dress. She had flung the silver upon 
the floor, and now stood in such perfect abandon- 
ment of grief that Paul was distressed beyond 
measure. He laid his hand upon the shining 


masses of curls that floated around her, and tried 
to hush her grief as one would comfort a child. 

“Is it because our pleasant hours are to be 
broken up, Margaret, that you sorrow in this 
way?” he asked, kindly. 

The storm was not allayed by his words. She 
sobbed deeply, and at last, flinging aside his 
hand from her hair, she said, in tones that 
pierced his heart with their strange wailing sound: 

“ You offer me money to pay me for that 
which has been my life, my salvation for weeks. 
Do you think I can take it? J, who for two 
years, have not known a single happy or peace- 
fal hour until I came te you! And now you tell 
me it is the last time, and that I must return to 
the haunts I have left, never to see you again, 
never to know what it is to spend an hour again 
by the side of a true, pure being! I tell you I 
must weep, for you are sending me back to worse 
than death.” 

Paul was confounded. He would not have 
believed that so much passion lay beneath that 
quiet surface. He spoke to her gently, and she 
calmed down. He sat beside her as a brother 
would, and drew out astory that melted his very 
heart—a story of orphanage, of wrong and 
bitter treachery, of man’s fleeting, mocking love, 
and woman’s scorn, not of the betrayer, but of 
the betrayed, you may be sure, until his very 
soul sickened with the dreary tale. 

She had spoken very rapidly, as if drawn by 
the intensity of her feelings out of her usual calm 
sorrow. When she had finished, she hung her 
head and clasped her hands over her face in 
silent shame. 

“Look up, Margaret,” said Paul Wilmer, 
deeply agitated. “ Look up! Not to you alone 
doesthis bitter wrong and shame belong.” 

“ But you must despise me,” she answered. 

“T have no right to doso, Margaret. Believe 
me, I wish you only good, and your sorrow and 
penitence must bring you nothing else. I will 
think how best I can serve you, but I cannot 
now. I must be alone in order to judge rightly.” 

He shook her hand, begging her to return at 
the usual time to-morrow, and as she turned 
away, he sat down to think. To redeem her if 
possible, to place this wronged and sensitive be- 
ing in some quiet place, away from the haunting 
memories that so oppressed her, was now his im- 
perative duty. Such an opportunity for doing 
good must not be slighted. The world might 
deride, but the inward conscience could not be 
appeased with less. A little reflection brought 
to his mind an old narse who had attended him 
through a violent illness. She was living alone, 
a few miles from town, and he would go to her, 
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even before he saw Margaret again. He easily 
found her, and laid the case, in all its bearings, 
before her. She accepted the trust of the poor 
young girl, and wept at his recital. 

* Bat you must not come to see her, Mr. Wil- 
mer,” she said, wistfully, as if not knowing how 
it would affect him. 

“ No, I have no wish to do so,” he quietly re- 
plied. “My life lies elsewhere. I will remit 
you the money for her board—” 

“Bless you, Mr. Wilmer—no!—-that would 
condemn you at once, in the eyes of the world.” 

“* What, then, do you propose ?” 

“ That she shall maintain herself. I can get 
plenty of work for us both, and when it is scarce, 
I have a little hoard, and shall not mind the bit.” 

So it was agreed, and the next day Paul waited 
impatiently for the appearance of Margaret. She 
did not come, and then he tried, after many 
days’ watching, to reconcile himself to the he- 
lief that he had been mistaken in her, and that 
it was all an exquisite piece of acting only. 
The dream passed, only returning to his mind 
when the sight of the Magdalene brought some 
trace of the peculier expression of Margaret’s face. 
The picture was purchased,and he saw it no more. 

Four years after, when the changes of life had 
brought Paul Wilmer into new scenes, afar from 
that in which he had dwelt, his health seemed 
failing, and his many friends advised him to re- 
turn to his native air. Packing up hastily, he 
sailed in a vessel which was bound on a trading 
voyage, and would stop at various ports, giving 
him an opportanity of seeing many places before 
he went home, The first port was Trieste, and 
here the dreaded scourge of cholera was raging. 
Darieg his stay here, Paul Wilmer, undaunted 
by the terrors that prevailed, was first to offer his 
services to the sick and dying. At the hospital, 
day after day, or night after night, he watched ; 
he was alike nurse and comforter, and when the 
soul had fled, he performed tho last offices to the 
inanimate form. 

Beside the beds of a certain ward, he had fre- 
quently noticed a spare, thin figure in the dress 
of a sister of charity. Once he had meta pair 
of soft, meek eyes stealing a glance at his face, 
but the next time he saw the sister, the eyes were 
concealed by glasses. It was curious how per- 
plexed he was to think who it could be whose 
eyes so resembled hers. But one night the cries 
and groans of a sick man were keard from the 
same ward, and so thrilling and fearful was the 
sound that Paul involuntarily ran thither. It 
was the last effort of expiring nature, and was 
soon hushed in death. Another and another, 
roused by the sound, came in, and Paul went 
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back to the bedside he had left. Here he was 
soon joined by her who had witnessed the terri- 
ble scene with him, and in a calm and quiet 
voice, from which all passion or emotion seemed 
to have died out, she said, simply : 

“Tam Margaret!” 

The silent, brotherly grasp of his hand seemed 
to re-assure her. She threw off the close, oppres- 
sive bonnet that she wore, letting down a 
shower of golden-brown locks that rippled over 
her shoulders. Then the glasses were removed, 
and the dove-like eyes lifted to his own. And 
then followed her explanation, told in soft, low 
words, while the patient she was tending slept. 
She had gone home, nearly distracted, she said, 
after her passionate interview with him on that 
day, feeling that in his heart he despised her, 
and that she could never see him more. She 
put her scanty wardrobe in a small bag, and 
went away, wandering off toward the wharves of 
the city. Here she caught the sound of a wo- 
man’s voice, saying that her mistress would go 
in the ship, if she could find some one to take 
care of the children. 

“ Why don’t you go yodrself?” was asked. 

“OQ, bother the sea! I had enough when I 
came over from Ireland.” 

Margaret followed the girl home, went into a 
large, beautiful house, and saw the housekeeper, 
who took her to the lady’s presence, as one who 
would perhaps answer her purpose. The lady’s 
brother was in the room, and she heard him say 
to his sister, in a low voice: 

“ That is the face of Wilmer’s Magdalene !” 

But the ship was to sail the next morning, 
and there was no time to be lost. The lady 
asked few questions, and Margaret could go at 
onee. Her worn, but perfectly clean and whole 
dresses were replaced by others more durable 
from the lady’s own wardrobe, and she was sat- 
isfied with the arrangements she made. There 
was a shipwreck, and the lady and her children 
were drowned, while Margaret, more dead than 
alive, was brought by a passing vessel into Tri- 
este, and nursed into health by the sisters of 
charity. When she recovered, she adopted their 
garb and occupation. This was her history. 

Months after this, a little cottage overlooking 
the bay of Naples was tenanted bya painter and 
his young and beautiful wife. Their seclusion 
was undisturbed, save by the travellers in search 
of picturesque regions. They who caught sight 
of the wife were haunted by her resemblance to 
some picture they had seen and admired, and 
one whose memory was more accurate than the 
rest, deciared that she resembled the beantiful 
Magdalene in a friend's collection across the seas. 
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Soft the Magnolia i bape 

waves ts groves 

And low bends the branch with rich fruitage depressed, 

All glowing like gems in the crowns of the east ; 

There the bright eye of nature in mild glory horers— 

AMOTDEN. 


Bulbous Roots. 

The time to put bulbous roots—as the hyacinth, 
narcissus and the jonquil—into glasses filled with 
water is from September te November, and the ear- 
liest will begin blooming about Christmas. The 
glasses should be blue, as that color best suits the 
roots; put in water enough to cover the bulb one- 
third; let the water be soft, change it once a week, 
and put in a pinch of salt at each change. Keep 
the glasses in a moderately warm place, and near 
to the light. They should have fresh water about 
once in ten days. The leaves should not be pluck- 
ed off before they decay, or the root will be deprived 
of much of its natural nourishment. When they 
have decayed, the bulbs should be taken up, laid in 
the shade to dry, cleaned, and kept in sand in a dry 
place till wanted to re-plant. The offsets should 
be taken off, and planted according to size. 


When to plant Flowers. 

Many kinds of annuals and perennials, sown in 
March and the beginning of April, will be fit for 
transplanting about the end of May, and may either 
be planted in patches about borders, or in beds, as 
fancy shall direct. Of these, the kinds improved 
by transplanting are, amaranthuses, China asters, 
columbines, French and African marigolds, fox- 
gloves, hollyhocks, India pinks, love-lies-bleeding, 
mallows, mignonette, prince’s feather, scabious, 
stocks, sunflowers, sweet-williams, wall-flowers, and 
others. They should be planted out in a showery 
time, if possible, or otherwise be frequently watered 
till they have struck root. 


To preserve Seeds of Plants. 

Seeds of plants may be preserved, for many 
months at least, by causing them to be packed, 
either in husks, pods, etc., in absorbent paper, with 
raisins or brown moist sugar; or, a good way, prac- 
tised by gardeners, is to wrap the seed in brown 
paper, pasted down, and then varnished over. 


To preserve Flowers, etc., from 

These depredators are destroyed by oils, which 
close the lateral pores by which they breathe. For 
this purpose it is advised, that on the approach of 
spring, a cloth, dipped in train-oil, be laid on such 
parts of the tree on which there is the least appear- 
ance of them. 

Emma W.—The floral language of the Blue Vio- 
let is Faithfulness. Wild Tansey signifies—I de- 
clare war against you. 


To preserve Flower-Seeds. } 

Those who are curious about saving flower-seeds 
must attend to them in the month of August. Many 
kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should be care- 
fully sticked and supported, to prevent them from 
being shaken by high winds, and so partly lost. 
Others should be defended from much wet—such as 
asters, marigolds, and generally those of the class 
Syngenesia, as from the construction of their flow- 
ers they are apt to rot, and the seeds to mould, in 
bad seasons. Whenever they are thought ripe, or 
indeed any others, in wet weather, they should be 
removed to an airy shed or loft, gradually dried, 
and rubbed or beat out at convenience. 


To propagate Plants. 

It may be received as a general principle, that all 
plants which produce shoots may be propagated by 
cuttings; though some plants are much more diffi- 
cult to propagate in this manner than others. Gen- 
erally speaking, all the soft-wooded plants which 
have abundance of sap, such as geraniums, fuchsias, 
petunias and verbenas, strike root readily. The 
usual mode for striking cuttings is to put them in 
fine sand, and to cover them with a bell-glass. 
Some cuttings which are difficult to strike are di- 
rected to have bottom-heat—that is, the pots in 
which they are planted should be plunged into a 
hot-bed, that the stimulus afforded by the heat may 
induce the cuttings to throw out roots. 

Work for December. 

If geraniums or other plants taken from the bor- 
ders in autumn exhibit signs of rottenness, remove 
the decaying parts, aud dust the wounds with 
quick-lime or sulphur, keep them comparatively 
dry and as much exposed to the sun as possible— 
air is essential whenever it can be admitted. If it 
be necessary to stand the pots in saucers, when the 
plants are watered, the waste which runs through 
should be regularly emptied away, as much mis- 
chief ensues from allowing the roots to remain in 
the water. 

Watering Plants in Dishes. 

The practice of placing flats or saucers under 
plants, and feeding them by the roots, that is, pour- 
ing the water continually into these dishes, and 
never on the earth at the top, is highly improper. 
The water should always be poured on the surface 
of the earth, that it may filter completely through 
it, to the benefit and refreshment of the fibres. 


Flowers. 

Flowers are the delight of the senses; and if we 
could see in form the delights of innocence, the de- 
lights of intelligence, or the delights of wisdom, 
they would still be flowers. 

Pact. 

Plants grow much faster in moonlight nights 
than they do in dark nights. This is a well settled 
fact. 
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Curions Matters. 


A singular Definition. 

Some weeks ago, says the Lynn Reporter, the 
examining committee were in attendonce on one of 
our public schools of an inferior grade, and were 
asking the scholars to define certain words which 
they proposed. Among others was the word “ sin- 
gular.” [t was promptly defined as meaning but 
one, or the opposite of “ plural.’’ “ But,” said one 
of the committee, “ has it no other definition? For 
example—a singular man.”—*O, yes, I know,” 
exclaimed a bright little fellow, just into his first 
jacket and trousers, “I know. It means a man 
who has never got married!" The scholars laugh- 
ed, and the committee abstained from asking any 
more questions. 

A Cat, Story. 

Elder Samuel,G. Wilson, of Lee, N. H., has a cat 
twenty-four years old, and the elder thinks she 
must have at least three hundred children in that 
vicinity. The grandmother of this cat adopted a 
‘rabbit that she caught in the field and brought it 
up. She also made strange companionship with an 
insane man confined in a room, and would go at 
his bidding to catch rats as often as ten times a 
day, in a neighboring grist-mill. The cat under 
notice has taken charge of four of her grandchildren 
born in the house, catching mice and birds for 
them, and looking after their wants generally. 


A live Yankee. 

Bayard Taylor tells of a Yankee who, walking 
the streets in St. Petersburgh one muddy day, met 
the Grand Duke Constantine. The sidewalk was 
not wide enough for two to pass, and the street was 
very deep in filth; the American took a silver 
rouble from his pocket, shook it in his closed hand, 
and cried out, “ Crown, or tail ?”"—“ Crown,” guess- 
ed the duke. “ Your highness has won,” cried the 
American, looking atthe rouble, and stepping into 
the mud. The next day the Yankee was invited 
by the grand duke to dinner. 


Odd Accident. 

A thunder-storm which recently broke over Paris 
occasioned a curious accident. A glass bottle, con- 
taining cherry brandy, in a house in the Faubourg 
St. Martin, was cut by the lightning in a line as 
straight as if it were done by a professional hand. 
The neck of the bottle was struck off and driven 
through a window into the garden, a distance of 
more than thirty yards. 


Venerable Twins. 

An incident rarely equalled occurred in this city. 
Two widows, twin sisters, aged 88 years, were pres- 
ent on the camp of the 6th and 7th Connecticut 
volunteers, in good health and spirits. They were 
born before the Revolutionary war, and ‘have lived 
te see the first attempt to destroy the nation estab- 
lished in their childhood. May they live to see the 
attempt frustrated. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Death, 

The Newark Mercury gives the following singu- 
lar cause of death :—An interesting little girl about 
four years old, daughter of Mr. George Minchin, 274 
Warren Street, was buried recently, whose death 
was caused in a singular manner. While rolling a 
hoop she tripped and fell, and as she reached the 
ground, one end of the wire, used to guide the 
hoop, entered her mouth so far, and with such force, 
as to sever the windpipe. The poor child lingered 
until an early hour the next morning, when death 
relieved her from suffering. 


The Number 9. 

There is something curious in the properties ot 
the number 9. Any number multiplied by 9 pro- 
duces a sum of figures which, added together, con- 
tinually makes 9. For example, all the first mul- 
tiples of 9, as 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81, sum up 
9each. Each of them multiplied by any number 
whatever produces a similar result; as 8 times 81 
are 648, these added together make 18, 1 and 8 are 
9. Multiply 648 by itself, the product is 419,904— 
the sum of these digits is 27,2and7are9. The 
rule is invariable. 


Singular, if True. 

If we may believe the French papers, a remark- 
able incident lately happened to M, Benoit Cham- 
py, the advocate of the Mires creditors. While 
sitting in one of the rooms of the general railroad 
office at Paris, the scene of the great swindler's ex- 
ploits, he gave way to the American weakness of 
tipping back in his chair. As it struck the wall it 
touched a private spring, a door flew open, and 
some very interesting documents were disclosed 
which throw light on the Mires affair. 


A curious Deposit. 

An aged colored woman, who in early life was a 
slave in Virginia, called at one of the Pittsburg 
banking houses with $150 in silver coins, some of 
which were old Spanish dollars, and none bore a 
later date than 1853. This sum was the accumu- 
lated savings of more than thirty years. After ex- 
changing her silver for gold, she took $150 in gov- 
ernment 7-30 stock. 


Very Singular. 

An ancient skillet made out of lava, and probably 
used in the mines several thousand years ago, was 
washed out of a hydraulic claim, in California, a 
few weeks ago. It is circular, has a spout, the bowl 
is an inch deep, and has three feet underneath, two 
and a half inches long, with a neatly finished oval- 
shaped bottom. 


Speed of Light. 

In one second of time—in one beat of the pendu- 
lum of the clock—light travels over 192,000 miles. 
Were a cannon ball shot toward the sun, and it 
were to maintain full speed, it would be twenty 
years in reaching it—and yet light travels through 
this space in seven or eight minutes. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Gousewife. 


Potted Veal. 

Take one pound of lean veal, ro it into a stew- 
pan, with two ounces of fresh butter, the juice of a 
lemon, pepper, salt, sifted) mace, allspice, cloves, 
nutmeg, cinnamon and mushreom powder, a small 
quantity of each, a little thyme, savory, and a small 
onion chopped fine; stew them ten minutes, then 
pound them, add @ pound of the mellow part of a 
boiled tongue beaten to a paste, half a pound of 
cold fresh butfer; mix all well together, with two 
eggs well beaten, then press the mixture down tight 
in small pots, cover them with paper, and put them 
into a moderate oven; bake twenty minutes, then 
pour over them clarified batter. 


To dye the Hair Black. 

Procure from the dyer's a quantity of walnut- 
water, and with this wash the hair, as the first part 
of the process, Then make an aromatic tincture of 
galls, by scenting the common tincture with any 
agreeable perfume, and with this wet the hair, 
which must next be moistened with a strong solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron. 

Sago Bread. 

With two pounds of sago, well soaked in water 
or milk some hours, mix the same quantity of 
wheat flour. If preferred, a little Indian meal, also. 
Saleratus and yeast to be used as with other kinds 
of bread. When well raised, it should havea good, 
quick bake. It is delicious, healthy and cheap. 
For invalids it is particularly good. 

Poached Eggs. 

Break the eggs into a pan; beat them to a froth; 
then put them into a buttered tin pan; set the pan 
on a few coals; put in a small lump of butter and a 
little salt; let them cook very slowly, stirring them 
constantly, till they become quite thick; then turn 
them on to buttered toast. 


To make Hens lay perpetually. 

Give your hens half an ounce of fresh meat chop- 
ped fine, once a day, while the ground is frozen, 
and they cannot get worms or insects; allow no 
cocks to run with them, and they will lay without 
cessation. They also require plenty of grain, water, 
gravel and lime. 


A simple Hair-Dye. 

Boil in a pint of water a handful of rosemary; 
when cold, strain and bottle, but do not cork it. 
Renew it every few weeks. Wet the hair with it 
every night. 

Boiled Eels. 

Choose the smallest ; simmer in a small quantity 
of water, into which a quantity of parsley has been 
put. Garnish, and serve with the same sauce as 
for fried eels. 
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To cook the inside of a Sirloin, 

Take out the inside of a sirloin in one piece, put, 
it into @ stewpan, and sufficient good gravy to cover 
it, season with mixed spice, pepper, salt and cay- 
enne, and a spoonful of walnut ketchup; more of 
the latter may be added, if the quantity should re- 
quire it to flavor; serve with pickled gherkins cut 
small. 

Fish Force-Meat Balls. 

Take a little uncooked fish, chop it fine, together 
with a Jittle raw salt pork; mix it with one or two 
raw eggs, afew crumbs of bread, and season the 
whole with pepper and spices. Add a little catsup, 
if you like; do them up into small balls, and fry, 
them till brown. 

To increase the Quantity of Cream. 

Have ready two pans in boiling water; and on 
the new milk coming to the dairy, take the hot 
pans out of the water, put the milk into one of 
them, and cover it with the other. This will occa- 
sion great augmentation in the thickness and = 
ity of the cream. 


Removing Sunburn. 

If our young lady friends would like to know 
what will take off tan and sunburn, let them take a 
handfal of bran, pour a quart of boiling water on it, 
let it stand one hour, then strain. When cold put 
to it a pint of bay rum. Bottle and use it when 
needed. 


Blancmange. 

In three pints of water put two ounces of isin- 
glass; let it boil for thirty minutes, strain, it into a 
pint and a half of cream, sweeten it, and add a few 
bitter almonds; boil it up once, let it settle, then 
turn it into any mould you intend to use. 


To keep Apples. 

Dry sand; and dry your barrel. Put in a layer 
of apples, and a layer of sand, and so on until full; 
cover it tight, and keep where they will not freeze 
in winter. They will be fair and fine-flavored the 
next summer. 

To change Hair to a deep Brown, 

A solution of silver caustic in water is the foun- 
dation of all the nostrums for this purpose. It must 
be well diluted before it is used. 


Fried Eels. 

Skin, dress and cut into pieces, cleaned nicely 
and well dried; let them be coated with yolk of 
egg, powdered with bread crumbs; fry them brown; 
serve with parseley, and butter. Garnish with 
handsome sprigs of parsley. 


Fish Salads, 

All kinds of fish left from the former days make 
good salads; introduce all the articles as for fish 
salads, cutting the fish when cold into thin slices, 
and using fillets of anchovies. 
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Editor's Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epriror Propriztor: 


END OF THE VOLUME. 

With the present number of the Dollar Maga- 
zine we close the fourteenth volume. Our next 
issue will be the commencement of volume /ji/- 
teenth, and will be dated January 1, 1862. As 
we print an edition so large, we can only put it 
to press equal to the current demand; and it is 
therefore all-important that our friends should re- 


new their subscriptions at once. Some idea of 
the steady and great demand of this wonderfully 
cheap magazine may be gathered from: the fact 
that we have not now on hand one complete set 
of the work for the past year! 


Those who have been subscribers from the 
commencement need not to be reminded of the 


steady increase in the value and interest of the 
work, until it has reached a circulation and im- 
portance equalled by but one other magazine in 
the country, and that is just three times the price 
of this work ! 


We intend to go on improving Ballou's Dollar 
Magazine from month to month, and to make it 
fally deserve the large circulation and patronage 
it enjoys. 

G>~ Enclose your subscriptions at once, as we 
cease sending the Magazine in all cases at the 
expiration of the time paid for. 


A SyLiocism.— A correspondent sends us 
the following logical proof that a cat has three 
tails: *‘ No cat has two tails; a cat has one 
more tail than no cat; therefore a cat has three 
tails.” 


Heart.—A rare article sometimes found in 
human beings. It is soon, however, destroyed 
by commerce with the world, or eee becomes fa- 
tal to its possessor. 


ImPRovewENtT,—lIt is gratifying to be able to” 


chronicle the gradual but sure improvement of 
business all over the Northern States, and espe- 
cially in New England. 


OVEEPLUS OF BEAUTY. 
Tt is ascertained by the last British census that 
the increase of males in ten years (nine hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand six hundred and 


twenty-seven) was much less than the increase 
of females, (one million one hundred and forty- 
six th d four hundred and eighty-nine.) 
The females increased in excess of the males one 
hundred and seventy eight thousand and sixty- 


two. By the census of 1851, the proportion of 
males to females was one hundred to one han- 


dred and five; in the new population it is as 
ninety-seven to one hundred and fifteen. Ameri- 
can women are now more diversified in their 
style of beauty than those of all the globe besides ; 
and that diversity comprises the highest order of 


charms, from Grecian delicacy of outline to 
French symmetry and proportion, The truth is, 


and it forms a subject of remark and admiration 
of all travellers, that the American females have 
no superiors for beauty in any country, either for 
outline or expression, plexion or deli 

And this is readily accounted for from the fact 


that all other countries furnish, originally, the 


mothers of those whose charms are the pride and 
boast of our country. The opprobriam of the 
age is the ‘scanty wages’ paid for female labor. 
However lovely, they cannot, like the fabulous 
chameleon, ‘live on air ;’ although the experi- 
ment seems to be making on how small an allow- 
ance of food a woman can subsist, and yet con- 
tinue to sew to make fortunes for heartless man. 
Curse Answer.—“ William,” said a teacher 
to one of his pupils, “can you tell me what 


makes the sun rise in the east ?’—" Don’t know, 
sir,” replied William, “‘’cept it be that the ‘east 
makes everything rise.” ‘Teacher fainted. 


Luxatic Asrtum.—A kind of a hospital, 
where detected lunatics are sent by those who 
have had the adroitness to conceal their own 
| infitenity. 


Just so.—A full purse presses heavily, but 
an empty one heavier. 


Sensirriva.—A “native” tea left America 
because it was discovered by a foreigner. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 

It has often been asserted—so often indeed, as 
to have passed into an axiom—that the “luxury 
of the prodigal is the life-blood of the poor.” It 
is the excuse of lavish amphitryons, who load 
their boards with luxurious viands, who ply their 
guests with the costliest wines, who vie with each 
other in the splendor of their dresses, the brillian- 
ey of their equipages, and the number of their 
servants, those “pageants of their folly.” Ina 
highly artificial condition of society (in such a 
city as Paris, for instance,) there would seem to 
be a necessity for luxury ; it would seem to give 


activity to business, and really to enrich society. 
Yet in those communities where luxary has at- 
tained its height, there is also the greatest misery. 
The palace and the hovel stand side by side ; 
the velvet robe of the lady of fashion brashes the 
soiled rags of the starving mendicant; where 
one fair head is pillowed on down, ten that might 


have been as fair but for pinching want, and the 
vice induced by destitution, rest upon straw. 
The cause of these effects is thus stated by a 
French writer on political economy: “If two 
thousand dollars are expended in keeping up 
horses for show and servants, when the service 


of their horses and servants is once ended, there 


remains nothing. But, on the contrary, if these 
two thousand dollars have been employed in 
usefal works—for instance, in draining and im- 
proving land, they have not only supported 
(farm) servants and (working) horses, but they 
have created a productive power of the value of 
two thousand dollars. There has been an aug- 


mentation of wealth, both for the proprietor and 
the country. In both hypotheses money has cir- 
culated, but what a difference in the Its! In- 
stead of impressing movement and activity in 
business, luxury tends to enfeeble it, because it 
destroys capital (labor and implements) without 
return or compensation, and consequently anni- 
hilates their productive force. Neither is it true, 
that in increasing wants luxury imparts a taste 
for labor ; it merely excites beyond measure an 
avidity for wealth, whether honestly or dishon- 
estly acquired. History teaches us that luxury 
is developed freeiy and extensively only among 
those who have acquired their means without 
labor, either by war, gambling, intrigue or the 
arts of courtiers. Luxury tends always to exag- 
gerate inequality of condition. Morality blames 
exaggerated personal consumption, because it 
attests egotism and vanity. Political economy 
blames it equally because it exhausts society, 
and always engenders pauperism and misery. 
When people spend more than they produce by 
their labor, they rapidly impoverish themselves ; 


and vain extravagances cannot bea title of glory 
in a community where the law of labor is reeog- 
nized. When a small number consumes beyond 
measure, the privations of the greater number 
are excessive, and legitimate means of acquisi- 
tion rarely suffice for exaggerated wants.” In 
our country the extremes of luxury and want are 
very seldom manifested, asin Europe. “ Per- 
sons,” says J. B, Say, “who, by great power 
or by great talents, seek to disseminate a taste 
for luxury, are conspirators against the happi- 
ness of nations.” 


How mucu was A Penny a Dax *—Mach 


better wages than it sounds tous. An agricul 
tural paper says that, in the time of Christ, a pen- 
ny was about equal to fifteen of our cents, and 
money was about ten times as valuable as now ; 
the penny a day was as good as 150 of our 
cents; so that the man who worked in the vine- 


yard for that got as good wages as good men 


now generally have in harvest time. The gift of 
the good Samaritan of two pence to the landlord 
for the care of the man who fell among thieves, 
in addition to the raiment, the oil, and the wine, 
was equivalent to about three dollars of our 
currency, which would probably pay for his board 


two weeks in a country tavern, where board was 
very cheap. 


Nexrson’s Watcu.—The Marchioness of 
Westminster has presented to the commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital the gold watch worn by 
Lord Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar. It has 


been placed for exhibition in the painted ball 


in a case containing the coat and waistcoat worn 
by the deceased in the same engagement. 


A moyster Gun.—The Liverpool Albion 
says that Mr. Clay, of the Mersey Steel Works, 
is engaged in the manufacture of a gun of énor- 
mous size and power. It is said that the gun is 
to throw a shot of 500 pounds, and that it will 
be ready for trial in three weeks. 


CANNOT BE ARRESTED.—By a recent decision 


made in Erie county, New York, Judge Mason 
holds that an enlisted soldier cannot be arrested 
for any debt or contract during his term of service. 


VENERABLE.—A pistareen has been dug up in 
Milford, Mass., dated 1726, as bright as the day 
it was coined. i 


Tavism,—Thought is the wind, knowledge 
the sail, and mankind the vessel. 


Querr.— What is the best line to lead a man 
with? Crino-line. 
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LAUGHING PHILOSOPHERS. 

The old proverb says, “ there is no use erying 
for spilt milk ;” but we should like to know what 
use there is in ¢rying about anything. Tears 
will not bring back the false friend who has run 
away in the British steamer, leaving you to pay 
the note you endorsed for him. Whining wont 
raise the stocks you foolishly invested all your 
available capital in, when your best friends ad- 
vised you to buy real estate. Sighs wont con- 
vince Miss Arabella that she did very wrong to 
jilt you for that odious Smith, who has so many 
more thousand in the bank. Jaffier was a whin- 
ing sentimentalist, always ready to “ play the 
boy and blubber ;” but who does not prefer the 
“bold, gay-faced villain,” the dashing Pierre ? 
Tony Lumpkin expresses a very proper con- 
tempt for the taste of his mother and cousin, 
whom he often saw weeping over a book, “and 
the more it made ’em cry the more they liked it.” 
The morbid melancholy of Lord Byron is out of 
fashion ; the world had rather laugh with Tom 
Hood, or Saxe, or Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Even stage sorrows find audiences with flinty 
hearts, and persons in the parquette are no longer 
obliged to put up their umbrellas to shelter them- 
selves from the floods of tears descending from 
the boxes. Even the greatest calamities may be 
borne without unmanly weakness. Matthews 
used to tell the story of an East Indian, who, 
when his wife was consumed to ashes by a sun- 
stroke at dinner-table, quietly langhed, and or- 
dered the servant to sweep away his mistress, 
and bring him another bottle. “This convul- 
sion” (laughter), says a pleasant writer, “as 
well as reason, is peculiar to man, and one may 
therefore fairly assume that they illustrate and 
sympathize with one another, Animals were 
meant to cry, for they have no other mode of 
expression; and infants, who are in the same 
predicament, are provided with a similar re- 
source; but when we.arrive at man’s estate (the 
only one to which I ever succeeded), both the 
sound and physiognomy of weeping must be 
admitted to be altogether brutal and irrational.” 
Ladies are aware that tears are very repulsive to 
the bearded half of creation, and sometimes make 
a formidable use of the fact. Just as Jerry 
Sneak is about to get the upper hand of his ter- 
magant wife, she attacks him with a fit of weep- 
ing. In dh agony of remorse he exclaims, 
“ Brother Bruin, I have made my Molly veep !” 
and straightway abandons all his pretensions to 
martial supremacy. So dear are a wife's smiles, 
that, to banish her tears, he will concede any- 
thing—cashmeres, sables, diamonds. But even 
woman in her weakness must resort to tears only 


in desperate cases, for they. are aad destroyers of 
female charms. Venus, the goddess of beauty, 
is called by Homer the “ laughter-loving queen,”’ 
and mirth and beauty go hand in hand together, 

as do laughter and wisdom. The “ha, has!” 
yanquish the “heighos !” all the world over. 


STRATEGY, 

The following incident of the Shay rebellion, 
furnished to the Springfield Republican by a 
gentleman who heard it from his father, conveys 
the lesson that strategy is sometimes better than 
force. The story is as follows: Soon after the 
rebellion was quelled, three men, named Nathan- 
iel Coleman, Samuel Paxton and Henry Styles, 
and who resided in Hatfield and Whately, hear- 
ing that one of Shay’s men was confined in the 
old jail at Springfield, determined to rescue him. 
They rode to Springfield on horseback, taking an 
eXtra horse for the prisoner, and at night, leaving 
one of their number to guard the horses, the 
other two went to the jail and demanded the keys 
of the jailer. That official refused to give them 
up, and Coleman said to his companion, “ Call 
in forty men from the main body, and we’ll see 
if we can have those keys.” The jailer was 
frightened at this, and not only gave up the 
keys, but showed them where the prisoner was 
confined, and both he and his brave deliverers 
succeeded in making their escape. 


Cuancr.—If we try to obtain perpetual 
change, change itself will become monotonous, 
and then we are reduced to that old despair, 
“If water chokes, what will you drink after ?” 


Lost.—Somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours, each set with sixty dia- 
mond minutes. No reward is offered, for they 
are lost forever ! 


Exrerrence.—The longer we live, the more 
our experience widens ; the less prone are we to 
judge our neighbor’s conduct, to question the 
world’s wisdom. 


Tue Heart.— Every heart has a secret 
drawer, the spring of which is only known to 
the owner. 


ProritaB_e.—Wilkes’s Spirit states that M. 
Berger, the billiard player, made $8000 by his 
exhibitions in this country. 


Hapriness.—Happiness grows at our own 
firesides, and is not to be picked in the stranger's 
gardens. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


BIOH AND POOR. 

This strange world of ours is made up of con- 
trasts. In it wealth and poverty move side by 
side, the palace and the hovel often join cach 
other, and a partition wall frequently is all that 
separates the abode of Lazarus and Dives. Men 
murmur at this inequality, and it is not strange 
that the extremely poor should be envious of the 
extremely rich, and should bitterly contrast their 
lives and fortunes, This striking disparity has 
not only occupied the attention of the sufferers 
themselves, but bas engaged the thoughts of 
political economists, and various are the schemes 
that have been devised to put an end to its 
existence. 

In France, Red Republicanism proposes a de- 
cisive remedy for the evil, namely, the confisca- 
tion of all existing property, and its equal divi- 
sion among all men and classes. But how long, 
with the infirmities of human nature always op- 
erating, would this equality exist? We have 
the authority of one divinely inspired, to assure 
us that the rich and poor will always be among 
us. Is not this condition of misery also the 
source of virtue? The sufferings of the poor 
develop benevolence, charity and good feeling 
among their more fortunate brethren, and_in- 
spire those acts that are twice blessed, blessing 
the giver and receiver. 

But if we separate from the class of rich men 
those who only hold their property in trust for 
others’ use, who bestow their incomes in noble, 
expansive charities, employ vast capital in vast 
enterprises which gives employment to all who 
are willing to labor, we shall narrow down the 
number of those who inspire the hatred and en- 
vy of the poor toa very small amount. We 
shall then have left us bat a very small number, 
comparatively, who, miser-like, act the part of 
the dog in the manger with their hoarded treas- 
ures,who 

“ Cheat, starve and pilfer to enrich an heir,” 


and the selfishly rich who employ their money 
in personal gratification. 

Yet what man among the poorest of the poor, 
could he know and realize all the conditions of 
the question, woald willingly change places with 
the sordid miser*? The beggar’s fare is far, far 
better than the loathsome diet to which the miser 
dooms himself. And what is the condition of 
the rich man, who, with no bar to self-indulgence, 
devotes his life to the procuring of luxuries for 
himself? Wan, wasted with indigestion, or dy- 
ing with plethora, a victim to the gout, or dread- 
ing momentarily an attack of apoplexy or para- 
lysis, he is an object of pity rather than hatred 


orenvy. Besides, the happy law ot, compensa- 
tion is visible even here, since the luxuries con- 
sumed by such aman give employment to the 
poor ; he is not without his uses to society. 

The utepian scheme of a division of property 
is entirely impracticable ; the improvidence of 
some, and the superior skill, intelligence and 
strength of others, would in a very short time 
re-produce the same relation of rich and poor, 
for wealth and poverty are only terms of com- 
parison. It is worse than folly for a state, there- 
fore, to attempt to regulate these things by law. — 
All that can be done is, to encourage industry, 
by affording an equal oppertunity to all to suc- 
ceed in the various employments of life, to 
equalize the burthens of the cost of government, 
to supply the means of sound moral and intel- 
lectual culture to all, and to leave the rest to 
individual exertion and to the benevolence of 
Providence. 

Such are the views we hold in the relation- 
ship of rich and poor, and such, donbtless, will 
be the result of any thinking person who gives 
to the subject his due consideration. 


Horss-FLesa.—Horse-flesh for the table has 
become so’ common in Germany and France, 
that it is now regularly quoted in the price cur- 
rent colamn of local newspapers. A French- 
man who has taken the trouble to analyze horse- 
flesh speaks highly of horse-soup, but pronounces 
horse-beef black, stringy, and indigestible. 


Tae Haiz.—Dr. Liebnitz says that cutting 
the hair close to the head, a custom which is now 
in vogue, causes the sap which naturally invigo- 
rates the hair to strike to the brain, thus giving 
that peculiarity of expression which is noticed in 
those whose heads have been filed. 


Parer Racs.—The annual consumption of 
rags in this country far exceeds 110,000 tons, 
three-fourths of which are imported; and the 
best material for paper is gradually becoming 
scarcer and dearer. 


Marriace.—Marriage, with the best pros- 
pects, is a very solemn engagement—cnough to 
make a young creature’s heart tremble, when 
she thinks seriously of it. 


Sports or THe Turr.—lIt is estimated that 
more than five millions of dollars are circulated an 
nually in Great Britain by means of horse racing. 


A sap Trutn.—We are oftener more cruel- 
ly robbed by those who steal into our hearts than 
by those who steal into our houses. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign _ Miscellany. 


The manufactories of Manchester, England, 
consu'ne 20,000 tons of coal every 24 hoarse. 

Batcher’s meat isso dear in Paris that a leg of 
matton is an imperial juxary. 

Motley’s History of the United Netherlands 
has reached its fourth thousand in England. 

The imperial library at Vienna contains three 
hundred nd volumes. 

The first book issued in England bears the 
date of the year 1507. 

John Howard Payne wrote “Home, sweet 
Home” while residing in the city of Paris. 

a thing” is the great bell of Moscow. 
It weighs nearly four hundred thousand pounds. 


News can now be sent from England to San 
Francisco in the period of nineteen days. 


Two hundred and twenty children per day, are 
said to be born in the city of London. Sure crop ! 


A servant girl, lately committed suicide in 
England, by cutting her throat, because she was 
accused of stealing her mistress. 

The first locomotive ever ran on a railroad is 
still in existence, in Darlington, Eng., and is an 
object of great curiosity. It bears the date 1825. 


Mertin Farquhar Tupper’s Proverbial Phil- 
osophy, which has been so abused and laughed 
— reached its hundredth thousand in Eng- 


Two soldiers in the standing army of England 
were lately sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for sprinkling a dog with turpentine and 
setting it on fire. The dog was killed. 

The first temple dedicated to the Greek rite 
in France was opened a few weeks since. 
Archbishops, archimandrites, ambassadors, dea- 
eons, ladies of fashion, marshals, etc., assisted, 
and the pomp was prodigious. 


African slavers have discovered a new way of 
reaching Cuba with their cargoes. A few weeks 
since six hundred were landed on An- 
= Island, one of the Bahamas, the slave ship 

rned to escape detection, and the cargo for- 
warded to Cuba, in two trips, by a schooner. 


It is stoted that MissjFrederika Bremer is about 
to make a lengthened sojourn in Greece, with a 
view of giving to the literary world some account 
of al in that country, which will be translat- 
ed by Mrs. Mary Howitt, and published in an 
English form. 

The price of land in London may be reckoned 
at considerably more than £100,000 per acre. 
Thas, the excise office was sold at the rate of 
£28 000 an acre ; the India house at the rate of 
£124,000 per acre; some land, as approaches to 
New Westminster bridge, at £170,000 per acre, 
giving an average of £127,000 per acre. 

The treaty with the King of Lagos for the ces- 
sion of the isle and port of Lagos to Great 
Britain, is ges announced. The port of 
Lagos is one of most valuable upon the 
African coast, its business amounting to upwards 
of ten millions of dollars annually. It is a rich 


In Russia there is one soldier to every sixty 
of the inhabitants throughout the empire. 
There are some three hundred copper mines in 


successful operation in Chili, South America. 
A Russian church has jast been dedicated in 


Tn China, now, you can buy a dozen 
Chinese babies of their mothers for $2. 


Let travellers remember that ancient Rome was 
about thirty feet below the present city. 

The largest cannon ever known was cast in 
Hindoostan, to carry a ball of 2600 pounds ! 

They have an Egyptian almanac in the British 
Maseum nearly 3000 years old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton have been giving 
their Parlor Operas at Scarborough, England. 

The Baron de Vidi is picking oakum in a 
London prison. It will be remembered he had 
one son too many. 

M. Xindavelonis, the husband of the late 
Madame Bosio, has erected an elegant mona- 
ment to her memory in St. Petersburg. 

The honey crop of France is this year one of 
the most abundant ever known. In some hives 
in the southern provinces there have been three 
swarms of bees. 

Certain s are endeavoring to revive in 
Paris the use of the funeral pyre, and the pre- 
servation of the ashes of the dead in urns, in- 
stead of the system of inhumation. 

The latest news from England shows that a 
great number of the larger cotton manufactories 
are running about two-thirds time, owing, it is 
stated, to the scarcity of cotton. 

A monkey owned byan Edinburg shop-keeper 
lately snatched from its mother’s arms a bab 
twelve months old, and with its teeth and nails 
nearly tore it to pieces beforeit could be reached. 


The Australian expedition has 
roved a fuilure. Several of its members died 
rom disease and exhaustion, while the leader 

and three of his companions who pushed for- 
ward, have not been heard of since. 

The bride selected for the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Anna of Denmark, is described as 
just fifteen, very fair, with a most brilliant com- 
plexion, and lovely fair hair, clustering in thick 
curls about her neck and shoulders. 

The annual musical festival at Baden must 
have been a brilliant affair, It took place last 
month, and the expense was near $4000. M. 
Berlioz was the director, and the music per- 
formed was drawn, to a considerable extent, 
from his own writings. 

Messages have lately been sent direct, by tele- 
graph, to Taganrog, on the Sea of Azoff, from 
the city of London. The distance is 2500 miles, 
tion by telegraph ever achieved, unless we e 
the messages by the Atlantic Cable. ripe + 

The owner of the ticket which has won the 
i of 100,000 francs at the Amiens lottery in 

rance is a resident at Havre, but though he 
took the precaution to write down the number, 
he has mislaid the ticket, without the production 

of which he cannot, of course, receive the prize. 
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Record of the Times. 


Three hundred thousand bushels of wheat ar- 
rived in Chicago in one day not long since. 

A grandniece of Oliver Cromwell resides in 
Livingston, Madison county, Mississippi. 

St. Louis has a population of about two hun- 
dred thousand. It grows like a mushroom. 

First duty of a soldier—to know how to make 
soup. So said Napoleon the Great. 


Diptheria has proved very fatal in various 
parts of the State of Maine this fall. 

Counterfeiters have been very busy all over the 
country of late. Look sharp at paper currency. 


There never was so much money in this coun- 
try as there is at the present moment. 

It is against the law of the State for first 
cousins to marry each other in Kentucky. 

We have about five thousand public schools 
in the State of Massachusetts, 

The Washi monument at Baltimore is 
115 feet high ; Pompey’s Pillar, Alexandria, 120. 


The Machias (Me.) Republican reports sever- 
al cases of ravages by wolves in that section. 

The cotton crop in some parts of Texas has 
been injured materially by continued rainy 
weather. 

Nev: Ham this , sends forty-nine 
students to the several Pe em of Harvard 
University. 

There are eighteen thousand Indians in Ore- 
gon and Washington, most of whom are on re- 
‘serves, jin accordance with the provisions of 
government. 

A writer in the New England Farmer, speak- 
ing of dogs, says, “As a curse to the common- 
wealth, they stand, in an economical point of 
view, next to rum.” 

As an improvement upon the barbarous word 
“telegram,” the more expressive one of “ tell-a- 
whopper ”’ has been suggested, The hint will 
certainly be adopted if the reporters persist in 
sending their purely fictitious messages over the 


Edmund Randolph, an able and minent 
litician of California, died at San Francisco, 
tember 8th. He wasa native of Virginia, 
and was closely related to the Virginia Ran- 
dolphs, who have occupied high positions in the 
veroment of their State and the United 
George 8. Shaw, of Coleraine, has a black 
raspberry bush near his house, from which he has 
icked, in their season, half a bushel or more of 
ies, and the same bash was recently loaded 
with a second crop, many of them ripe, some 
n, and other parts of the bush covered with 
ms. 


Some towns are favored in man- 
ner by the war. Portsmouth, N. H., was never 
more flourishing before than it is now made by 
the government works. Nearly two thousand 
men, we are told, are employed in the navy yard 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


The London Times costs thirty-five dollars a 


year. 

The of Missouri exceeds in extent 
the whole of thp New England States. 

A submarine cable has been successfally laid 
from Malta to Alexandria. 

General Lane wears a straw hat, a plain coat, 
and a gray woollen shirt, and is the most marked 
and unmilitary man in his brigade. 

They raise apples in Missouri weighing thirty- 
one menting sixteen and a quarter 
inches in circumference. 

The plan‘ers of Havana are going into the 
cotton raising business, in addition to their im- 
portation of wool from Africa. 

Spain is a customer in the Birmingham mar- 
ket for 12,000 tons of railway iron, 50 locomo- 
tives and 600 carriages. 

The receipts of the 
so much that it probab 
sustaining. 

The finance accounts of land show that 
there was paid last year from the Consolidated 
Fund, £323,000 for salaries of judges, and 
£65,000 for pensions to retired judges. 

A Swedish expedition to Spitzbergen sailed in 
June last, with the intention of endeavoring to 
reach the North Pole by following Parry’s track, 
to the westward of Greenland. 

A general order has been issued from the Eng- 
lish war department, which authorizes the pay- 
ment of one farthing per pound for the recovery 
of all shot fired from garrison or field guns. 

A marriage between two cousins of the Roths- 
child family has been arranged, and will take 
place in London. A many million dollars 
will meet on the occasion and be consolidated. 

The son of Leary, the famous New York hat- 
ter, owns the tract of land where the battle of 
Bull Run was fought. If the government assert 
its power over Virginia, he means to build a 
hotel on the battle-field. 

The number of sewing machines exported 
from New York to foreign countries, for the 
three months ending October 1, 1861, was 1268, 
worth $64,149. Of these, 552, valued at $25,000, 
went to England. 

Only a few days before he was first attacked 
by the disease, which finally resulted in death, 
the late Dr. Kzra Stylés Ely was heard to ex- 
claim: “ I long to be where [ shall learn more of 
have learned in all my 

A soldier accidentally dropped a bottle of Ja-. 
maica ginger on the floor in the Rome (Ga.) 
railroad depot a few days since, when the con- 
tents instantly ignited, and burning in a bright 
blaze, consumed the ee other dry 
substances on the floor it could be 
extinguished. 

The street railroads feel the re of the 
times keenly. At Cincinnati t earnings the 
_ few months have been about 25 per cent. 

than during the corresponding period Jest 
year. Their expenses, ver, are ten or fif- 
ond Bovto The the Phila- 
lelphia ton passenger railways shows a 
very similar result. 


have fallen off 
will not continue self- 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merry- Making. 


Jerrold says, “Bre ste the apple that she 
might indulge in dress 

Why is the signa taken of 
sight? Because it is a sign you see. 
There is no objection to boi/s in the house, so 
that they be confined to the dinner-pot. 

The fanambulist who tried to balance the 


the world ready dressed Because they are born 
in Holland. 

Why does no man confess his vices? It is be- 
cause he is yet in them. It is for a waking man 
to tell his dreams. 

Jf your watch is snatched from you 
streets, probably the best thi 
raise the cry of Watch, wate 

I adopt to fill the house at my benefit?” “ In. 
vite your creditors,” was the surly reply. 

Julius— What portion ob de army do de land- 
lords dread de most? Sam—Don’t reely know, 
nigga. Julius—Why de left tenants, ob coarse. 

Punch thinks that the carriage drivers would 
make the best soldiers in the world, as no troops 
could stand their charges. 

A writer on ornith what kind of 
eagles fly highest? We don’t know; but un- 


in the 
you can do is to 


questionably golden eagles generally fly fastest. 


Fitegerald’s City Item asks: “If all the 
world's @ stage, and men and women merely 
players, where is the audience and orchestra to 
come from ¢’ 

Slanders issuing from red and beautifal lips, 
are like foul spiden crawling from the blushing 
heart of a rose. 

If one of our peo 
kissing a Turkish | 
embracing Mahomed 

A poet says, “O, she was fair, but sorrow 
came, and left his traces there.” What became 
of the res: of the harness he don’t state. 

“Tf you call thie skinning,” “. Tom to the 
barber, “it is not so bad; if'you call it 
shaving, I should prefer your Palio the other 
side of the razor.” 

One of the Vermont diggers has come 
very near making his ith immense 
labor he has dug up an old sledge, a woodchuck 
trap, a jewsharp end an old cent. 

A celebrated ay advertised shat he would 
supply “ Lines for any occasion.” <A fisherman 
sought him soon after, and wanted “a line strong 
enough to catch a porpoise,” 

The newspapers are cautioning — notte 
go out in the sun, just as though ay. on 
gather their harvest in the shade. 
near the water, Billy, till you learn to swim. i 

The following knotty question claims the at- 
tention of one or all of our debating societies : 
“Tf a man has a@ tiger by the wail, which would 
by tod best for his personal safety-—to hold on or 

go?” 


in the East be found 
y, can he be charged’ with 
anism ¢ 


A Quaker loves the ocean for its broad brim. 

It is as bad to have nothing to live for as it is 
to have nothing to live on. 

Why was Adam like a stigarplanter? Be- 
cause he first raised Cain. 

When does night draw near *—When T (tea) 
is removed, for then night is nigh. 

Going to balls in Beye or war, oa 
many a soldier to dance shot-isch, reel or hop 
waltz ! 

When is a cloth cloak not a cloth cloak !— 
When it is well wet (velvet)! This is intended 
for our English readers. 

We were amused by an account that we lately 
saw of a remarkable duel. There were six men 
on the ground and six misses. 

Persons complain that they cannot find words 
for their thoughts, Mp okt real trouble is they 
cannot find thoughts for their words. 

Stey awake in church. It isa shame for the 
Pn | to be made a , where the living 
sleep above ground as the dead do beneath. 


A French writer has lately observed, with 
commendable caution, that “ nearly all men are 
a who saw a baby without kiss- 
nowledged that her friend’s bonnet 
i ake. 

Why are the pimples on a drunkard’s face like 
the engravings in a London newspaper? Be- 
cause they are illustrations of Punch. 

Why is the circulation of the blood sometimes 
suspended * Because it attempts to circulate in 
vein. (The author of this joke is dead.) 

A negro fellow, the other day, got himself into 
trouble by marrying two wives. A great many 
white men do eae marrying one. 

Why ought the American people to emulate 


all that is great and good? Because they have 
such admirable precedents (Presidents) given 

Why is Kossuth a great ? Because 
after havin lenty of good , and an in- 

Hung(a)ry ! 

General Taylor, on one occasion, being be- 
sieged by office-seckers, made the remark, that 
“some were doomed to appointment, and some to 
disappointment.” 

Why are the works of most anthors of fiction 
like ~aoe celebrated marble store in Broad- 
way? use the greatest pains (panes) are 
shown in the first story. ( 

“Daughter,” said an anxious parent to his lit- 
tle one, “ didn’t I tell you to eat no more green 
apples ?”—“ Yes, papa, but this is a yellow one.” 
Papa collapsed. 

“Flow many deaths?” asked the hospital 
P piping, while going his rounds. “ Nine.”— 

ordered for ten.” —* Yes, but 
one LF t take it.” 

A pedier called on an old lady to dispose of 
some goods and inquired of her if she could tall 
him of any road which no pedler had travelled. 
“ Yes, id she, “ I know one, and only one, and 
that if the road to heaven.” 
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